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QUALITY BEARINGS 


‘step up performance of rugged earth movers! 


— 
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it’s difficult to find a type of equipment 
that takes more wear and tear than 
today's giant earth movers! And that 





Honed bearings are used extensively by 
leading manufacturers of earth moving 
equipment. Precise, honed races, gener- 
ous oil groove and spherical roll heads 
and flange surface are only a few of 
the advanced Bower features which add 
to bearing life and minimize breakdowns. 
Whatever your product—from earth 
movers to electric motors—it will pay 
you to standardize on Bower Spher-O- 
Honed bearings! 


THE BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
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as well as thunder and lehtnine 





Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written five critical years ogo. 





A Western Electric production team assembling devices 


which control the speed of Bell telephone dials. 


mall example of a big (dea / 


Some of our production teams are small — 
others are large. But you'll find the big idea 
of teamwork goes into the making of almost 
everything Western Electric produces as 
manufacturing unit of the Bell Telephone 
System. 

And Western Electric teamwork goes far 


beyond its manufacturing methods. Always, 
our people work most closely with Bell Labo- 
ratories people who design the equipment 
and Bell telephone people who operate it. 
This teamwork is a major reason why Bell 
telephone service has gone up in price so 
much less than other things you buy. 
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Marine Midland has 
‘next-deor-neighbor’ 
knowledge of business 

and people th 57 
New York State 
Communities / 


A local Marine Midiand Bank 


officer will gladly help your 
new manager get established 
in JAMESTOWN 


Guidance and advice are frequently 
needed when a man is transferred to a 
new territory. In New York State, help 
in learning the “layout” of the town, or 
perhaps in finding a house, is often avail- 
able when The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 
There are 14 Marine Midland Banks 
with 117 offices in New York State. 
Their officers and directors know local 
business and people because they them- 
selves are local business people. Let us 
show you how their firsthand knowledge 


can serve you. 


The 

MARINE MIDLAND 

TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to save time 


When you have a breakdown and a deadline to meet—time saved is money saved. 


At two o’clock on a Thursday afternoon, our Kansas City Manufacturing and 
Repair Shop received this call from a major railroad: 


One of our 10 hp electric motors just failed. It operates 
the compressor necessary for replacing wheels on a loco- 
motive. It must be repaired immediately. Can you help? 


We could. One of our Maintenance Engineers drove to the roundhouse, loaded 
the motor into a station wagon and raced to the shop. 


Within three hours, the motor was torn down, parts replaced and repaired, reas- 
sembled, tested and painted. 

Within five hours, it was back at the roundhouse—installed and connected. Every- 
thing worked perfectly. The wheels were put on the diesel—and it “rolled” on time. 
This same time-and-equipment-saving technique applies to every industry, every 
maintenance problem. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services that you can 
use to your profit . . . for application, installation, emergency or periodic repair. 
We want to do the kind of planning with you that uses our Certified Maintenance 
service—before emergencies arise—to save time, to save money, to make money, 
to produce more with what you have. Your nearest Westinghouse office can show 
you. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 


Westinghouse 


See TV's Top Dramatic Show... WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE .. Every Week 











upon Request 


C1952 Prefolo of Rpt lo Managemen 


Because of our rapidly expanding technology and the growing complexity of 
business, management is becoming more and more concerned with the “Problem of 
Solving Problems” and is depending more and more for the solution of its problerns 
upon the breadth and scope of the key executive’s knowledge of what’s happening 


elsewhere: His Frame of Reference. 


During the past year we have published in these pages a series of studies and 


case histories concerned with increasing operational efficiency and reducing costs. 


Taken individually, each of these “Reports to Management” presents a 
contemporary problem and its solution, direct from the experience of a company or 


organization occupying a position of leadership in its field. 


Taken collectively, however, the series as a whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. For this portfolio of studies adds up to that critically needed factor in executive 


training —a broader frame of reference. 


Hence, we believe that the complete series of these reports to date will be 


of special interest and value to you. 


We offer you that portfolio without cost, and wholly without obligation. 


Simply write to us on your business letterhead. 


If you wish to have additional copies 
sent to other members of your organization, 
simply list their names in your letter 





JONES & LAMSON Hl MACHINE COMPANY 


Department 1710 Jo Springfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 








“Saving face” for American metal 


Did you know that the speed of an airplane can be cut as much as 
20 miles per hour by mars and scratches on the metal skin? 
Like other aircraft manufacturers, the Boeing Airplane Company was 
faced with the problem of metal protection. Working with Boeing 
engineers, 3M developed a strippable coating which could be sprayed 
to sheet stock before it started down the production line. This tough, 
elastic coating effectively protects polished surfaces during handling 
and forming operations . . . right down to final inspection. Easily 
removed, this famous 3M strippable coating has saved Boeing—and 
other manufacturers—large amounts of time and money by “saving 
face” of polished metal. 
Wherever highly polished metal is used, a 3M strippable coating can 
save money by reducing rejects, saving repolishing costs and speeding 
production. These strippable coatings are another example of an 
engineered adhesives application from 3M, one of the country’s largest ' 
producers of industrial adhesives, coatings and sealers. 
COMPANY 


See what adhesives can do for you... 
It will pay you to investigate the metal-saving possibilities of strippable 
coatings. Call your 3M salesman and let him give you the complete OVER 1,000 


weite 3M. Dept, 12, 411 Piquette Avene, Dera 2” ADHESIVES - COATINGS - SEALERS 


write 3M, Dept. 112, 411 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2. 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION e MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


411 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. GENERAL SALES OFFICE: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 
EXPORT OFFICE 270 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. . WN CANADA: LONDON, CANADA 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” GRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES © “SCOTCH BRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE © “SCOTCHLITE™ BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS ©*'3M'' ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ©°'3M'' AOHESIVES AND CoaTincs e"*3M"" pnoorinc GRANULES @''3M"’ cHemicacs 
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Stand-up & Sit-down Models 


2,000, 2,500, 3,000, and 3,500 
capacities on 15” load center. 
63", 72", 83” Masts. 
Special Masts 7o Order. 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


Tax Base Low—Rate High 


Dear Sir: 

In your story “Too Little City, Too 
Many Fringes” {BW —Oct.11'52,p186}, 
you state fringe taxes in Modesto, 
Calif., would increase from $6.20 to 
$9 per $100. This would mean a tax 
of $450 on a $5,000 assessed value. 
Rather steep? Is this rate correct? 


V. R. ZoL_ver 
DETROIT, MICH. 


e Yes, the California real estate tax 
rates indicated in our story about Mo- 
desto are correct—or, rather, they are 
correctly attributed to the opponents 
of annexation. What we didn't specify 
in that story—and probably should have 
— is that California assessments are low. 
Our San Francisco man sold a house 
for $16,000 a couple of years ago; it was 
assessed at around $2,100, and his an- 
nual property tax was around $120. 


More Blessed To Give... 


Dear Sir: 

I read with great interest your article 
“Playing the Reluctant Santa Claus” 
[BW —Nov.8’52,p45 

You overlook that the giving of 
Christmas gifts among businessmen 
has two important functions, (a) the 
creation of goodwill and the opportu- 
nity to exchange a few pleasantries, 
which form the basis of good personal 
relations, and (b) the use of carrying a 
definite advertising message. . . . 


Cart E. RosEenretp 
WALTER W. CRIBBINS CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 


Not So Blessed 


Dear Sir: 

We were interested in reading your 
article “Playing the Reluctant Santa 
Claus”. . . . We recall reading a similar 
article on the same subject which was 
published in your magazine last year 
about the same tim 

The fact that a magazine such as 
yours has made this subject of gift giv- 
ing the material for a leading article 
two consecutive ears indicates that 
it holds an important place in the think- 
ing of many of your readers 

Last vear at this time, we endeavored 
to dramatize our company policy of 
“No Gifts,” by printing a little card.... 
This card was given to all sales repre- 
sentatives who called on us during the 
six weeks preceding Christmas. The 
reaction of the sales representatives to 
whom this little card was given con- 
vinced us that many business organiza- 
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when you buy presses... 
take a close look at 


THE DRIVE 


oe ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee oe ee 


DANLY PRESSES are setting new production records in big 
stamping plants all over the country. One exclusive Danly feature 
alone, the Cool-Running Clutch, accounts for tremendous 
—. in costly press down time. Actual production tests show 
that the Danly Cool-Running Clutch withstands u 7s) to fe times 
more engagements than a conventional press clut 

the press has to be shut down for clutch take-up. 


The Danly Cool-Running eee 

wears longer because fhe rotating parts (shown here 

in black) “picked-up" on clutch gement weigh only 1/5 
as much as those of a conventional clutch. Energy required 
to pick up all moving parts, gears, slide and dies, is reduced 
by 2/3—a tremendous saving in power and clutch life. 





MECHANICAL PRESSES 50 to 3000 TONS 


HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 





Oil Lubricated Gibs . 

on this 400 ton single point straight side 
press permit finer adjustments—greater 
precision of slide travel. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Loramie Avenve, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Tt corti Lest to nw) a DANLY PRESS! 


B&B & 


fees Action Autofeed peony oo Gap Frame pone Action 
traight Side Shs, Coste Straight Side 
Triple Action’ 





Dn 6 éi leche 


xscrowee MOTORS 


More and more companies are 
turning to Lamb Electric Motors 
to obtain the qualities so important 
for product leadership because 
they are engineered to provide: 


IN THE PRODUCT — 
1. Better performance. 
2. Improved appearance. 
3. Compactness, less weight. 


IN THE MOTOR — 

1. Reduced cost, weight, space. 

2. Exact mechanical and electrical 

requirements. 

3. Thorough dependability. 
Our experience in designing and building 
motors for over three thousand different 
applications is available to help you obtain 
these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


THEY'RE POWERING 


america’s Ginest Propucts 
——— 


nb Electric 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 0 0 5g 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER a T « 





tions and sales repr tatives would 
like to drop the idea of Christmas gifts 
if they only knew how to do so. We 
are continuing the use of this card again 
this year. 

V. ERICKSON 
PRESIDENT 
KELLER TOOL CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH 


e Story mentioned t paragr iph iS 
“Christmas Present” (B\W—Dec.15’51, 
pl 56) 


St. Paul Minneapolized 


Dear Sir: 
.... On page 45 of 
we find this statement: “Brown <¢ 
Bigelow, the big Minneapolis _ spe- 
cialist in remembrance advertising . . .” 
Brown & Bigelow, the largest manu- 
facturer of advertising specialties in the 
world, is one of the firms in which 
Saint Paulites take great pride and 
joy. 


r Nov. 8 issue, 


a 


Francis M. Kaar 
SECRETARY 
WHOLESALE & TRADE PROMOTION DEPT. 
SAINT PAUL ASSN. OI MMERCI 
SAINT PAUL, MINN 


Dear Sir: 

If you were able to move B&B 
(Brown & Bigelow) over from St. Paul 
it was the “‘neatest trick of the week.” 

Minneapolis would welcome them. 


Grorce W. DEAN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Boss Psychology Clicks 


Dear Sir: 

I was very interested to read your 
handiwork in the 1e of BUSINESS 
WEEK, October 18 (page 186) entitled 
“What Makes the Boss Tick?” I con- 
gratulate you on the tone and perspec- 
tive shown by the article. I thought 
you were particularly happy in the 
phrasing of your three topical sentences 
at the top of the article. All three 
were essentially true and if read and 
understood by management generally, 
will serve greatly to reduce the false 
starts, lost motion, and lost confidence 
in the field. . . . 

F. F. BrapsHaw 
PRESIDENT 
RICHARDSON, BELLOWS, HENRY & CO., 
INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

“What Makes the Boss Tick?” rang 
the bell with me! Your series of articles 
constitutes a real contribution to the 
field of psychology. It is difficult to 
avoid oversimplification. And it is diff- 
cult to avoid the true sense of overplay- 
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Vaccine for cows keeps longer 


because of high vacuum 


(and so does a 2-ton Timken roller bearing) 


ple who make vaccines for cows and those 

who make giant roller bearings have a com- 

mon problem—shelf life. DPi high vacuum en- 

gineering solves it for both and, strange as it 
may seem, in much the same way. 

The common enemy is water. If the last resid- 
ual traces of it are removed from such delicate 
stuff as vaccine powder, the shelf life increases by 
six times and the manufacturer's distribution 
costs go down accordingly. 

In the case of the bearings, invisible amounts 
of water underneath the protective coating of 
petrolatum often caused disastrous and costly 
corrosion of the beautifully machined surface 
while the bearings lay waiting for a call from a 
steel mill. Now, at Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, between the cleaning bath and the storage 
coating bath, a 20-minute stay in high vacuum 


high vacuum research and engineering 


(9 microns Hg) can get rid of the insidious bit 
of water for sure. Bearings remain in perfect 
condition until ready for use. 

Getting rid of troublesome traces of water, air, 
or other gases at the lowest possible cost is DPi's 
specialty. If your industry has such a problem, 
it's a good idea to talk it over with our high 
vacuum engineers. Just write Distillation Prod- 
ucts Industries, Vacuum Equipment Department, 
739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Divi- 
sion of Eastman Kodak Company). 





a} V7 


Also... vitamins AandE...distilied monoglycerides ... more than 3500 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 

















ing or underplaying, but you have done 
i ee very well so far 


Water R. MAHLER 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOUND THE ANSWER eon 
I’m sure that all of your readers have 
T ee A ” benefited from reading your recent 
A P CKAGE series of articles on industrial psychol- 
ogy. Both the managements who buy 
and the psychologists who sell psycho- 
logical services will have a clearer pic- 
ture of what is available and what needs 
to be done after reading this series. 
But I wonder if the solid experience 
of a number of firms who have used 
the newer projective personality ap- 
proaches to executive appraisal couldn't 
be considered something more than just 
“groping.” . . . 
Rosert F. Pearse, Pu. D. 
DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE APPRAISAL 
AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
HAROLD F. HOWARD CO 
INDUSTRIAL & MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
DETROIT, MICH. 





¢ Purposely, BUSINESS WEEK omitted 
after “groping” the phrase “in the 
dark.” Webster says the definition of 
grope is to feel one’s way. Even psy- 
chologists will admit they are still feel- 
ing their way in many areas of indus- 


Here’s another interesting example of trial psychology. 


how efficiently our machines meet the varied packaging 
requirements of our customers. : ‘ 
Kraft’s one-pound package of Dairy-Fresh Caramels Congratulations on the exc ellent — 
: . , pe ¢ cle in your Oct. 18 issue on “What 
is produced by our Shell-Pakit machine from laminated Makes the Boss Tick?” . . . 
printed cellophane in economical roll form. In the final 
sealing process the machine folds a red-and-yellow label Harrison M. TERRELL 
over the top of the bag and seals it firmly on both sides. EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
This label provides extra eye-catching display and a spot PHILADELPHIA, PA 
for pricing by the dealer —also makes it easier for the 
purchaser to lift the bag from the display rack or counter. 
The small-size six-piece package is made by our Model Nebraskan Pleased 
CA-2 machine, which produces such a tight wrap that Dear Sir: 
no cardboard reinforcement is required. The machine in- I like the well prepared review of 


cludes an easy-opening tape in the cellophane, placed near and results of the survey in business 


= hm Ba “~ one end of the package — caramels can be removed without a — mn the = Pe 

d ing th ti ‘ eady lo la ce Over ov.15 52,p27}. 
Carton Forming Machine 2) aeyperor sins I think it runs true to form in the 
With our PA Carton Forming “PACKAGE” has the machine you need minds and hearts of the American 


Machine you can produce sturdy . people. 
cartons from inexpensive die-cut When you plan to put out a new product, or give an estab- rE. Derwere 


blanks. Makes substantial sav- Jished product a more sales-winning dress, consult us. 


. H. ELLER CO 
ings over factory-made or hand- Eo . J 
set-up cartons. Adaptable to Here you'll find the know-how and the machines to meet CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA 


many different types of cartons, your particular needs. 


ANG WAL Gls Letters should be addressed 
MACHINERY COMPANY to Readers Report Editor, 


BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Dear Sir: 





Write or phone our 
nearest office 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER Street, New York 36, N. 7. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE VANCOUVER, WASH. TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 
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Misre £0 


per gallon 


J. HOWARD BAKER is General 
Superintendent of the Behr- 
Manning Abrasive Division. 
His exceptional ingenuity in 
34 years’ service has resulted 
in many outstanding im- 

rovements in the quality of 

hr-Manning products. 


HARRY O. ANDERSON has 
completed 51 years with 
Norton. Now Chief Grain 
Inspector of the Abrasive 
Division, he has originated 
and patented many improve- 
ments in abrasive processing 
and quality control. 


Your automobile motor has more than 200 parts. They 
require close to 900 precision grinding operations. 

Your motor’s crankshaft, for instance, must be dimen- 
sionally true within .001 inch. It gets this accuracy from 
Norton ALUNDUM* grinding wheels on high production 
Norton grinding machines. The finishing touch is given with 
a special Norton lapping machine, using Behr-Manning 
Lightni ADALOX* coated abrasive. Such true, smooth sur- 
faces make parts fit . . . cut friction . . . give you “more 
go per gallon.” 

The automotive industry is only one of many industries 
which rate Norton and Behr-Manning products essential to 
their production. As the world’s largest manufacturers of 
abrasives and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning 
keep seeking better ways to help all industries make better 
products. 


NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide grain 
and molded products, grinding and lappi s machines, non-slip Tots 
Norton Company, Main Office and W a “orcester 6, Massachusetts. 
BEHR- MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
ss Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
‘orporation, Divisicn of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


Conroy A 


Glaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON -: BEHR-MANNING 








Humanity's challenge to chemical research— 


A world without disease 


Picture a world in which ali peoples 
walk with the spring of health! A pipe 
dream? No—a challenge. And the chal- 
lenge increasingly points to chemical 
research, 

Of course, the victory lies far ahead, for 
disease is strong and the world is big. 
It will call for new horizons of medical 
knowledge . . . and scores of wonder 
drugs yet unborn. Then, after all that, 
there still remains the task of bringing 
the medical miracles to the corners of 
the world. And it’s possible that when 
this does become reality, the Pennsalt 
Health and Agriculture Service will 
have helped to make it so. 


Better known in its field as PHAS, the 
Pennsalt Health and Agriculture Service 
sells technical .-rvice, entirely separate 
from the sale of Pennsalt chemicals. 
PHAS sends teams of experts on tech- 
nical assignments all over the world. For 
example, PHAS waged a successful war 
on malaria in Iran. A current PHAS 
project is directed towards the control of 
the dread Bilharzia Disease in the trop- 
ics. And PHAS is ready to act immedi- 
ately in any part of the world to help 
rid water supplies of disease-bearing 
organisms... both in normal times, and 
in times of emergency as well. 


PHAS is the Pennsalt answer to a specific 


need. Other Perinsalt Chemical answers 
may be found in agriculture, industry, 
maintenance, and in the home. One of 
these Pennsalt Chemical answers may 
prove helpful to you. Or perhaps Pennsalt 
research can work with you to tailor- 
make a special answer. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 

















By TOCCO* 


Induction Hardening of Axle Shafts 


HAT progressive engineers at the Salisbury 

Axle Division of Dana Corporation have 
done with Induction Heating for hardening auto- 
motive axle safts suggests comparable savings 
for your products. Note this report: 
SAVINGS of $375.00 per day caused by increased 
output and switch from SAE 4140 to SAE 1033 
steel made possible by induction hardening. 
LESS MACHINING time because shaft of SAE 1033 
steel is completely machined prior to hardening. 
Tool cost cut in half—turning time reduced from 
2 minutes to 30 seconds. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


PRODUCTION DOUBLED, Formerly 50 axle shafts 
per hour with conventional combustion type 
heating—now 120 per hour with TOCCO. 


PRODUCT IMPROVED, Torsional fatigue has 
increased 200%. The shaft is no longer a com- 
promise between durability and machinability. 
It is hardened to 55 RC and drawn back to 43-47 
RC. Degree of hardness and depth is accurately 
controlled. 


TOCCO Engineers will gladiy survey your opera- 
tions for similar cost-cutting results in harden- 
ing, heat-treating or brazing ~ without obligation. 


gr cnciedipnenan — Mail Coypon Today —~—————— _ 


FREE 


BULLETIN 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of new bulletin. 


| 
| 
| 


“Principles of TOCCO Induction Hard- 


ening and Heat Treating”’. 









































CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


. .. to launder shirt collars so that 
they are crisp and neat, and do 
not chafe your neck. 


SOLUTION... 


... Hercules® CMC, a new laun- 
dry finishing aid developed by 
Hercules cellulose chemistry. Col- 
lars and cuffs treated with CMC 
have fullness of body without 
“sawtooth” or harsh edges. 


RESULT... 


. .. laundrymen report savings in 
time and supplies used in washing 
and finishing operations. Satisfied 
customers like the ‘‘new’’ appear- 
ance and feel of CMC-treated fab- 
rics. Housewives, too, find CMC 
improves the finish of their dresses, 
table linen, curtains, aprons and 
other apparel. We’ll be glad to tell 
you how CMC also makes clothes 
whiter, and can add to the life of 
your fabrics. For information on 
CMC for commercial or home use, 
write Hercules. 








Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry . . 


. .. soaps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


emconsomareo 


+ we Sd ye HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
HERCULES ips omen: Sate ores, Wenioanity 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


Business activity has set a new high for peacetime. 

In November Business Week’s Index registered 250% of the 1923-25 
level. The Federal Reserve Board estimates its index for the month to be 
229—two points better than October’s 227 (the peacetime high up to that 
date). 

But, just as we had a “selective recession” a few months back, this 
still is a somewhat selective boom. Not all industries are at new peaks. 


Most of the increase in production has been in durables. 

Hard-goods manufactures have risen rapidly since the steel strike. 
Output is now over 7% ahead of a year ago and at a postwar top. 

The production of nondurables has remained virtually unchanged 
for almost four months. It’s 3% above a year ago, but still off from the peak. 


oY 
Basic industries such as steel end chemicals, both in output and employ- 
ment, are at the highest levels ever. 
Electrical equipment is breaking records. But other machinery lines 
haven’t regained levels prevailing before the steel strike. 
Textiles and apparel, though up considerably from last spring, are 
still below February, 1951, in the waning days of that buying spree. 
= 


Rising production and good sales have boosted nonfarm employment 
to a new high. 


The Dept. of Commerce puts the number of nonagricultural workers 
at 55.5-million for November. That’s up 900,000 in the month—-much more 
than the usual pre-holiday seasonal rise. And it’s 1.1-million over last 
November. 


Biggest gainer in point of employment this year has been the trans- 
portation equipment industry. But once you realize that aircraft is included 
in this diverse category, you know the reason. 

The industry employs 1.7-million workers. But about 700,000 of these 
are building aircraft (compared with 250,000 before Korea). 

The auto industry is the other big employer in this industry. Locomo- 
tives, freight cars, shipbuilding, and the like hire the remainder. 


The economy is so fully employed that even when employment 
increases, unemployment can’t go down. 

That’s not a paradox. When jobs are as plentiful as they are now, a 
lot of people enter the labor force who normally would not be working. 

There are more people in the labor force now than ever before—more 
even than during the peak summer months when farm workers swell the 
total. ' 

= 

Yearend business forecasts are making their perennial appearances on 
schedule along with the winter snows. 

So far they’re pretty cheery. But there’s a big difference between the 
forecast coming out now and the usual yearend looks into the future. 

Normally, forecasters expect business either to (1) pick up or (2) drop 
off. This time they are steering a middle course. 

For 1953 they see: Not much change in production, not much change 
in prices. 
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Forecasts are almost always colored by the times. If production is high 
—as it is at present—expectations are high. 
e 
Capital spending will be no problem next year—if business spends what 
businessmen themselves are beginning to think they will spend. 
Surprisingly, most economists—and businessmen—think that plant and 
equipment expenditures will hold up. Some see no decrease at all in 1953. 
a 


Auto dealers are starting to breathe a little easier. 

The big surge in production right after the steel strike caused many 
dealers to worry about heavy yearend stocks of old models. 

But as fast as the factory shipped, the dealer sold. 

* 

For the year as a whole, auto production will run to about 4%-million 
units. In the last quarter—even with the loss in production caused by model 
changeovers—output will be running at a rate of over 5-million annually. 


For the first quarter 1953, automakers are more worried about getting 
enough materials than enough customers. 

Steel already promised for the first quarter will build about 860,000 
autos. But it’s probable that the National Production Authority will increase 
allotments. 

And the industry has shown time and again its ability to get conversion 
steel. If sales hold up, the 1%4-million production ceiling will be reached. 


* 

In spite of a slow start, department store Christmas sales should turn 
out well. 

Total retail sales have consistently been running ahead of department 
store volume. 

So if department store sales only pull even with last year, a new selling 
record will easily be set. 

And most department store executives still hope for some gain— 
although smaller than they figured a few weeks ago. 


> 

Merchants can expect an added boost in sales from the willingness of 
customers to buy on the cuff. It’s getting so that when production is high 
and jobs are plentiful you can practically count on an expansion in con- 
sumer credit. 

In October consumer credit went to $22.3-billion. That’s well over the 
Christmas peak of $20.6-billion last year. 

It’s a cinch to go over $23-billion by yearend—possibly to $24-billion. 


Hardly anybody worries as much about overcapacity as a steelmaker. 

Yet, even though around 5-million tons of added steel capacity are 
scheduled to come in by mid-1953, there is less concern about it than there 
has been. 

Steelmen figure they can retire a lot of high-cost marginal equipment 
when capacity @emand starts to fade. 

But most businesses will not be able to escape a profit squeeze that way. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dee. 6, 1962, Isewe—Buciness Week, 330 W. 42n6 Bt. Hew York, N.Y. 














At Hershey Chocolate p Saageretion, 
in customers’ accounts 


STANDARD B 
INCORPORATED — 
posting 1s done iy and fly on ot 


Standard rands Incorporated plants, 5 


the preparation of a 
customers’ service ledgers 
for The Parker Pen Company. 


pad janes So 


Proof of the cost-cutting usefulness of Burroughs Sensimatic 
accounting machines is given by top-flight companies in every 

field of enterprise—firms that report again and again how Sensimatics’ 
remarkable operating ease, wide versatility and surprising speed 
consistently make short work of the toughest accounting 

jobs—roll up new records of efficiency, new 

savings in time and manpower, every time 

they are used. Call your Burroughs man. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


_ Burova 


ec | and ease of operation are 


qualities particularly 


@ by the Bulova Watch 
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records on the status 
critical materials at 
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This t Medion Steel 


Rolling “mile-a-minute” steel in one of 
the world’s fastest mills 


A great deal of the steel you use daily is first made in the 
form of sheets and strip. Much as the housewife’s rolling 
pin changes a thick lump of dough into thin pie crust, 
the pressure exerted by heavy steel rolls in giant mills 
reduces chunky, red hot ingots to these sheets and 
strip, of precise thickness and width. 

Many important uses require steel of extra-thin gauge. 
This is made by final rolling on a cold reduction mill, 
such as the one illustrated here by Peter Helck, at the 
Weirton Steel Company, division of National Steel. 
This mill rolls thin-gauge strip steel at the rate of a mile 
a minute. It is the world’s first mill built to operate at 
this speed. From it comes an average of more than 325 
miles of quaiity steel every eight hours . . . enough, 
when made into tin plate, for more than 5,000,000 of 
the familiar No, 2 cans used in food packaging. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


This gigantic unit is even bigger than the illustration 
indicates, for there is as much mill below floor level as 
above. Each of its five stands, or sets of rolls, has the 
over-all size of an average two-story house. Yet, through 
finger-tip controls, the mill’s expert operators guide and 
govern its tremendous speed and pressures with com- 
plete safety and accuracy. 


Through investment in more and more efficient facilities 
of this kind, America’s gigantic steel industry has been 
able to make and keep steel one of your lowest~ -st 
and most useful servants, 

And constant pioneering in improvements in equipment, 
methods and quality of product is one of the things that 
has made and keeps National a steel leader—entirely 
independent, completely integrated, always progressive. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 


T= 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 








This floor 


ooks like tile 


TA, 


— but its PAINTED! 


ONSTANT foot traffic—tracked-in dirt and 

cement dust—frequent cleaning with com- 
mercial cleansing powders — none of these has 
affected this floor in a cement factory’s recep- 
tion room. The floor is poured concrete — 
painted with coatings made with PLio.ite S-5, 
Goodyear’s synthetic rubber resin made for paint 
manufacturers. 
Puiouite S-5 is used in interior and exterior 
masonry-type coatings, industrial and mainte- 
nance finishes, traffic-marking paints, “hot” 


—s 
Te 


plaster sealers and in many other applications. 
Paints made with PLIOLITE S-5 are easily manu- 
factured—assurance of more uniform high-quality 
—to give good application characteristics and 
long wear. 
More than 350 manufacturers already are using 
PLIOLITE S-5 to produce paints that mean customer 
satisfaction. Write today for full details to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. G-1 
Akron 16, Ohio 


CENTRAL STAR is painted color-card showing range of colors 
available from Medusa Portland Cement Co., user of PLIOLITE S-5 
in manufacture of Medusa Rubber Base Paint for concrete floors. 


DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliohend, Ptiolite, Pliovie—T. M.'s 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 
every Sunday— ABC Radio Network 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Business Week Index (above)... . 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4:week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)...... 2.2.2... 0s ecceecsccvecsees 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..............0..ccee ee eeeees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................+ 
Wren CNS CNR, FD a 5 52 ai ca Fy ed #6 es ccs cen specie cépieeenetnses 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Employment (in millions) 
Unemployment (in millions) 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions). 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended Nov. 29. 
+4 Estimate 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 


- *251.5 250.1 248.9 237.5 


2,191 $2,203 2,200 2,071 
115,395 +129,224 155,037 119,962 
$53,418 +$49,085 $46,347 $42,591 

7,701 7,971 7,753 7,476 

6,669 6,663 6,549 6,246 

1,738 1,803 358 2,032 


77 78 82 77 

58 60 45 58 
+9% None +7% +12% 
127 167 136 148 


407.5 405.6 409.0 459.8 
95.1 94.9 93.7 118.3 
85.7 85.9 86.9 95.6 

4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.131¢ 
$42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 
24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 
$2.42 $2.48 $2.46 $2.57 
34.25¢ +34.31¢ 35.56¢  42.94¢ 
$2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.15 


204.1 201.5 194.4 182.2 
3.52% 3.52% 3.55% 3.59% 
24-28% 23-28% 23-28% 23% 


53,960 +53,219 53,586 53,040 + 
78,458 +77,110 76,985 73,260 t+ 
22,876 +22,862 22,274 20,865 
33,039 +31,859 32,361 32,082 ¢ 
26,301 26,193 25,505 24,679 


Preceding Yeor 
Month Ago 


61.9 61.3 

13 1.8 

$1,988 $1,818 

$1,023 $806 

$43.2 $42.4 

$21,661 $19,585 

$15,595 $15,196 $13,196 


& Date for Latest Week’’ om each series on request. 


1949 1950 1951 SC BSR Pe ae Oo a ee 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


82 
53 
+30% 
217 


311.9 
+#73.2 
++75.4 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


+45,210 
+71,147 
+#9,221 
$49,200 

23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.2 
2.3 
$803 
$197 
$21.3 
$6,802 
$3,025 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 

THEY'RE RESHUFFLING BIG STEEL. It gets new 
company organization, new top personnel, new 
eee Peete. oe oie p. 27 


EISENHOWER KEEPS ON NAMING NAMES. More 
on the coming Republican administration. ...p. 28 


TWO-WAY FIGHT FOR GAS PIPE. Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Co. has a pipeline to New England 
built, but can’t use it unless FPC grants a cer- 
COI, ws sna shi icnb fee en cactaes hep Weeues p. 31 


$25-MILLION WORTH OF ART BLANKETS 


HOUSTON. A civic group and an art dealer get 
together to sell art to Texas. ................ p. 32 


ON THIN ICE. The power industry's reserve mar- 
gin, too small for comfort, will keep dwindling 
Nake Gna. 6.0e 00s cs b¥ sas oss p. 33 
NEW BURL MAREGE? 2... .ccncdc cc cecsenss p. 34 
TV'S POT OF GOLD. New channels are creating 
big demand for new broadcasting equipment and 
NE OSI EE Fay SET p. 34 


Ey ee p. 36 





BOOKS: MARKETING: 


1900 TO 1950: THE BIG CHANGE. 
The U.S., from J. P. Morgan's day 
to the present system of controlled 
private enterprise ........... p- 100 
HOW THEY CLIMB. A businessman 
turned novelist shows what happens 
when executives battle for the presi- 
GOMEE 0 cc cccnveveusorruacess p. 106 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


WEST GERMANY: WHICH WAY 
og | eae p. 144 
SAARBRUECKEN: GERMAN? 
FRENCH? OR EUROPEAN?...p. 146 
Business Abroad Briefs ...... p. 150 


ECONOMICS: 


DEBTS GET BIGGER BUT SO DOES 
MUSCLE TO CARRY THEM. As the 
U.S. debt load has grown, its weight 
Ram ods das sein ny ska ces p. 166 
HOW TO TALK ABOUT 1953. “De- 
flation” is what they are calling it 
ROW .cccewwess Cit ankine cbauk p. 176 


ENTERTAINMENT: 


THE NEW BROADWAY SEASON: 
SO FAR, SO-SO. This year’s shows 
are off to a fair start, with women 
stars dominating the stage ..p. 108 


FINANCE: 


CITY HALL CAN’T MAKE ENDS 
MEET, EITHER. In New York, soar- 
ing expenses ($1.5-billion) are mak- 
ing it tough to balance the budget. 
More taxes seem likely ........ p. 61 
THERE’S PROFIT IN PIPELINES. 
Holders of original stock in West 
Coast Pipeline Co. stand to make a 
tidy profit out of new financing.p. 66 
BLANKET INSURANCE. New policy 
protects manufacturer's property 
from nearly every danger..... p. 68 
Pinenes Beieie e608. oe p. 70 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend (Cover) 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 








LABOR: 


CIO WILL GO SLOW in its bargain- 
ing moves in the coming year, even 
under expected leadership of ag- 
gressive Walter Reuther...... p. 152 
SQUEEZE ON LEFTWING UNIONS. 
Grand Jury warning spells trouble 
for four independent labor groups 
named in subversive activities 
CIGD. i005. ocsccincesseeageen p. 153 
WHAT DOES IT COST TO JOIN A 
WOME. vecicdionccageiapen p. 154 
TOOLS FOR MANAGEMENT MEN. 
Researchers probe for answers to in- 
dustrial relations problems in ap- 
plied psychology ............ p- 154 
STRIKE IS LEGAL when it seeks to 
force employer to use contractors 
who deal with the union, NLRB 
EP Pere oe rope re. p. 156 
BD PUMUED oe ccineks voskanuel p. 156 


MANAGEMENT: 


HOW A BIG COMPANY CONTROLS 
ITSELF. Monsanto Chemical Co. lets 
all levels of management in on top 
| POC p. 76 
Management Briefs ........... p- 78 
FAST AND FAR-REACHING: MON- 
SANTO DIGESTS ITS FIGURES. p. 80 
COLLECTIVE ASKING. Group fund 
raising jumps state lines as 23 lib- 
eral arts colleges band together in 
EY NE os cdg hewn ous p. 84 


WHY THOSE MERGERS ON MADI- 
SON AVE.? In advertising, new de- 
mands from clients for services are 
pushing costs up, spurring greater 
concentration in the business..p. 43 
INSURANCE ADS PAVE THE WAY 
FOR DIETARY AND “HEALTH” 
7. 5S ire PS 
NEW WORLDS FOR BENDIX. Avco’'s 
division has just announced first 
washer-dryer, and Bendix’s first re- 
frigerators, ranges, freezers ...p. 52 
Marketing Briefs..............p. 54 


THE MARKETS: 


THE PINCH STARTS EARLY. There's 
already a real squeeze on short-term 
funds in the money market ...p. 72 
RALLY FINDS OILS LOSING STAR 
NaS 5.0'5.0.0:6 000 éakein i p. 74 


NEW PRODUCTS: ........ p. 136 


New Products Briefs ......... p. 138 


PRODUCTION: 


GRINDING THINGS SMALLER. Use 
of extremely fine particles is speed- 
ing chemical reactions....... p. 118 
THE PRODUCTION PATTERN. Put- 
ting Engineers to Work.......p. 123 
PROBLEM: HOW TO MAKE JET EN- 
GINES QUIETER. os act Oe 
GIANT JIGSAW PUZZLE. Globe-Wer- 
nicke Co. simplifies tremendous 
equipping job by prefabbing . .p. 130 
Production Briefs ............ p. 134 


REAL ESTATE: 


OFFICE SPACE: STILL NOT 
ENOUGH TO END THE SQUEEZE. 
Why few cities are doing much build- 
ing despite tight office space...p. 86 
GRACIOUS SPACIOUS LIVING— 
COMPLETE IN ONE PACKAGE. 
Howdy Howard's “Holiday Home” 
comes fully equipped, including a 
SED Sauces os: ssamknbed p. 96 
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Host De Luxe 


The center of American hospitality has always 
been the kitchen. There we gather around the 
refrigerator—for an after-school snack, a 
mid-party tidbit, or a before-bed refresher—much 
as our ancestors must have gathered around their 
kitchen hearths. 


Because they are so necessary to our way of life, 
people take refrigerators for granted. They expect 
them to last many years. They expect them to 
work constantly without attention, adjustment or 
repair. That’s why you'll find beryllium copper 
used in the vital parts of your refrigerator—in 
temperature controls, motor controls and switches. 


In fact, you will find Berylco beryllium copper 
used for its reliability, its strength, its ability to 














outlast ordinary metals wherever machines must 
function repeatedly without fail. You will find 
Berylco used in products essential to our defense 
as well as in consumer goods—in radar, jet engines, 
guided missiles, gun control devices, aircraft 
instruments, landing gear controls. 


Don’t neglect Berylco in your plans for the future. 
Investigate what thus versatile alloy can do for 
you. Call or write our main office. You will get 
the services of a Berylco engineer as anxious to 
solve your problems as you are. 


YOUR DESIGN ENGINEERS wil! be interested in how 
Berylco beryllium copper can be engineered to a specific 
problem. The booklet “Beryllium Copper at Critical 
Points” tells the story of one such application. Send 
for your copy today. 


THE BERYLLIUM CORPORATION 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES tN PRINCIPAL 


CITIES AND TRADE CENTERS 





TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTS 
ARE PLANNED 
TODAY— 
WITH 
BERYLCO 
BERYLLIUM 
COPPER 
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APP IT 


:" 


Mr. J. Stewart Jamieson, President, Lincoln Printing Company, New York City 


“Would $50,000,000 make you nervous?” 


“If a $50,000,000 sale depended on 
your shipment being delivered over- 
night—you'd be nervous, wouldn’t you? 

“But that's just routine for us! 


“We are financial printers. When 
securities are issued, our job is to get 
prospectuses into the hands of under- 
writers and dealers on time. 

“Success or failure in marketing the 
issue, depends to a very great extent 
on our performance. 


“We don’t take chances. We use Air 
Express. In a matter of hours, those 
precious papers are being delivered in 
financial markets all over the country. 
That kind of dependability is priceless. 
Yet Air Express rates on our shipments 
are usually the lowest! 


“Air Express has saved us many an 
ulcer—and many a shipping dollar! In 
a very real sense, we have grown be- 
cause of Air Express.” 


r 


“OA PRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Division of Railway Express Agency 
1952 —our 25th year of service 
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They're Reshuffling Big Steel 


On or about Jan. 1, papers will be 
filed for dissolution of U.S. Steel Co. 

That’s the Big Steel operating com- 
pany that is now directly under U.S. 
Steel Corp. on the organization chart 
of the largest steel-making concern in 
the world. 

The parent, for the first time in its 
history, will then become primarily an 
operating company, and not a holding 
company. 

This will mark the completion of a 


gigantic job of redoing the Big Steel 
corporate structure. It has been in prog- 
ress for two whole years (BW —Nov.11 
’50,p23). ; 

¢ People, Too—At the same time, the 
top hierarchy of U.S.. Steel will be 
considerably changed. Bylaws of the 
corporation have been rewritten so as 
to put board chairman Benjamin F. 
Fairless into the No. 1 spot by himself. 
Passing slowly into oblivion is the old 
triumvirate idea conceived in 1938, 


when Fairless was installed as president, 
Edward R. Stettinius as board chair- 
man, and E. M. Voorhees as chairman 
of the finance committee. 

Irving S. Olds, who followed Stet- 
tinius as board chairman, reached re- 
tirement age seven months ago. When 
he retired, Fairless became board chair- 
man as well as president. There had 
been wide expectation that a new presi 
dent would be named at that time, and 
that it would be Clifford F. Hood, an 








executive vice-president. But that didn’t 
happen until last week (BW —Nov.29 
’52,p36). 

In this personnel reshuffle and re- 
alignment of duties and responsibilities, 
“the corporation” is returning to the 
days of Judge Elbert H. Gary, who put 
together U.S. Steel 51 years ago and 
ran it powerfully for a quarter-century. 
The undivided leadership of Fairless is 
also reminiscent of the 10-year period, 
from 1928 to 1938, when Myron C, 
Taylor was in full command. 

Last week the board of directors de- 
cided on four other major changes in 
top management. Robert C. Tyson was 
elected vice-chairman of the finance 
committee. Howard E. Isham was 
made a vice-president and _ treasurer. 
Harvey B. Jordan takes over Hood’s 
former job of executive vice-president 
for operations. Walter F. Munford 
succeeds Jordan as president of the 
American Steel & Wire division. 

The most significant thing about 
these shifts is the case of Hood. He 
doesn’t have exactly the same job that 
Fairless did as president. As far as 
production and sales are concerned, 
Hood is in charge. But he is not on a 
par with Fairless, who as president 
ranked on the same level with the 
board chairman and the finance com- 
mittee chairman. 
¢ The Chairman—While Hood rides 
herd on production and sales, Fairless 
will be personally concerned with mat- 
ters of public policy. And to U. S. Steel 
public policy is terribly important sim- 
ply because of its size, its vital place in 
the U.S. economy as the chief supplier 
of industry’s basic metal, its never-end- 
ing interest to Washington regulators, 
legislators, and investigators. 

Fairless will be the principal spokes- 
man for U.S. Steel. He began moving 
into that job a few years ago, even be- 
fore Olds, whose duty it was, was ready 
to depart. To his own surprise and to 
that of many others, Fairless proved 
himself to be exceptionally capable as 
a platform speaker. 

Fairless, as board chairman, will find 
legal problems eternally arising. His aid 
in that direction will come from Roger 
M. Blough, who was made vice-chair- 
man seven months ago. Nathan L. 
Miller still holds the title of general 
counsel and is not out of activity by 
any means, despite his advanced years. 
But Blough is obviously the legal light 
that will shine for years to come. 

Financial matters, too, are coming 
under Fairless. Voorhees is not due for 
retirement for another three years from 
his important post as finance committee 
chairman. But his heir apparent is one 
of those moved up the ladder last week 
—Tyson. 

Fairless’ great reputation among 
steelmen is for his salesmanship. For a 
long time, he has proved ability to sell 
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products; more recently he has shown 
similar ability to sell his company and 
his industry. Yet he has been glamor- 
ized as a production man, coming up 
from the ranks. 

¢ The President—Hood really is more 
the production type, although he is not 
unfamiliar with sales. He has beok learn- 
ing as an engineer and is inclined to 
have the engineer’s approach to his job. 
He is commercial-minded to the extent, 
at least, that he realizes a competitive 
selling situation is coming. Fortunately, 
he is not of the new school of execu- 
tives who came into power with little 
knowledge of a buyers’ market. He 
knows what lean years are. 

One result of the realignment of top 
men and top jobs may very well be a 
decided increase in the importance of 
Pittsburgh, at the expense of New York. 
As president, Fairless has been spend- 
ing about three days a week in Pitts- 
burgh and two in New York. His 
weit) commuting may stay the same. 

Hood, as an executive vice-president, 
has been working full time in Pitts- 
burgh. He’ll likely travel to New York 
only for board meetings and sessions of 
the finance committee. The legal and 
financial chiefs—Blough, Miller, Voor- 
hees, Tyson—will be in New York prac- 
tically all the time. 

e Expansion—Sweeping changes in cor- 
porate structure and top personnel are 
taking place in Big Steel just as it 
enters the final stages of a record-break- 
ing expansion program. After World 
War II the company increased its steel- 
making capacity by 5-million tons in 
five years. After the outbreak of war in 
Korea, a defense expansion a oe was 
piled on top of that. Big Steel’s ingot- 
making capacity is going up to the 
neighborhood of 37-million tons, which 
will be about 31% of the nation’s 
capacity. When Big Steel was organized 
in 1901, it had about 44% of the total 
capacity of the U.S. It reached a high 
of 52% in 1907, but declined from that 
point until it leveled off to about one- 
third. 

¢ Morrisville—Most striking example 
of this expansion is the new fully in- 
tegrated Fairless Works at Morrisville, 
Pa. It will have a capacity of 1.8-million 
tons of ingots a year. Next week the 
first pig iron will come out of the blast 
furnace there, and the first open-hearth 
heat will be tapped. 

The Fairless Works is symbolic of 
Big Steel’s determination to maintain 
its rate of growth along with the rest 
of the steel industry and the national 
economy. It is also a clear example of 
the company’s decision to be in there 
swinging competitively. The new mill 
restores the ability to handle volume 
business profitably on the Atlantic sea- 
board, which it lost to its biggest com- 
petitor, Bethlehem, when basing-point 
pricing of steel was abandoned in 1948. 
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President’s Cabinet 
double purpose: H 
government’s nine executive depart- 
ments, and he acts as a close adviser to 
the President. That makes him an im- 
portant and powerful man. 

This week President-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower finished choosing his 
Cabinet. He appointed Sinclair Weeks 
as Secretary of Commerce, Martin P. 
Durkin as Secretary of Labor. His 
circle of top adi and executive 
heads is now complete. 

But he’s still naming names. There 
are all sorts of other jobs for him to 


sets 
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MARTIN P. DURKIN 
Secretary of Labor 


ABINET ... 


WINTHROP ALDRICH 
Ambassador to Britain 


‘OSTS 


fill: undersecretaries and deputies, 
White House secretaries and coun- 
selors, diplomatic posts, heads of various 
government departments and agencies. 
These are the people—Cabinet and non- 
Cabinet—whom he has appointed in the 
past week: 


1. Commerce: Weeks 


The job of Secretary of Commerce 
a a thorough knowledge of both 
itics and business. In that light, 
isenhower’s choice of Sinclair Weeks 
is a logical one. Weeks is no newcomer 
in either field. 
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OVETA CULP HOBBY 
Federal Security Administrator 
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Secretary 


WILLIAMS 
Commerce 


HUGHES 


Speeches Justice 


STAFFING WHITE HOUSE AND DEPARTMENTS .. . 


Is Still Naming Names 


He started his business career as a 
clerk in Boston’s First National Bank 
in 1914, after graduating from Harvard 
University. Pretty soon the bank made 
him cashier. In 1923 he moved to the 
executive level by joining Reed & Bar- 
ton (Taunton, Mass., silversmiths) as 
vice-president. He’s now board chair- 
man of the company and of United- 
Carr Fastener Corp. He’s also on the 
board of the bank where he started as 
a clerk. 

His political career has been no less 
active. He started in 1923 as a member 
of the Board of Aldermen of Newton, 
Mass., eventually became mayor of the 


town in 1930. Six years later he became 
chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee. In 1940 he went to work as 
treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee, held the post until 1944, 
when he was appointed to fill the Senate 
term of Henry Cabot Lodge, who had 
resigned for duty with the army. 

el Weeks is a Republican and a 
staunch Eisenhower supporter. He was 
chief fund-raiser (BW—Aug.30’52,p28) 
for the President-elect’s campaign. 

He has an almost religious faith in 
business as the backbone of national 
welfare. “I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that the present level of business 
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activity can be sustained”—even if the 
rearmament program is slowed up 
“rather drastically.” 

His general economic thinking is in- 
ternationalist in tone. But “I wouldn’t 
call myself a free trader . . . I am for 
adequate tariffs in the case of industries 
that are important in the national econ- 
omy and can’t compete without tariff 
seg 8 On taxes: “Generally, I 
avor elimination of the excess-profits 
tax,” unless there’s no other way to get 
adequate revenue. “In any event, the 
rates should be dropped.” 
¢ The Man—Weeks is 59 years old, has 
a robust physique. He works himself 
hard, but in off-duty hours he’s easy- 
going and personable. Associates say 
1is big asset is his ability to make people 
work together. “I’ve seen him move 
into a meeting where the fur’s flying,” 
says 2 business friend, “and in five min- 
utes quiet everybody down, resolve the 
problem to basic issues, and then get 
agreement.” 


Il. Labor: Durkin 


Martin P. Durkin’s appointment as 
Secretary of Labor is the first of Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet decisions to draw any 
real growls from top Republicans. Their 
main objections: (1) He’s a union 
leader, and (2) he’s a Democrat. Said 
Sen. Taft this week: “The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Durkin is an incredible 
appointment. It leaves without repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet those millions 
of Democrats . . . who left the party 
to support Gen. Eisenhower.” 

Durkin mentioned all these possible 
objections when Eisenhower offered 
him the post. Eisenhower said that 
none of them should keep him from 
being a good Secretary of Labor. 
¢ Background—Durkin has had ex- 

erience with both government and 
abor. He was director of the Illinois 
Dept. of Labor from’ 1933 to 1941. 

His history as a union man started 
in the early 1920s. From then until 
1933, he was active in various local un- 
ion affairs. In 1943 he became presi- 
dent of the plumbers’ and pipefitters’ 
union (AFL)—a job that now pays him 
$20,000 a year. 
¢ Friends and Enemies—Not all reac- 
tions to Durkin’s new appointment 
have been so bitter as Taft’s, but a fair 
number have been unfriendly. Other 
Republicans and a few management 
associations oppose him—partly because 
he joined AFL’s stand against the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

Durkin’s idea on Taft-Hartley now 
is that it can be amended so that both 
management and labor will be satisfied 
with it. Perhaps this stand will win 
over some of his present opponents. 
In any case, he has firm friends among 
fellow AFL leaders, and CIO seems to 
have forgotten its spat with him over 
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the Illinois mineworkers. The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, a manage- 
ment organization, likes him, too. 
After sending him a congratulatory tele- 
gram, a spokesman for the contractors 
said, “At least he knows construction.” 
¢ Portrait—Personally, Durkin is mild- 
mannered and described by his friends 
as given to “clean wey. He’s a year 
younger than Weeks—58. Like his pre- 
decessor, Maurice J. Tobin, he’s a 
Catholic. 


lll. Mail and Security 


Eisenhower filled two other jobs late 
last week-—those of Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Federal Security Administra- 
tor. Respectively, these went to Ar- 
thur Summerfield and Oveta Culp 
Hobby. The Postmaster is a Cabinet 
member; the Security Administrator 
isn’t. The jobs are alike, however, in 
that they're fairly noncontroversial; 
they’re not likely to attract so much 
attention as the other eight Cabinet 
posts. 
¢ Mail—Summerfield, at the age of 53, 
is the largest Chevrolet dealer in the 
country. He has also been in the real 
estate business, and for 13 years in the 
1920s and ’30s was president of an oil 
distributing company. He was on the 

stwar planning commission of the 

.S. Chamber of Commerce in 1944. 

Since that year, along with his auto 
business, he has worked in Michigan— 
his home state—as Republican national 
committeeman. 
e Security—The Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator’s job is to take care of 
social security, education, public health. 
Oveta Hobby has had a good deal of 
experience along that line. 

In 1942 she was made head of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps—a big- 
scale administrative job. She’s publisher 
of the Houston Post, and a member of 
the board of directors of the Texas 
Medical Center. She has also been on 
the Board of Regents of Texas State 
Teachers College. 

She’s also active in a number of big 
civic and humanitarian organizations: 
The American Cancer Society, the Red 
Cross, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Her age is 47. Like most busy wom- 
en (the total list of her activities takes 
up almost half a column in Who’s 
Who), she’s rarely photographed with- 
out a hat. 


IV. Foreign Posts 


With his Cabinet filled, Eisenhower 
is now turning his attention to the top 
appointive posts. Among his earliest 
appointments on this level have been 


two diplomatic jobs: Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., will be head of the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations; and 


Winthrop Aldrich will be Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 

Lodge is a Republican senator from 
Massachusetts. .He’s a graduate of 
Harvard. He was elected to the Senate 
in 1936. He was one of Eisenhower’s 
most enthusiastic supporters before the 
Presidential campaign, one of his closest 
advisers during the campaign. His age 
is 50. 

Aldrich, aged 67, is 
Harvard graduate. He’s a member 
of the American Bankers Assn. He’s 
also on the board of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, International 
Paper, Metropolitan Life Insurance, 
Westinghouse, and the New York 
Central Railroad. He did a lot of work 
on British relief during World War II 
and is well liked in London. Eisen- 
hower likes him, too; he was one of 
the President-elect’s most valuable 
friends in business during the campaign. 


likewise a 


V. White House Staff 


Of all the men in the U.S. govern- 
ment, those on the executive staff of 
the White House see the most of the 
President. They see him first in the 
morning, last at night. Thus, they are 
likely to have a good deal of irffluence 
on him. 

Here’s the lineup thus far: 

Sherman Adams, governor of New 
Hampshire, will be the White House 
executive secretary. He'll be chief ad- 
viser to the President. Adams is 53, 
a Dartmouth graduate. 

Thomas E. Stephens will get the job 
of Eisenhower's special counsel. He’s 
49, a New York attorney and a veteran 
of World War II 

Arthur Vandenberg, Jr., 45, is the 
son of the late Sen. Vandenberg. His 
White House job will be secretary to 
the President. He has had much the 
same job with Eisenhower since the 
general’s nomination. Before that, for 
10 years, he was his father’s secretary 
and top Washington assistant. 

James C. Hagerty will be the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary. He’s a former 
newspaper reporter, has been secretary 
to Gov, Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York since 1950. His age is 43. 

Gabriel Hauge will be Eisenhower’s 
administrative assistant. His job will 
be to serve as liaison man between the 
White House and the various govern- 
ment agencies and departments. He’s 
Trend editor of BUSINESS WEEK. 

Emmet J. Hughes will be another 
administrative assistant, concerned 
chiefly with preparing Eisenhower's 
speeches and reports. He has been an 
editor of Life Magazine, 

Eisenhower has also named two as- 
sistants to Cabinet appointees: Walter 
Williams will be Undersecretary of 
Commerce; William P. Rogers, Deputy 
Attorney General. 
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Tea Wa Fight for Gas Pipe 


It's back in the lap of the Federal Power Commission. 
Algonquin has a pipeline built, but can't use it unless FPC 


grants a certificate. 


Two winters ago om eet ip Gas 
Transmission Co. thought it was all 
set with a Federal Power Commission 
certificate to serve the southern New 
England natural gas market (map). 
Right now it has a $50-million pipe- 
line without gas or revenue. And it’s 
battling for its life at FPC hearings in 
Washington. 

Algonquin’s rival, Northeastern Gas 
Transmission Co. (BW—Nov.24'51, 
84), has won all the battles so far. 
t completed its main lines first; de- 
liveries started Sept. 28, 1951. It suc- 
ceeded in getting the Third U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to, cancel Al- 
gonquin’s FPC certificate last April; 
the U.S. Supreme Court this fall de- 
nied Algonquin’s plea for review of 
the circuit court action. 

When arguments came back before 
FPC last week, Northeastern won an- 
other battle. It argued FPC out of 
giving Algonquin a temporary certifi- 
cate under an emergency act. Now 
the battle is down to the funda- 
mental: Should FPC again give Al- 
gonquin a permanent certificate? 
¢Two Sides-Algonquin’s strongest 
hope of winning this war is FPC’s 
pe decision two years ago to divide 
up the New England market rather 
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than toss it all to one company. The 
circuit court ruling did not upset this 
policy. It merely said FPC had erred 
technically in not giving full hearing 
to Northeastern before awarding the 
certificate to Algonquin. 

Algonquin also claims its pipelines 
are now 99.9% complete, ready to start 
deliveries almost overnight if a certifi- 
cate is forthcoming. Northeastern 
would have to lay laterals from its pres- 
ent line and then duplicate or acquire 
the Algonquin system. 

Northeastern, on the other hand, 
claims it can serve Algonquin’s orig- 
inal territory, plus some nearby mar- 
kets not yet in either system, at an 
annual saving of nearly $5-million to 
New England gas consumers. 
¢ Figures—Algonquin testified _last 
week before FPC that it had already 
spent about $46-million of the total 
estimated cost of $53-million for its 
transmission lines. Northeastern testi- 
fied that it could serve Algonquin’s 
customers by spending about $22.6-mil- 
lion. The HF sae is the basis for 
Northeastern’s claim of a saving to 
consumers. 

Algonquin’s system was originally 
laid out to include 253 mi. of main 
line and 279 mi. of laterals; North- 


eastern’s is 244 mi. of main line 
and 168 mi. of laterals. Northeastern 
stepped its main lines up from 20 in. 


to 24 in. in anticipation of demand 
ere and maybe getting all of New 


ngland. 

° Roches: Northicadteth was first out 
of the starting a. It was incorpo- 
rated in August, 1949, as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. The original plan was to 
draw both from Tennessee’s line at the 
Massachusetts-New York border and 
from Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp.’s line near Greenwich, Conn. 
But Northeastern no longer has two 
suppliers—Transcontinental withdrew 
last summer. 

Later in 1949, Algonquin was set up 


- mostly by local utilities: New Eng- 


land Gas & Electric Assn. and East- 
ern Gas & Fuel Associates, each with 
about 354% of stock; Providence Gas 
Co., about 1%; Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission ., 28%. The investment 
of Texas Eastern, operator of the 
Inch pipelines, is estimated at about 
$4-million. Texas Eastern is to supply 
Algonquin through a connection with 
its main line at ".ambertville, N. J. 

¢ Local Sentimeni-.Christian Herter, 
governor-elect of Massachusetts, ap- 
peared before FPC to back the policy 
of splitting up the New England gas 
market. Algonquin’s application gets 
strong support, too, of course, from the 
26 local utilities that are signed up with 
the company to supply natural gas to 
3-million , 

Local utilities tell FPC that they’ve 
been counting on Algonquin gas so 
much that they didn’t expand their 
manufactured-gas facilities. They say 
they can meet current demand, but 
have no reserve for the expected increase 
in demand after Jan. 1. 
¢Money Matters—Utilities are still 
confident that Algonquin will win its 
certificate. But not so confident as 
early this year, when some companies 
published new rate schedules based on 
natural gas. Those rates, a few percent 
lower, had to be withdrawn when Al- 
gonquin lost its franchise. Consumers 
were disappointed. 

New Englanders are worried, too, 
about their investment in Algonquin. 
Besides the stock owned by utility 
proups, there’s $50-million in ey + e 

mds of which $37.3-million is ld 
by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
and three New England companies: 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., and New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 

At the same time some New Eng- 
landers are critical of FPC’s original 
idea to split the market. They point 
out that the capital cost to be paid 
in the end by the consumer is greatly 
increased by duplication of pipelines. 
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... IN JEWELRY STORES, DRUG 


STORES, FASHION STORES... 


$25-Million Worth of Art Blankets 


Crowds of people milled around in 
the Sicilian Room of the Shamrock 
Hotel, in Houston, last week. They were 
looking at a collection of art master- 
pieces. 

I'here were crowds in the auditorium 
of the Prudential Insurance Building, 
too—also looking at works of art. The 
same went for Main Street stores: 
Sweeney's jewelry store, Walgreen’s 
drugstore, and the Everitt-Buelow fa- 
shion shop. Everywhere you looked, 
you saw art. 

Che promoters of this phenomenon 
called it the Art for All Festival. It 
was staged through the combined ef- 
forts of Houston’s Allied Arts Assn., 
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a civic group, and New York’s Wilden- 
stein & Co., Inc., worldwide art dealer. 
Allied Arts did the promotion; Wilden- 
stein supplied the paintings—$25-mil- 
lion worth. 

e Mutual Benefit—The idea for the 
festival came from Allied Arts. In 
Houston, the association had often 
thought, there was less enthusiasm for 
the arts than there ought to be. Per- 
haps the best remedy would be a city- 
wide showing. 

Not only would a city-wide showing 
drum up some enthusiasm; it might also 
be used to raise money for the city mu- 
seum, for student art competitions, and 
art scholarships. 


The association ached Wilden- 
stein on the subject. Wildenstein 
thought it would be a good idea, too— 
though for different reasons: Houston 
has long intrigued lealers because 
of the rich crop of nillionaires and 
wealthy families th: ind because this 
potentially juicy art market has never 
really been tapped he millionaires, 
in general, haven’t been interested. 
¢ Big Show—So Wildenstein shipped 
150 paintings—so1 of them with 
price tags as high $300.000—from 
its New York galleries. Included were 
a 32-picture collection of Winslow 
Homer, a $300,000 Velasquez. Cost of 
transportation, insur and handling 
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Houston 


of the operation was approximately 
75,000. 

Wildenstein footed the bill. But it 
doesn’t consider the money wasted. 
One of its executives figures that the 
Houston showing will eventually ac- 
count for $5-million worth of sales. 
More important, the company thinks 
it has planted the seeds of an art mar- 
ket in Texas. “The enthusiasm is ter- 
rific.” 


Allied Arts has made out fine, too. 


It has interested Houston citizens in 
art. And proceeds from the festival— 
partly from auction of four paint- 
ings that Wildenstein donated—have 
amounted to $15,000. 
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On Thin Ice 


The power industry's 
reserve margin is too small 
for comfort—and will keep 
dwindling until 1955. 


rhis Christmas, U.S. power supply 
men are skating on the thinnest ice 
they've seen for years. Most of them 
expect they'll be able to keep up with 
day-by-day demand somehow or other, 
but their reserve capacity—the power 
industry's safety margin—is uncom 
fortably skimpy. And it’s going to get 
a lot skimpier. 

The trouble goes deeper than the 
usual Christmas disorder—yearend peak 
load putting an extra strain on Ca- 
pacity. This year there’s no imme- 
diate end in sight for the shortage. 
The steel strike, the arms program, nu- 
clear weapons expansion, and the very 
size and pace of the U.S. economy 
make the supply outlook tight for this 
year, tighter for 1953, and still tighter 
for 1954. 

Contributing to the problem is the 
fact that expansion of fac.lities is be- 
hind schedule. Back in March, De- 
fense Electric Power Administration 
figured that 32-million kw. of new ca- 
pacity could be installed between then 
and December, 1954. By summer 
DEPA saw that this was too high a goal 
and cut it to 29-million. This week 
it looks doubtful that anything more 
than 24-million will materialize. 
¢ The Problems—What makes power 
men especially unhappy is that there’s 
no apparent cure for their troubles. 
Basically, these troubles are: 

¢ Delays in the factories manufac- 
turing equipment for generating plants. 
These delays are due largely to ma- 
terials shortages—many of them stem- 
ming from the June-July steel strike. 
But another complicating factor, is 
the tightness of turbine order-boards. 
A delay on one unit holds up every 
unit behind it. 

¢ Staggering expansion of the 
Atomic Energy Ccesliaton’s power re- 
quirements. AEC’s method is to build 
a uranium refinery, then depend on 
interim power from local systems until 
it can get its own power plant built. 
This puts a sudden, heavy drain on lo- 
cal supply. And since power systems 
are closely interconnected, the effects 
are felt widely—several states away, per- 
haps—as the webbed systems drain their 
reserves to pick up the defaulted load. 

¢ The steer priority rat- 
ing setup. earmament, atomic, and 
special military SY my are higher 
on the priority list than “defense-sup- 
porting” industrial programs such as 
power. The trouble is that power plants 
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rat rams for thc veally scarce ma- 
terials. Take atom: ansion, for in- 
stance. The powe: plants that AEC 
builds for its uranium refineries get 
top priority. The systems that supply 
the interim power, however, come 
second. 

¢ Dwindling Margin—Through all this, 
the power industry thus far has man- 
aged to keep supply fairly even with 
day-by-day demand. The real problem 
is that reserve capacity has shrunk. 
When your reserve margin is narrow, 
a minor emergency can cause a major 
crisis—where, otherwise, it might hardly 
have been felt. 

And the longer vour reserves remain 
low, the worse shape you're in. A power 
plant operator can get by safely enough 
for one peak-load season by neglecting 
normal maintenance and by running 
his equipment at an: overload. But 
he can’t keep it up year after year. 
The longer he tries it, the more serious 
a breakdown he risks and the bigger his 
backlog of necessary maintenance be- 
comes. 
¢ The Outlook—Specifically, here are 
the yearend power prospects for this 
year and the next two: 

1952: About 1-million kw. of power 
load is being curtailed in the Pacific 
Northwest and in the Southeast. The 
problem in each of these regions is 
partly low water. But even if there 
were enough water, neither part of the 
country would be in the clear. 

1953: The general situation will be 
much the same as this year—only 
worse. The Northwest and Southeast 
will be subject to water conditions. 
Elsewhere—particularly in central areas 
—there’ll be widespread voltage cur- 
tailment and dropping of intcrruptible 
power. Reserve margin will shrink fur- 
ther. 

1954: Prospects, according to one 
spokesman, are “very considerably 
worse.” By yearend AEC will have 
a lot of new plants ready to start eat- 
ing interim | gee mage the present 
demand at Oak Ridge, double at Pa- 
ducah. At the same time, the cumu- 
lative effect of factory delays will reach 
its height. All this will come during 
the winter-peak season. The result will 
be unsafe reserve margins all over the 
country—perhaps_ insufficient | day-by- 
day supply in some areas. 

In 1955 most of the Pike County 
(Ohio) atomic load is due on the line. 
The Pike County load will almost equal 
the combined increases at Oak Ridge 
and Paducah. But by that time, power 
men hope, some of the pressure will be 
off: Manufacturers will be catching up 
on their backlogs; older atomic instal- 
lations will start operating their own 
plants. Not until 1956, though, do 
ey men expect their program to be 

ack on schedule. 


—— directly with these higher- 
P 
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New Bull Market? 


Even canny investment 
bankers feel more confident. 
And the market's postelection 
upsurge suggests a boom. 


There’s a new confidence in the stock 
market. You saw it last week when the 
Dow-Jones industrial and rail averages 
broke through to another new high for 
this already aging bull market. 

You saw it, too, in the increased vol- 
ume of trading on the upswing. 

For the first time you can now find 
people who seriously predict that this 
market is going to turn into a Republi- 
can bull market that will top everything 
in history. You can hear talk that the 
Dow-Jones industrials could conceivably 
hit 500. (This week the average was 
around 283; at the high-water mark of 
1929, it hit 381.17). There’s not much 
of this supercharged optimism, but 
even the more cautious traders are talk- 
ing about “a new advance from pres- 
ent levels.” 

And even at the Hollywood (Fla.) 

meeting of the investment bankers—a 
group that has taken enough of a beat- 
ing in the last 20 years to knock the 
stars out of its eyes—you could feel the 
new confidence percolating. 
« Happier—Very little of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Assn. convention’s official 
business directly concerned stock mar- 
kets or the prices of shares. Yet ques- 
tions like, “How’s the market?” and 
“How'd they close?’ were almost as 
commonplace in the Florida resort as at 
the corner of Broad and Wall. 

Of this there was no doubt: Since 
the election, the investment bankers are 
a lot happier over the outlook for the 
securities business in general and the 
stock market in particular. 

They don’t look for any second com- 
ing of the 1920s. And they don’t rule 
out the possibility of a business reces- 
sion—maybe fairly sharp—within the 
next year. They even grant that profits 
may not be anything to turn investors’ 
heads even if corporate taxes are cut and 
price ceilings are ditched by the com- 
ing administration. 

But here’s the thing they do believe: 
Money has taken courage. Investors, 
big and little, are willing to buy stocks, 
even though the future isn’t clear—the 
same investors who turned their backs 
on high profits and liberal dividend 
yields for so long. 
¢ Intangible—The optimism of invest- 
ors, most observers agree, has little to 
it that is tangible. Few expect revolu- 
tionary changes at home. Not many see 
any quick and easy solutions abroad. 
There’s some agreement that corporate 
profits might slump on even a modest 
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dip in business activity and that some 
dividends might have to be reduced. 

All the while, the ticker tape has 
been translating the optimism into 
something very tangible—the highest 
valuation investors ever have placed on 
American business. 
¢ Investors—If you pry into the in- 
vestor’s mind, one of the first things 
you find will strike you as a contradic- 
tion. Not so long ago people were say- 
ing, “Buy stocks as a hedge against 
inflation.” ‘Today, many of the same 
people will be found saying, “You had 
better buy, even if there is some de- 
flation coming.” 

To some of the people involved, 
this may not even look inconsistent. 
They didn’t like the inflation, even if 
they were hedged. 

It’s easy to believe that such in- 
vestors would stick to the bitter end. 
But old-timers in the stock market 
reason that this new faith could be 
shaken. Hence, they don’t rule out the 
possibility of a shakeout. 
¢ Uncertainties—Early this week there 
was uneasiness in some quarters. Maybe 
the market’s uncertainty was just a 
slight indigestion after the run-up. Or 
maybe the market’s latest underpin- 
nings weren’t too sturdy after all. To- 
day's prices are so high that they can 
hardly attract the bargain hunters; they 
may, in fact, entice some people into 
accepting profits. 

And there are the international wor- 
ries. As Joseph T. Johnson, retiring 
president, warned the IBA members 
on Monday, the United States can 
hardly expect business to remain 
healthy if other free nations go into a 
decline. Many a stock market analyst 
will echo that, adding: “Tell me how 
the world will go, and I'll tell you 
about the market.” 

Credit case or stringency also re- 
mains something of an enigma (page 
77 
Money is just tight enough so that 
a good many bankers hanker to up the 
rates of interest they are charging. Yet 
they would like to be able to tell cus- 
tomers that they were forced into the 
advance. Thus they might welcome a 
hike in the Federal Reserve’s rediscount 
rate as a justification. 
¢ Warming—However, Federal Reserve 
Board chairman William McC. Martin 
warned the investment bankers that 
decisions like this have been returned 
to the marketplace. In effect, that puts 
all concerned on notice that money 
rates will be determined by business 
demand and bank supply—not by an 
arbitrary decision in Washington. 

Also, Martin refuses to encourage 
any hope for a change in today’s mar- 
gin requirements for carrying stock. 
Questioned in some detail, he insisted 
that this is a matter for the full board’s 
decision—at which he refuses to hint. 


TV's Pot of Gold 


Opening of new chan- 
nels is creating a big demand 
for new broadcasting equip- 
ment and home receivers. 


The makers of television equipment— 
home receivers and broadcast transmit- 
ters—are having themselves a boom. 

Experts in the industry estimate that 

TV set sales will hit at least 6-million 
this year, compared with last year’s 5.4- 
million. Much of the demand stems 
from the fact that new TV areas are 
opening up as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission hands out permits 
for new stations. 
e Ready to Go—The only blues-sing- 
ers are new owners of TV permits who 
are itching to get on the air as soon as 
possible. But manufacturers of broad- 
casting equipment can’t keep up with 
the demand for transmitters and other 
equipment. 

Since FCC ended its three-year freeze 
on new stations last Julv, the commis- 
sion has issued permits for some 113 
new TV stations. Six are already on 
the air, and another will be in a few 
days. Denver and Honolulu each have 
two stations now. Portland, Ore., Aus- 
tin and Lubbock, Tex, each have one. 
Of these, only Portland is using the new 
UHF (ultrahigh frequency) channels— 
and reports are that, technically, the 
UHF broadcasts are working out well. 

At the rate FCC is moving, there 

will probably be at least 100 new sta- 
tions on the air within the next 12 
months. Local retailers are already 
stocking up to take care of the antici- 
pated demand for sets. 
e Sales Up—The opening up of new 
TV territory is only one factor in the 
boom for TV eiver sales. With 
around 20-million sets now in use, 
many dealers report that from 60% to 
75% of sales are to owners of small 
sets trading in for the 17-in. and larger 
screens. 

During October 
200,000 per week 


factory output was 
or a rate close to 
10-million sets per year. On Oct. 24, 
manufacturers had only 97,500 sets in 
inventorv, the lowest in two vears. 

¢ Bottlenecks—I'CC’s speedy action on 
applications for new stations is really 
pushing the station-equipment produc- 
ers. So far, transmitters are the bottle- 
neck—but there’s a feeling that a sizable 
amount of equipment has been stashed 
away by prospective licensees. 

Contrary to earlier expectation, so far 
there have been enough channels to go 
around. As the time for hearings ap- 
proached, many marginal applicants 
withdrew, or shifted their applications 
to the uncontested UHF channels. 
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Here are a few of the many 
types of steel and related prod- 
ucts on hand right now, ready 
for immediate shipment from 
your nearby Ryerson plant. 
Many may be used in place of 
products that are still hard to 
get. Check the items you need, 
and save time by ordering them 
next time you call Ryerson. 


RYERSON 


Department Store 
for Steel Users 


ALLOYS 
Tested alloys of known hard- 
enability, both standard and 
aircraft quality. Complete 
heat treatment guide with 
each shipment. 


WELDED MECHANICAL TUBING 


Hot and cold rolled, rounds 
ond sqvares in a wide range 
of sizes. Consider cost. Sub- 
stitute for seamless tubing. 





CARBON SHEETS 


Both hot and cold rolled com- 
ing into better supply, espe- 
cially cold rolled in the heavier 
gauges. 


STRAIGHT CHROME STAINLESS 
No allotment required for 
these stainless bars, piates and 
sheets—and they can often 
replace restricted nickel-bear- 
ing types. 


TOOL STEEL 


Water, oil or air hardening 
steel, High in quality; eco- 
nomical in price. Hardening 





Strong, non-skid Inland 4-Way 
Safety Plate protects feet 
against slipping, floors against 
wear. Easily fabricated. 





“, 


CHAIN & WIRE ROPE 
Rugged, dependable TM 
chain, iron, steel and alloy 
qualities, furnished to order. 
High quality wire rope shipped 
from large stocks, 





BABBITT METAL : 
Glyco Babbitt, an exclusive 
Ryerson product, has physicals 
equal to high tin Bobbitts; costs 
substantially less and is unre- 
stricted, 


RYERSON STEEL 


& 


& 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH @ BUFFALO © CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE © ST. LOUIS @ LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE © SEATTLE 

















TRANE 


AIR CONDITIONING SERVES 


EVERYWHERE 





The Quest for a way to put a better paint job on four hundred or more new auto- 


mobiles a day at t 


Ford Motor Company’s St. Paul assembl 
engineers to TRANE equipment. Today this plant uses many 


plant turned Ford 
RANE products. 


Liisa conditions air 


to help paint the body of a sleek new Ford 
ee. Or fo warm an upholstery factory 


When problems of temperature 
slow up production, or otherwise 
affect efficiency, progressive manage- 
ment invokes TRANE’s product know- 
how. TRANE heat-transfer equipment 
serves a thousand processing needs, 
and its air-conditioning installations 
create the essential climates of indus- 
try all over America. 

TRANE’s great range of equipment 


for heating, cooling and ventilating 
is matched . . . designed and built to 
serve together. There are 80 TRANE 
sales offices in the U.S. Our people 
will gladly work with you or your con- 
sultants. Meanwhile, we’ll be happy 
to send you our Bulletin 2174, which 
details these and other TRANE solu- 
tions to temperature problems. Have 
your secretary write for a free copy. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 





Droftiess Heating of 150,000 sq. ft. of s ‘ 
ture Manufacturing Company of Omaha, Nebraska. Since TRANE Projection Heaters 
have been installed, this huge area is healthfully, economically, efficiently heated. 
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ce was no easy task for the National Furni- 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Buick’s current expansion will boost 
production to 750,000 cars a year when 
the program ends in 1954. This will 
bring Buick up close to third place in 
the industry, in its dogged race to over- 
take Plymouth. So far, Buick’s best 
sales year was 1950, when it sold 556,- 
000 cars. 

eo 
Nationwide broadcasting plan for times 
of air-raid danger, two years in the mak- 
ing, was approved by President Truman 
this week. The plan would foil raiders, 
yet permit continuous broadcasting by 
standard AM stations (BW—Oct.4’52, 
pl74). FM, TV, and ham stations 
would be silenced 

es 
Breach-of-contract suit has been filed 
by the U.S. against Schering Corp., 
which the government sold a few 
months ago to a group of private in- 
vestors (BW —Mar.22’52,p23). The 
suit charges that the once-German-held 
Schering, leading maker of pharmaceuti- 
cals, sex hormones, and antihistamines, 
has not carried out a presale agreement 
to turn over 215 German-originated 
patents to the government. 

eo 
Ohio Valley Electric Corp. has placed 
nearly $80-million worth of orders for 
turbogenerators and boilers. They will 
be installed in two power plants Ohio 
Valley will build to supply electric 
power for Atomic Energy Commission’s 
$l-billion diffusion center near Ports- 
mouth, Ohio (BW—Nov.8’52,p36). 

e 
Liggett & Myers n hammer away 
with its ad theme that Chesterfield’s 
don’t irritate (BW —Nov.8’52,p50). A 
district judge d ed Federal Trade 
Commission’s fal idvertising com- 
plaint against L&M on the grounds 
that under the ming of the law 
cigarettes are not lrug . . . intended 
to affect the funct of man.” 

a 
Another aluminum reduction plant for 
the government 1 round of alumi- 
num expansion lanned by Harvey 
Machine Co BW—Nov.29’52,p34). 
DPA hasn’t fin ipproved financing 
arrangements, but Harvey says work on 
the $45-millio regon project will 
start as soon truction materials 
are allocated. 

7 
Low-cost air tourist service across the 
North Atlantic een so successful 
that airlines at International Air 
Transport Assn ference in France 
unanimously ag to extend it world- 
wide. If the step-by-step plan is fol- 
lowed through, t t service will com- 
pletely girdle th rld by Apr. 1, 1954. 
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“The fifteen-year-old credit union in our Dayton plant has 

contributed much to the economic welfare of our employees. 

It helps solve personal financial problems and gives employees a 

place to borrow money without paying excessive interest. Its 

“Our company credit union has resulted in a good service to employees has helped employer-employee relations.” 
relationship among our employees by giving each an W. @. BOSWELL, Vice-President 
opportunity to serve the group. It has encouraged thrift pe al Cash Regi 2 ¢ 

and provided loans at a reasonable rate. I strongly Nation egister Co. 

recommend employee credit unions.” 
FRIEND W. GLEASON, Vice-President—Secretary, 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


America’s top business 
leaders tell why 
Employees’ Credit Unions 


“Our twelve credit unions have been 
of material benefit to both the em- 
ployees and the company. They have 
helped employees in times of distress 
and promoted thrift. They have had 


* 
onemployee morale. 





Ome cw AG 4. L. KRAFT, Chairman, Emeritus, 

“By helping people help themselves financially credit i  -_ a f of the Board of Directors, 
unions foster a fine spirit of independence. The feeling j ‘4 Kraft Foods Company 
of security in belonging to a credit union benefits the , . 
company as well as the individual. I'm happy that 
all Eastern Air Line's employees have credit union 
Services available to them.” 

CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER, 
President and General Manager, Eastern Air Lines 


Help Start Your Employees’ Credit Union 15,000 credit unions now serve over 6,000,000 
y people including employees of such companies as: 
These are but a few of the wholehearted endorsements given —r4¢ Kroger Company + General Mills, Inc. + International 


employees’ credit unions by the managers, owners and per- Harvester Company + Shell Oil Company + Armstrong Rubber 
: ; . Company + The Dow Chemical Company + Employers Mutual 
sonnel directors of American businesses. Lidhiity Fseutanse Coditigg ©. Sedan Dhdanile Corpanitioe 


Wherever a credit union is organized it begins immediately 
to help employees. And by helping employees it helps the 
business. The employee free from financial anxiety is a more 
efficient and reliable person. He is less prone to accident, ab- 
senteeism and job quitting. 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 


Your encouragement will help get a credit union started 
among your employees. They would operate it independently 
and at no expense or trouble to the company. Use the handy 
“memo” to help remind you to write Credit Union headquar- 
ters for complete information. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A.— HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


; 
CREDIT UNION 








Look at 
your Order Form 
this way 


Let’s say your purchasing 
expense figures $10. per order. 
Maybe it’s less, maybe more.* 


Whatever your cost, it is the same 
whether the order covers $1 or $1000. worth of goods. 
If you think of your order blanks as actual currency, 
you'll see why it pays to “gang up” orders for supplies 
whenever possible. 


Your INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR can help you do this. 
In one complete stock, he carries some 75% of the 
products you buy. A single order to him, and a single 
check after delivery can cover a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. You can avoid the multiple expense of sending 
the many individual orders needed to buy direct from 
manufacturers, 


As a further advantage, when you buy through the 
Distributor, you reduce all your stock carrying costs 
... including storage space, heat, light, cleaning, insur- 
ance, and labor. You lower your interest on inventory, 
also, and avoid losses due to deterioration and design 
changes. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL 


Your Distributor offers other services that make your 
job easier... reliable product information, and emer- 
gency deliveries on the double-quick. Find out how 
much he can help you. You'll see then why so many 
of industry’s shrewdest buyers are steadily increas- 
ing their purchases through Industrial Supply Dis- 
tributors. 


For your valve needs, you can be sure of resourceful, 
experienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distribu- 
tor. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


*Cost of individual purchase estimated by average size 
industrial concern: $7.50. Why not figure your cost? 


~ JENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND MARK 


VALVES <> 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
DEC. 6, 1952 


Harmony within the GOP hangs by a thin string. Taft’s dander is up. 
He was the ball carrier in Congress when the GOP was the “out” party. 

He campaigned for the election of Eisenhower after losing his own 
fight for the nomination. Rightly or wrongly, he counted on a key role 
in the incoming Eisenhower administration. 

Now Taft feels he’s being frozen out—being pushed to the sidelines, 
both as to current policy making and the future leadership of the party. 

Durkin’s appointment as Secretary of Labor merely tripped the explo- 
sion. Taft already was burning, but had kept quiet about it. He had said 
that he was asked to make suggestions for the Cabinet, which he did. But 
as the names came out, not cne was a Taft choice. Then came Durkin, a 
Democrat who opposed Eisenhower, supported Stevenson. To cap it all, he 
had advocated repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. Taft thought that too much. 


It’s too early to predict Taft and Eisenhower blocs in Congress. When 
the general has his Korean trip behind him, he may try to patch things 
up with the Ohio senator. But it will take some doing, even if Eisenhower 
is for it. : ; 

The danger of Taft to Eisenhower is this: The Ohio senator has a 
following. In the past, he has had the support of more than a majority of 
Republicans in the Senate. And he has worked closely with the conserva- 
tive Southern Democrats. This coalition can still control, at least in 
theory. If Taft chooses, he can write a record that will make it tough for 
Eisenhower to hold contro} of Congress when the 1954 elections roll around. 


It looks like a calculated gamble for Eisenhower. By ignoring Taft in 


Cabinet selections, he has answered the Democratic argument that he would 
be a captive of the Ohio Republican. If he can get by with, it in his own 
party, he can write his programs without concessions tu this or that 
faction. It will take months to show whether he’ll win or lose. 


The Cabinet will be confirmed. Generally, reaction to the selections 
has been very favorable. 

Weeks as Secretary of Commerce brings in another businessman. His 
top assistant, Williams, as undersecretary, also has the business viewpoint. 

Durkin is the only appointment getting little applause. Labor reaction 
to him is favorable (he heads the AFL plumbers). But Democrats who 
bolted their own party to support Eisenhower don’t regard him as much 
of a concession. Then there’s the complaint from the Taft side of the GOP. 


Talk of a bigger war in the East is on the rise. You pick it up here, 
where the Truman Administration is packing up to leave, and in New York, 
where the Eisenhower administration is taking shape. . 

It’s speculative, of course. Eisenhower’s policy hasn’t yet firmed up. 
Still, the speculation is worthy of attention. Note the reasons behind all 
the excitement: 

a 

A negotiated peace in Korea seems as remote as ever. We've dickered 
for a year and a half, trying to find a way to get off the Communist hook. 
And while we dickered, holding a fixed line, the Reds built up—reinforced. 

The problem for the West: How do we get it over with? It’s the answer 
to this that brings on the talk of a bigger war—talk of fighting it out, 
instead of trying to talk it out while the Reds bleed us. 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
DEC. 6, 1952 


Eisenhower will bring back a firsthand judgment. And the guessing 
is he will take a stand alongside those who feel we must fight our way cut. 
The Pentagon says its field commanders feel there’s no other way. 


A China blockade is getting new support. Truman has been against 
it, because he didn’t think it would do much to strangle the Reds. But 
now there’s feeling that the earlier appraisal might be wrong—that a 
tight blockade would cut traffic, not only within China, but with Russia, too. 

A spring offensive is a possibility, too. To pull it off properly, = 
shaper figures U.N. forces would need three more divisions. They ca 

be taken from the U.S. But whether Eisenhower would send them from 
here, send only part and insist on our allies supplying the remainder, or 
get the extra fighting men from Chiang on Formosa can only be guessed at. 


Some business consequences of a tougher war can be anticipated now, 
in general terms. 

Many prices would tend to firm. You saw how the sensitive com- 
modities reacted upward to Russia’s opposition to the Indian plan for peace. 

Forward buying would increase. A stepup in the fighting wouldn’t 
make much of an immediate drain on materials. That would take some 
time. But demand always firms up on a war scare—even on the anticipa- 
tion of one. 

Then, there would be more drafting. Young fathers, passed over up 
to now, would become vulnerable. And regardless of a stepped-up war, 


more 19-year-olds will be taken. 
oo 


Policy decisions are being held up by both the present Administration 
and the men selected to come to Washington with Eisenhower Jan. 20 

Price wage control is the key example. Truman this week overruled 
all his stabilization officials to give the coal miners the $1.90 per day they 
had negotiated with the operators. This is almost the last straw for any 
semblance of wage-price stabilization. Yet Truman’s decision was delayed 
a whole week in an effort to keep his wage board together. 

Truman is trying to keep at least a broken-down program to hand over 
to the Republicans on Jan. 20. He figures that if a real war scare comes 
before then he’ll be able to clamp down again—if he has some sort of 
program still going. Anything that happens after inauguration is Hisen- 
hower’s worry. 

2 

Republican congressmen are inclined to be cautious, too. They don’t like 
the wage-price ceilings (which expire March 31) and the materia! con- 
trols, which will expire next midyear. But the earlier clamor to let all 
controls go is dying down. In its place, you get observations that in view 
of the foreign mess the GOP is inheriting from the Democrats, maybe 
controls will have to be retained—at least on a standby basis. 

o 

Legislation for an individual income tax cut is now being drawn up 
by Rep. Reed (Republican, New York) who will chairman the tax-writing 
House Ways & Means Committee. His idea is to take off the 10% to 15% 
post-Korean boost in individual income taxes June 30, the date the excess- 
profits tax expires. 

A word of caution: Reed announced his plans without knowing what 
the new budget will be and without consultation with Eisenhower’s men. 
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You're looking at a good reason 
why top plane builders are attain- 
ing faster, greater production. 
This photo shows a seamless 
tube hot-extruded by Curtiss- 
Wright from a forging of Barium’s 
Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc. (the 
tube will become a hollow steel 
propeller blade). It’s this ability 
of suppliers to provide plane pro- 
ducers with vital raw materials, 
parts, complete assemblies, that 
helps boost aircraft output. 
Other Barium subsidiaries sup- 
ply the industry with the key com- 
ponents described in the captions 


below, gearbox assemblies, cylin- 
der liners, Fiberglas and mag- 
nesium wings, and many more. 

The group of strategically 
located companies known as 
Barium Steel Corporation serves 
aviation as a unified source for its 
needs in steel and other materials 

.. controlling quality from blast 
furnace to end product, working 
as a self-contained unit to speed 
urgently needed orders. 

Barium can do the same for 
any industry. Write Barium at 25 
Broad St., New York City, for in- 
formation. No obligation. 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP * CENTRAL IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURNACE «CLYDE IRON 
WORKS. INC * CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY * EAST 
COAST AERONAUTICS, INC. + ERIE BOLT AND NUT 
COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STAMPINGCO. ‘GLOBE FORGE 
INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL FORGE @ STEEL. INC 
JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO . KERMATH 
MANUFACTURING CO. * KERMATH LIMITED (CANADA) 
PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. * PHOENIX IRON @ STEEL CO 


WILEY MANUFACTURING CO 


“STRATOFORTRESS” (8-52), heavy bomber, 
with inlet (for filling oil, fuel, water-alco- 
hol tanks) protected by a filler cap, made 
by Barium’s East Coast Aeronautics, Inc, 
Boeing Airplane Co. makes B-52s. 


“FLYING BOXCAR” (C-119), carrying 10,000 
Ibs. of cargo or equivalent weight in pas- 
sengers, is made by Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. with gear blanks produced 
by Barium’s Globe Forge, Inc. 


“THUNDERJET”’ (6-846), fighter-bomber, 
speeding on swept wings at 650 mph plus, 
uses hydraulic assemblies, manufactured 
for the builder, Republic Aviation Corp.,* 
by Barium’s Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. 








Roller Mill in International's Bentonite Clay Plant, Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


Engineers have tamed cyclonic force to produce 


clay in the exact degree of fineness required for oil d 


cyclone bonding operations and other industrial applicatior 


ground to uniform, accurate size, is swept from the n 


air stream into huge cyclone collectors. Here, under t 


hits bentonit 
i $s en Oni e air revolving at high velocity, the bentonite is removed 


stream, ready for b g and delivery. Carefull ected raw 


materials are mined, dried under precisely controlled eratures 


Y and ground in roller mills to a fineness of 200 to 2500 me to obtain 


the quality, plasticity and uniformity essential for a of uses. 


As a result of product quality and large production rces, the 


Eastern Clay Department of International operates mine ind plants 


that are the world’s largest suppliers of foundry bond 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


0 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicag 
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Why Th 


@The advertising agencies are finding themselves 
faced with increasing new demands from clients for services. 


Madison 


@ With costs rising, there's increasing impetus towards 
greater concentration in the business. 
@ The shifts are speeded by the highly fluid nature of 


the advertising business. 


The advertising agency business isn’t 
what it used to he. You can see that 
in the unusual number of mergers that 
have taken place in the past few years. 
These testify to changed conditions in 
advertising. It gets harder and harder 
for small and medium agencies to make 
a living—or at least to make a lucrative 
one. 

In the earlier days of advertising, 
practically anyone with sharp wits 
could cut a slice off the melon. Ad- 
vertising by and large was what its 
practitioners describe as “creative.” 
That is, the emphasis was on brilliant 
copy, a neat turn of phrase, an arresting 
headline, a catchy theme. Though these 
things are still the essence of advertis- 
ing, they are no longer the only stock 
in trade an adman must carry. 

« New ds—Today, advertising 
has become “scientific.” The clients 
want research, merchandising help, 
market surveys, public relations pro- 
grams, commercial films, TV shows, 
and a dozen other things. And they 
get it—or go elsewhere. 

These high-power demands are in 
turn revving up costs, driving agencies 
towards concentration of power. Smaller 
agencies, finding themselves lost in the 
race, pool their resources or gravitate 
toward the large agencies. 
¢ Growing List—The strength of the 
merger trend is clear when you look at a 
list of just the major mergers that have 
gone through or been announced since 
the fall. Some agencies have joined 
forces to form new organizations: 

¢ Doremus & Co. and Benjamin 
Eshleman & Co. (Philadelphia) to form 
Doremus-Eshleman Co. 

¢ Reiss Advertising and Friend- 
Sloane Advertising to form Friend, 
Reiss & McGlone. 

These agencies have lost their identi- 

ties by merging into other agencies: 

¢ Morton Freund Advertising 
Agency into Lawrence C. Gumbinner 
Advertising Agency. 

e W. Earl Bothwell into Geyer 
Advertising. 
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¢ Owen & Chappell into Kenyon 
& Eckhardt. 

¢ Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency (Seattle) into Ruthrauff & 
Ryan. 

e J. D. Tarcher & Co. into Cecil 
& Presbrey. 


1. Why Merge? 


There are, of course, any number of 
reasons, personal and business, behind 
mergers. Many of them reach back to 
the earliest days of advertising. 

Mergers have always been one classic 
route to bigness. Advertising Agency 
magazine recently pointed out that 
some of the most famous agencies— 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
for instance—were the products of 
mergers. 

The process of big agencies adding 
business by swallowing up smaller ones 
continues. Kenyon & Eckhardt, in 
taking on Owen & Chappell recently, 
secured at one crack a beer and a liquor 
account, thus replacing two such ac- 
counts lost by K&E in recent months. 
¢ Fluid Situation—Merging, shifting, 
combining, recombining have always 
been in the nature of x Rew . It is 
a fluid kind of business, largely ause 
ad agencies are essentially people. There 
is no plant or capital investment to 
speak of, just brains. Accounts tend to 
follow people—a handy situation for 
young men eager to get ahead. The 
big break for many an ambitious 
Madison Ave. man came when he quit 
the shop—with an account in his back 
pocket. 

A good recent example of this process 
is provided by David J. Mahoney, a 29- 
year old former vice-president of Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan. He quit a $25,000 job, 
walked out with the Vir inia Dare wine 
account as the nucleus of a new agency. 
In a year’s time he has achieved $1.2- 
million in annual billings. 

At the other end of a career, age also 
becomes a factor in shifts, thanks to the 
tax structure of the day. Men get old 


Avenue ? 


quickly in the agency business, begin 
to look for capital gains as an easy, 
lucrative way out. “It’s dangerous,” 
thinks one o er, “for an old agency 
man surrounded by ruthless young men 
to delay taking a profit.” 

In a recent issue of Advertising Age, 
tax expert J. K. Lasser puts the case 
this way: “Men arriving at 50 begin 
to think of their estates—how they can 
be kept liquid. They have a family to 
consider. $0 a deal in which they can 
be paid off over a short or long term— 
and still keep on the job—is often very 
attractive to them.” Lasser outlines the 
tax advantages that can accrue to one 
side or the other. 


heh (He 


ll. The Economic Key 


As this suggests, the chief spur be- 
hind agency mergers today doesn’t come 
from hunger. In some cases, of course, 
there are what amount to forced sales, 
cases where an agency has lost its best 
accounts or has over-extended itself. 

But agency people are generally 
agreed that a strong, deep economic 
tide runs behind agency mergers. In 
almost every case the principals in- 
volved will insist that they were moti- 
vated by long-range thinking, not 
immediate pressure. 
¢ More Services—John H. Owen, who 
recently merged Owen & Chappell into 
the larger Kenyon & Eckhardt, says that 
he saw the handwriting on the wall for 
the smaller agency. . He remarks: 
“Clients today are getting more in the 
way of service—more merchandising, 
research, media counsel. Whether they 
demand it or not, they'll continue to 
be offered more and more.” 

Of his own move, Owen says, “It 
was one of those things. Either knock 
myself out to supply those services or 
merge.” He rejected the idea of merg- 
ing with another agency of Owen & 
Chappell’s size in favor of moving into 
a big agency that already had all the 
necessary services set up and going. 
¢ Diversifying—Others find different 
solutions. John A. Cairns had been in 
business for 25 years in New York City 
when he decided that hfs medium-sized 
agency needed diversification. He was 
too deep in textiles. So two years ago 
he merged with another medium agency 
that had a lot of household furnishing 
accounts. Today Anderson & Cairns is 
doing slightly more business than the 
two agencies did rately. 

Size Problem-Siee, thinks Cairns, 
plays a major role in forcing mergers; 











1 Makes office reports 
more accurate 

2 Speeds them to 
your desk 

3 Shows how to 
save 200%-300 
on record forms 
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Time : 


It’s National Blank Book’s 
NEW Records Catalog 


You, your accountants and department heads will all agree that 
the dollar spent for this new Records catalog is the best invest- 
ment in office efficiency ever made! Apart from more accurate 
and time-saving reports, you’ll cut record-keeping costs to the 
bone by using National’s inexpensive stock forms as against 
high cost special forms. What’s more, you’ll save on inventory — 
your NATIONAL Stationer has them available instantly. Printed 
in 4 colors, this 100 page, fully indexed “‘bible of record-keeping 
systems” contains over 2,000 items including 
binders and accessory items. Get your copy 
from your NATIONAL Stationer . . . or clip 


- a dollar bill to coupon and mail — today! 


Can Use It! 
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it isn’t just a question, however, of big 
or smal]. Cairns and others agree that 
a small “one-man” agency with billings 
of, say, $l-million, can be profitable 
for the owner. The trouble comes when 
you get a little bigger. At somewhere 
about $3-million in billings there is a 
kind of sonic barrier where profits disap- 
pear and agencies tend to fly into 
pieces. 

At the $3-million mark agencies be- 
come very vulnerable. They're too big 
for one man to supervise personally, 
not big enough to be able to supply 
the services large agencies can afford. 
If they start to take on more help to 
handle the business, expenses mount. 
The expense ratio, say agency people, 
doubles or even trebles at about this 
point. Furthermore, if you have built 
up one account to anything like a solid 
one, it becomes fair game for every big 
agency in town 

Cairns says, “You either have to be- 
come bigger or smaller. It’s a business 
decision.” 


lll. New Pressures 


As the economy has grown and ad 
budgets have swelled, the pressure on 
agencies has increased proportionally. 

What has worked most havoc with 

smaller agencies? The advertisers’ need 
for help on research? On merchan- 
dising? On public relations and pro- 
motion? On television—that most fan- 
tastically expensive of all media? 
e Enter TV—TYV is the culprit to some, 
who say that it has added new unex- 
pected complexities to agency existence. 
Radio was comparatively simple to 
handle. But TV contracts alone are 
difficult and complex, requiring more 
legal talent to handle protracted and 
complicated negotiations. 

On the other hand, agency people 
point out that the production of TV 
shows is not in itself a problem for 
most agencies. Only a bare handful 
work the shows up within the agency. 
Most of them buy “packages” on the 
outside, charge the client a fee on top 
of the cost. 

This is a good illustration of what 
has happened to agency business. Only 
the exceptional account can be han- 
dled on the traditional 15% fee col- 
lected on billings. The profit lies in 
those extra services, and more and 
more agencies are earning their incomes 
from them. 

But mostly agencies can’t go out- 
side to buy these services. Television is 
exceptional because it’s a new medium 
and advertisers make allowances. Other 
services must be supplied by the agency 
itself. 

The 15% package comes with a lot 
of trimmings today, and if you can’t 
supply the gift wrapping you may have 
to close up shop 
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Torrington Needle Bearings have set outstanding 
service records in countless applications throughout 
industry. The reason is simple. Needle Bearings are 
made to last. The one-piece shell which serves as the 
outer raceway is accurately drawn from carefully 
selected strip steel. After forming, it is carburized 
and hardened, with no further grinding that might 
destroy the wear-resistant raceway surfaces. The pre- 
cision-ground rollers are thru-hardened for long life. 

Because of this careful selection of materials and 
precision workmanship to close tolerances, Torrington 
Needle Bearings provide accurate, dependable per- 
formance in the most rugged applications. Ask our 
engineering department to help you determine how 
you can use Needle Bearings to advantage in your 
product. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 
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| ROBINSON 


Vibration Control 


DECEMBER, 1952 


What is a Vibration Mount? 


It is a mechanism for isolating 
equipment from oscillation and 
impact. A Robinson all-metal mount 
has high damping (stability) and 
graduated load deflection character- 
istics that permit it to absorb vibra- 
tion and shock far better than other 
devices. A Robinson engineered 
mounting system is designed to pro- 
tect vital equipment under specific 
conditions with the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy. 


Surprising 

performance 
of new 
all-metal 
mounts 


(Cut-away view of 
unit mount No. 7002L) 


The new Robinson Met-L-Flex 
mounts were originally developed by 
unbelievably severe testing in mod- 
ern high speed combat planes. Out- 
standing performance was proved. 
And now in industrial fields they 
are meeting every challenge with 
the same flying colors. Made with an 
exclusive, all-steel resilient cushion- 
ing material, Robinson mounts give 
maximum performance under any 
atmospheric conditions. They are 
not affected, by oil, temperature, or 
moisture—and they do not wear out. 


(Robinson Engineered Mounting System) 





What’s your 
vibration problem ? 


Today’s engineers with vibration 
problems—whether involving heavy 
equipment or delicate precision 
mechanisms—are turning to the 
Robinson system of engineered 
vibration control with Met-L-Flex 
mounts. Robinson mounts have been 
tested and accepted by more than 
three hundred electronics, aircraft 
and industrial manufacturers. 

If your project calls for vibration 
control write to Robinson and find 
out how the newest developments in 
this field can help you. 





ROBINSON AVIATION INC. 

















... Dietary and “Health” Foods 


root beer, black 
So far the 
ited to the New 
York metropolitan area and Washing- 


The food-packing business is sud- 
denly waking to the fact that a new, 
and moderately booming, market has 
been opened up. 

Ads battling against Obesity (like the 
one in the upper picture) have helped 
develop customers for low-calorie die- 
tetic foods (lower picture). 

Importance of the market is shown 
by a full-page ad run in the New York 
Times the day after Thanksgiving. It 
heralded a line of dietetic foods by 
Flotills Products, Inc., of California. 
This big-time advertising is only one 
indication of a growing trend: 

e Since the war, large canners like 
Pratt-Low Preserving Co. and Rich- 
mond-Chase Co. have been packing 
fruit in water—without sugar—for peo- 
ple on low-calorie diets. 

e Last spring Kirsch Beverage, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, brought out a sweet- 
ened, sugarless ginger ale (No-Cal). 
Sales in the New York area have been 
so impressive that Kirsch is now bot- 


tling four other flavo 
cherry, cream soda, and cola. 
No-Cal market is lin 
ton, D. C., but the company is seri- 
ously considering going national. 

¢ The Borden Co., a pioneer pro- 
ducer of dried skim milk, reports that 
the sales of its nonfat dry milk (Star- 
lac) passed 60-million Ib. in 1951. It 
sold eee agar Ib. in 1949 (BW— 
Sep.27’52,p52). Although the major 
healer behind this increase is dried 
skim milk’s low price, a certain percent- 
age of its sales certainly go to people 
on diets. 

e Several bakers have a_ bread 
product with a high protein-to-carbo- 
hydrate ratio. An example that is doing 
well is Arnold’s Low-Starch Loaf, which 
has been on the market about two 
years. 

e Last year 
duced the first 
Jun.9’51,p22). Previously 


Armour & Co, intro- 
salt-free meat (BW— 
y, salt-free foods 
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There is no industry or V-belt drive that can’t be helped by Raybestos-Manhattan’s 
engineering in V-belts. Every Condor V-Belt is precision-balanced to run smoothly 
. .. has straight side walls for more grip, less slip, longer life. To overcome oil, 
heat and static conditions, R/M has special construction belts. These same qualities 
are built into our FHP belts for fractional horsepower drives * V-Belts may not 
be your problem today, but whenever you think of hose, conveyor, transmission, 
or V-belts — or amy industrial rubber product — remember “Rayb Manhattan 
makes it’: Consult your R/M representative. 





MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION — PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


\ GBA Oe © 


Conveyor Belts Hose Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 


Other 8/M prod include: Industrial Rubber © Fon Belts @ RadiatorHose © Packings ©@ Brake linings ©¢ Brake Blocks 
Clutch Facings @ Asbestos Textiles © Sintered Metal Parts © Bowling Balls 


























A good way Co sacl the New Year 


GROUP INSURANCE 


with 


NEW YORK LIFE 


URING the New Year make Group Insurance a part of your organ- 
D ization plans. Employees appreciate Group Insurance protection. 
They hear and read about employee benefit plans which provide 
insurance against the financial expense of death, accident, sickness, 
hospital confinement and medical care. A plan for your organization 
can provide benefits to meet such emergencies. 


Group Insurance for your employees and their dependents gives them 
freedom from worry and helps them to live fuller, happier, more 
productive lives. For example— 


@ Group Life Insurance. 


Group Life Insurance pays cash to an employee’s survivors 
when it is needed most. 


@ Weekly Indemnity for loss of time due to accident and sickness. 
This coverage provides an organized method of paying weekly 
benefits to an employee who is off the job because of sickness 
or injury. The low rates depend upon the plan selected. 


@ Hospital and Medical Expense Insurance. 


Necessary medical care cannot be postponed. Its expense may 
throw a heavy financial burden on an employee and force him 
to borrow against savings or go into debt. Medical care cover- 
age provides benefits in such emergencies for both employees 
and dependents. 


In addition to the benefits for employees, Group Insurance is good 
business for an employer. It brings to an organization the reputation 
of being a good place to work. It 

reduces employee turn-over and 

increases production by reducing 

worry and improving health. It can 

give your organization a good way 

to start the New Year. Ask for 

information. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 





were confined to breads, milk, soup, 
and canned fish. 

e One-Sixth of a Nation—Behind the 
dietary food boom lies the development 
of a weight-conscious public. Con- 
servative estimates set the number of 
overweights in the country at over 
25-million. Doctors, the American 
Medical Assn., and the big insurance 
companies have been battling against 
obesity for years. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., in particular, has fostered an ex- 
tensive campaign to show that over- 
weight may, and often does, predispose 
its victims to such illnesses as heart 
disease, diabetes, and liver disease (up- 
per picture, page 46). Fat people have 
been told plainly that their life ex- 
pectancy is shorter than the average. 
In a world of mass media and frank ad- 
vertisements, overweights aren’t left 
alone for a minute. 
¢Up from the Minors—Small die- 
tetic food manufacturers have been in 
operation for years. A typical one is 
the American Diet Aids Co., of Yon- 
kers, N. Y. It offers a 50-variety line, 
which includes sugar-free food for the 
country’s 2-million diabetics, salt-free 
food for high blood pressure cases, and 
various allergy foods. These foods are 
sold nationally through department 
stores, health food stores, and drug- 
stores. In general, such firms have in- 
creased their volume steadily, but they 
are specialized and limited; they 
haven’t cut very deeply into the over- 
weight market. 

Apart from the dietetics, but sold 
through the same outlets, is another 
category known as “health foods.” 
These include blackstrap molasses, yo- 
gurt, and wheat germ. Their chief 
promoter has been the ‘prolific author, 
Gavelord Hauser. 

Grocery stores, especially supermar- 

kets, formerly saw no reason to carry 
dietetic or other health foods. Their 
low volume, slow turnover, and _ rela- 
tively high prices made them pro- 
hibitive merchandise for stores operat- 
ing on a narrow profit margin. Over- 
weight people rarely encounter low- 
calorie, sugar-free foods—or advertise- 
ments touting them. Even if thev saw 
them, they didn’t feel able to pay for 
them. 
e Water Packing—The first break in 
this pattern came after World War II, 
when major canners began mass-pack- 
ing fruit in water, without sugar. Many 
of the supers began to carry these 
lower-priced lines. Still, only 120-mil- 
lion cases of water-packed fruit were 
sold last year. Diabetics probably 
bought them, but it’s evident that the 
flat-tasting fruit didn’t make much of 
a hit with the overweights. 

Most of the water packers have long 
been doing research to find a sweet, 
sugar-free sirup to use in canning 
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If you plan 
to build in 
the St. Louis 
Region 


We are now mailing a series of brochures 
describing our ‘Complete Construction 
Service."’ You can receive them, with no obli- 
gation, by writing Fruin- Colnon Contracting 
Company, 1706 Olive, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


You can obtain complete information on all 
building conditions, based on 50 years of expe- 
rience in this area, by consulting Fruin-Colnon. 


Our “Complete Construction Service” includes 
intimate experience with building codes, labor 
conditions, material markets and site locations. 
We will be glad to explain and to demonstrate 


how this can mean lower cost and “‘on schedule’ 
construction for you. 


FRUIMNSCOLNON comrractine company 


A COMPLETE 
CONSTRUCTION 


SERVICE 
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“ .. she’s going to spend 
over $1-million on advertis- 
ing this year . . .” 

DIETARY FOODS starts on p. 46 


fruit. Early this year Flotill completed 
its research—after buying a small die- 
tetic food producer—and went to mar- 
ket with the Tasti-Dict line. This fall 
Pratt-Low followed with its Diet-Sweet 
label. ‘The word in the industry is that 
Richmond-Chase is nearly ready with 
its version of a sweetened, sugarless 
fruit pack. 

¢ Promotion—F lotil! colorful _presi- 
dent, Tillie Lewis, has personally con- 
ducted a remarkable campaign to 
launch Tasti-Diet. With her sales vice- 
president (who is her husband), she has 
stumped the country to get the new 
line on supermarket shelves. Mrs. 
Lewis—who in 1951, before Tasti-Dict, 
won the Associated Press title of 
“The Business Woman of the Year’— 
is so sure of her product that she’s 
going to spend over $1-million on ad- 
vertising this year. 

Tasti-Diet is unusual in that it’s a 

mass-produced, sweetened,  dietctic 
food offered in what approximates a 
full line. There are eight canned fruits, 
eight flavors of pudding, two jellies and 
three salad dressings. The fruit prices 
are slightly higher than sugar-packed. 
For instance: An 8-oz. can of fruit cock- 
tail sells for 21¢; a similar can of dark 
cherries goes at 25¢. The 4-oz. jar of 
Roquefort Bleu Cheese Diet Dressing 
(1 calorie per teaspoon) sells for 25¢. 
The puddings all cost 26¢. 
e Governmental Eye—Tasti-Diet, and 
its competitors, are entering the market 
without being bound by some of the 
regulations that govern ordinary foods. 
Saccharin-packed foods for dietetic 
use have not been common enough to 
be listed as standardized products. Be- 
cause of this, they have no so-called 
standards of identity so far as the Food 
& Drug Adminis‘ration is concerned. 
Flotill, and the others, must be very 
careful that their products are not to 
be found purporting be standard 
foods—thus fooling the public. 

Flotill is exercising the necessary care 
in three areas 

e It is making every effort to have 
retailers establish separate departments 
for dietary foods 

e It is emphasizing in its adver- 
tisements and on its labels that it 
“should be used only by persons who 
must restrict their intake of ordinary 
sweets.” 

e It is using full explanatory 
label: ‘“Tasti-Diet—Dietetic—Saccharin 
Sweetened — Peaches — Yellow Cling — 
Packed without sugar or salt—Pectin 
and saccharin salt added.” 
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ELECTRONICALLY WELDED AT THESE ?OINTS, 
ROADMASTER WELDS ARE STRONGER THAN THE 
FINEST STEEL TUBING. 


Electronics makes a better bike 


It may seem strange that a company that has built its reputa- 
tion on making intricate, electronically-operated machines is 
also in the business of making bicycles. 

Actually, a knowledge of electronics gives American Machine 
& Foundry Company a plus factor in making the beautifully 
streamlined AMF Roadmaster Bicycle. 

For example, the steel that goes into making this bike is the 
most durable that can be built into any bike. Selected Electronic 
testing proves Roadmaster, built by AMF’s subsidiary, The 


Cleveland Welding Company, the strongest bicycle made today! 

In this and many ways, the science of electronics is applied 
in the making of AMF machines and products... from low-cost 
velocipedes to human-like machines that make 1,200 cigarettes 
a minute and package them at 3,000 per minute! 

The fund of engineering knowledge gained in the design and 
production of each individual AMF product, benefits all AMF 
products. AMERICAN MACHINE & Founpry Company. Executive 
Offices, 511 Sth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


pro ducts 


ARE BETTER...4y Cesign 


Automatic Pinspotters, Bowling Equipment and Supplies » Lowerator® Dispensers * Wahistrom® fully-automatic Chucks « Float-Lock 


Vises © Roadmaster® Bicycles 


safety 
Junior® Vehicles * De Walt® power Saws * Monarch® woodworking Machines « Cleve-Weld@tire Rims + Slip Stitching and Ornamental Stitching Machines « Cellulose 
Banding Machines + Leiand® electric Motors, Generators, Inverters + Sterling Relays * Everlock® Washers » Amaloy®lead-tin Alloys »* Tobacco Processing Equipment, 
Cigarette and Cigar Machinery « AMF Continuous Mixers and Gien®batch Mixers « Union Make-up Equipment and AMF® Bakery Machinery, Coolers & Ovens 








SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS 
with this 


PORTABLE “WIRE-LESS” 
Tikicdiactelis 


VOCATRON 


U.S. & Foreign patents pending 


YOUR BUILDING IS ALREADY 
WIRED FOR VOCATRON 


You can get more done in less time, conven- 
iently and economically, with this completely 
portable, “wire-less” intercom; have instant, 
two-way communication between all rooms in 
your home or office —even between separate 
buildings served by the same transformer. 

VOCATRON operates on your regular 
lighting circuits, and costs no more to use 
than a light bulb. Can be carried from 
place to place (unit weighs only 3% Ibs.) 
ond plugged into any standard 105-120 volt 
AC or DC electrical outlet for clear reception 
between units. 

See VOCATRON today at your local 
office supply, radio, appliance, specialty, or 
department store; or return coupon below 
for further details. 

Standard Model CC-2 talk-listen units 
$79.50 a Poir—extra units $39.75 each. 
Extra durable gray plastic. Special Model 
CC-25 talk-listen units (for longer-range 
operation, greater sensitivity) $97.50 a Pair 
—extro units $48.75 each. Extra durable 
mahogany plastic with handle and De Luxe 
knobs. Prices slightly higher in the Far West. 





VOCALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
61 Vocaline Building, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Please send, without obligation, additional 


COMPANY 
STREET. . 0... e cecereeceeees se eeseeesece - 
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New Worlds for Bendix 


Avco’s big division has announced (1) the appliance 
industry's first automatic washer-dryer, and (2) Bendix's first 
refrigerators, ranges, and freezers. 


Bendix Home Appliances Division 
of Avco Mfg. Corp. this week did what 
every appliance maker dreams of doing 
some time in his life: At its South 
Bend (Ind.) headquarters, it unveiled 
a new major home appliance—the Duo- 
matic. This machine does the job two 
units used to do—washes and dries 
clothes automatically. Washer manu- 
facturers have had their minds on such 
equipment for years. Now Bendix, 
which brought out the first automatic 
washer 15 years ago, has again stolen 
a march on the industry. 

At the same time, Bendix threw an- 
other glove down in front of its com- 
petitors. It showed the first produc- 
tion models of its new refrigerators, 
ranges, and freezers. This is Bendix’s 
first challenge to the full-line manu- 
facturers; up to now, the company has 
made only laundry equipment. 
¢ New Challenger—The Duomatic is 
made in Bendix’s own plant in Clyde, 
Ohio; the new lines are coming out 
of the Crosley plants of Avco. But 
they are strictly Bendix products, says 
Parker Ericksen, director of sales for 
Bendix. The division has sunk $1-mil- 
lion into differentiating its lines from 
Crosley’s. 

Bendix hopes that the Duomatic 
and the new appliances will double 
its present sales volume—roughly 
$60-million to $65-million. It esti- 
mates that it already has somewhere 
from 20% to 25% of the total auto- 
matic washer market. Production goals 
for the first year on its Duomatic are 
for 75,000 units. On the new lines, it 
aims for 5% of the refrigerator busi- 
ness, 3.75% of the range market, and 
5.5% of the freezer market in the first 
year. 
¢ Anti-Saturation—The Duomatic has 
an invaluable attribute that every ap- 
pliance manufacturer looks for: It 
makes old equipment obsolete. That’s 
a big asset in an industry that con- 
stantly has a weather eye on satura- 
tion (BW—Mar.15’52,p30). The mar- 
ket for electric washers was nearly 75% 
saturated last January, according to 
Electrical Merchandising, a McGraw- 
Hill publication. Automatic washers 
are nowhere near that high on the sat- 
uration thermometer; they are up to 
an estimated 14%. However, auto- 
matic washers are coming up fast. This 
year, for the first time, production in 
units is nosing out the nonautomatics. 

The all-in-one washer-dryer offers 
the housewife first a new convenience 


—no lifting of heavy, wet wash. Then 
there’s the compactness. It’s only 36 
in. wide, while the regular washer and 
dryer together would measure some 
60 in. “The price—not yet fixed pre- 
cisely—will run around $500.’ That’s 
some $40 less than you’d have to pay 
if you bought the washer and dryer as 
separate units. 

The company expects that the new 
machine will actually build up sales 
of the separate units. Basically, says 
Ericksen, the Duomatic is simply “a 
wedding of the two separate units.” The 
customer will come to look at the Duo- 
matic. But she may feel she can’t pay 
that much. Then the retailer can grace- 
fully step down and say, “You can get 
the separate washer—the same thing 
—for much less money.” 
¢New Lines—Big step though the 
Duomatic is, it probably has less long- 
term significance than does Bendix’s 
venture into new lines. In this, Bendix 
is moving with the current (BW—Jul. 
21’51,p94). 

The trend is practically self-pro- 
pelling; plain logistics in today’s hot 
competition hurries it on. To sell the 
goods, a company has to strengthen a 
weak distribution system, or, if it has 
a strong one, keep it happy. As more 
big names crowd new appliances into 
the distributors’ and retailers’ hands, 
the short-line company is apt to get 
left. Many retailers can’t cope, either 
financially or in floor space, with too 
many big products. So the short-line 
name—as Bendix has been up to now 
—faces a battle royal for show space 
in the retail store 

This, of course, makes for a battle at 
the distributor level. Bendix feels it has 
a strong distributorship—79 indepen- 
dent distributors and over 10,000 deal- 
ers. In any line that Bendix makes— 
washers, for instance—these distribu- 
tors handle the Bendix product ex- 
clusively. So Bendix feels’ it would be 
letting them down if it didn’t give 
them broader lines to fight other com- 
panies’ names. Given a name-—like 
Bendix—that already has acceptance, 
new lines strengthen the distributors’ 
hands. 

Following the full-line trend pre- 
sents some problems, though. In pro- 
ducts such as refrigerators, saturation 
is again a bugaboo. The trick here, 
says Ericksen, is to be sure you're 
offering more of the newest develop- 
ments. That’s why, with a sharp eye 
on the growth of frozen foods, Bendix 
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THIS 


QUARTER-INCH 


KEEPS EVERY 


BIG INCH 


Ever see them lay a gas or 

oil pipeline like this? We mean 

the “big inchers” you could crawl 
through. They're so vital that 

industry is laying millions of 

dollars worth of new ones every year. 


Unprotected, these underground 

steel arteries would soon rust away. But 

industry has developed a life-saving sheath 

for them and often, the main protective 

material is Pitt Chem Tar Base Pipeline Enamel— 
an impervious product of coil. 


As a basic and integrated producer of coal chemicals 

and related products, we closely control quality from 
coal to finished coatings. That’s why Pitt Chem Enamels 
perform better in application and service. 


Whether you’re considering protective coatings, 


or the products of any of our other integrated divisions, 
you'll find that it pays to buy from a basic producer. 





* Standard Grade Tar Base Ename! 
* Modified Grade Tar Base Ename! 

* Plasticized Grade Tar Base Enamel! 
* Cold Applied Tar Base Coatings 

& Synthetic Base Coatings 


wend 39690 
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is stressing its refrigerators’ full-width 
frozen food shelf. 

e Trends—Few companies will admit 
it, but trade observers feel that the 
trend to go full-line implies a long- 
term shift in the distribution pattern 
—more factory branch distributors, 
more one-brand stores. Bendix has 
two factory branch distributors now. 
It says—officially—that it does not lean 
toward more and that its pattern will 
not change much. That’s the attitude 
of most big companies, but it is likely 
to change as the trend develops. 

Distributors are bound to feel the 
new abundance of full lines. Since 
they usually handle each line on an 
exclusive basis, they'll have to make 
a choice. Thus, Bruno-New York, big 
appliance distributor, dropped its In- 
ternational Harvester freezer when the 
Bendix freezer bowed in. 

Retailers, too, will have to make 
some choices. The retailer will prob- 
ably buck one-brand operation as long 
GARDNER-DENVER as he can; no one manufacturer is tops 

in every product. But trade observers 

and at least one distributor feel that 

helps carve there'll be enough pressure to push 
retailers to the deciding line, though this 


more elbow room will take some time—five, perhaps 10 


HIGH IN THE ANDES 4m 


Zug, MARKETING BRIEFS 


Sheer cliffs that rise up for 1,000 feet are The big new Woolworth outlet sched- 
: ; uled for New York’s Herald Square 
eee on ny — fe eS oe Ge (BW-—Oct.6°51,p138) will take a tip 
: oe ee ipa from the new San Francisco Wool- 
climbs the Andes Mountains from Lima to worth (BW —Nov.8’52,p54). It will 
Oroya, and widening the roadway is a spec- be a supervariety store, with goods 
tacular project involving tremendous rock cuts. that climb way out of the conventional 
Here, as on so many engineering jobs five-and-dime offerings. 
around the world, Gardner-Denver Portable “s 


Ai A TV sales session is planned by Ben- 
Compressors and Gardner-Denver Rock dix to announce a “revolutionary new 


Drills are helping to speed the work. Gardner- product” (page 52) to Bendix dis- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. tributors, salesmen, dealers, and guests 
Teleconference, Inc., has charge of 
the televising. The Dec. 30 program 
will originate in Chicago, go out on 
closed circuits to theaters in 40 cities. 
a 

Food Fair, biggest percentage .-sales 
gainer among all major retailers in 
1951 (BW—May24’52,p40), is intent 
on keeping up its record. For 1953 it 
plans an $18-million expansion, cover- 
ing 28 new supermarkets. With sales 
now running at the annual rate of 
eh een aie tidal $285-million, the new addition should 
owerful Gardner-Denver Roc save . annd ©2%0: ; 

time and money on the South American project. -< pene around $350-million at 











SINCE 1859 : . 
Westinghouse reports that 1952 sales 


GARDNER-DENVER) "22" 7 2" 
traffic items, fans, bed coverings, and 
vacuum cleaners—will run 34% ahead 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS| of 1951, for a record dollar volume. 
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NEW 


PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 


this “pipe dream” make money for you? 


A remarkable new pipe has been 
developed that's virtually ‘‘corro- 
sion proof’ for nearly all uses. 
It's made of glass fibers combined 
with a polyester resin. 


The new pipe is so light a twenty- 
foot length with a four-inch diam- 
eter can be lifted overhead with 
one hand. This pipe can be 
ordered to meet your own needs 
for bursting pressure and rigidity. 
When ordered for special service, 
it can be made with polyester 
resins that will withstand heat up 
to 500° F. 

You can use it outside the plant for 
diesel oil, gasoline, butane, irriga- 
tion water or brine—no painting 


is required. Use it inside the plant 
for fruit juices, beverages or for 
piping alum solutions and most 
acids and alkalis. 


This chemically resistant pipe is 
only one application of glass fiber- 
polyester laminate made with 
Monsanto’s styrene monomer. 
This material is also used for a 
host of other products ranging 
from building panels to huge stor- 
age tanks. To find out if this tough 
lamimate can set a new pattern 
for profit with new products for 
your business, write to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Depart- 
ment B, Texas Division, Texas 
City, Texas. 


They use styrene derivatives—can you? 


Electrical Appliances Copolymer Resins 

Shoes and Luggage Construction Materials 

Wall and Floor Tile Fixtures 

Boats Coatings for Paper and Textiles 
Rubber-Based Paints Automobile and Truck Bodies 
Conveying Equipment Oil Paints 

Adhesives Baking Enamels 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








PIPE REPAIR 
JOBS ADD UP TO 


JUST ONE THING... 


PIPE 
FITTER sae 


R HOUR 


$3.13 


PER HOUR 


MASON 
CARPENTER $2.63 


PLASTERER 


PAINTER 








There's nothing like a repair job to 
point up the false economy of in- 
stalling low-first-cost piping. Origi- 


nal installations are quickly made: 


by pipe-fitters, but replacements 
call for hours of work by as many 
as five crafts, all carrying a high 
price tag. This first failure may 
wipe out initial savings, a dozen 
times over. It all adds up to one 
thing . . . corrosion costs you 
more than wrought iron. 
Because the only true yardstick 
of economy is the cost per year of 
service, an increasing number of 
industries are calling upon the 
greater durability of Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe for corrosive services. 


Our booklet, The ABC's of Wrought 
Iron, gives an interesting account of 
the what, why, where of this durable 
material. Send for your copy. 


Labor costs shown above are 
national averages according to 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 





Business by and large is a local affair, and local news takes a 
large place in every businessman’s thinking. 

Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some 
of the local events that made news last week. 


A Way Out 


ST. LOUIS —As soon as the freeze 
on construction of new TV stations 
was lifted, applicants began crowding 
each other for every one of the six new 
VHF and UHF channels allotted to 
St. Louis. A lot of time is going to 
elapse before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission holds hearings and 
decides who will get the coveted awards, 
and before the losers finish contesting 
those decisions in the courts. And that 
lost time could be worth a lot of money. 

One group of local men has found a 
way to get around that. They organized 
as the Signal Hill Television Corp., 
quietly applied for—and got, without 
any competition—the UHF channel al- 
lotted to Belleville, Ill. Belleville is 
only 15 mi. from St. Louis, and the new 
station will have a 43-mi. radius. That 
means it will easily cover all of St. 
Louis just as efficiently as if they had 
received one of the St. Louis channels. 

The big difference: They'll be on the 
air early next year—six months to a 
year or more ahead of any of the suc- 
cessful applicants for St. Louis chan- 
nels. 


Fingers Crossed 
HONOLULU -Hawaii is sure that 


the results of last monih’s U. S. election 
bring its hopes of statehood a lot closer. 
It has several reasons for optimism: 
Statehood was promised by the GOP 
platform; the Republicans will not 
shackle Hawaiian statehood to Alaska’s 
bid for statehood; the presiding officers 
of both houses of Congress, Richard 
Nixon and Joseph Martin, are strong 
advocates of Hawaiian statehood, and 
will replace southerners who were, at 
best, lukewarm. 

But this is what the Hawaiians are 
counting on most: If Hawaii were ad- 
mitted as a state, it would be certain 
to send at least one, and probably two, 
Republicans to the Senate. 


More—or Less? 
MINNEAPOLIS -Natural gas con- 


sumers here will pay less for their gas 
this month and next. Reason: The 
Minneapolis Gas Co. has $300,000 in 
surplus earnings beyond the amount 
permitted by its franchise. So it will 
reduce its rates 6¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. for 


the December and January billing 
periods. 


DETROIT-Natural gas consumers 
here will pay more for their gas, starting 
this month. After a year of hearings, 
the Public Service Commission granted 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. a $7.2- 
million-a-year rate increase. The aver- 
age boost for residential consumers who 
use gas only for cooking and water heat- 
ing will be about $2.50 a year; for those 
who use gas for home heating, it will 
run around $14.20 a year. Chief reason 
for the boost, the company says, is the 
higher prices—totaling about $7-million 
a year—it has been paying its suppliers. 


Suburban Office Space 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—The 


well-publicized exodus of company of- 
fices from New York City to its suburbs, 
particularly Westchester County (BW— 
Jun.28’52,p88), has been limited mostly 
to firms large enough to put up their 
own buildings. Smaller outfits that may 
have wanted to follow have found no 
buildings available 

Now that void is about to be filled. 
Last week a New York construction 
firm, Sam Minskoff & Sons, announced 
plans to erec! a $2-million, modern, six- 
story, fully air-conditioned office build- 
ing in the heart of White Plains. Its 
purpose: to meet the needs of com- 
panies that want to rent office space in 
the New York suburbs rather than build 
their own building All construction 
contracts for the building have been let; 
completion is scheduled for some time 
in early 1954. 


Retailing Code 
MEMPHIS-Dishonest advertising 


by just one or two stores can give a 
whole area of retailing a bad name. To 
avoid the possibility of such a stigma, 
the Memphis Retail Appliance Dealers 
Assn. last week formally adopted a code 
of advertising ethics for its 100-odd 
members. The code of standards, which 
specifies proper and improper advertis- 
ing practices, was drawn up by the 
Better Business Bureau. Practices that 
are misleading or are likely to create an 
incorrect impression are specifically de- 
fined. Key clause in the code: “The 
advertiser shall be ready at all times to 
furnish proof of the truth and accuracy 
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CONVENTIONAL 


MOTOR 


THE SAME 


HOWELL DISC-TYPE MOTOR 





HALF’ THE 
LENGTH! 


* Depending on horsepower, reduction in length ranges from 41.7 


to 50.5%! 


Compact motor design offering wide range of sizes (from 4 to 
20 h.p.) and variety of electrical types presents positive advan- 
tages to machine designers and electric motor buyers! 


Here’s something really unusual in 
electric motor design! A motor-type 
that delivers the same power, has 
the same characteristics as conven- 
tional motors . . . yet its length has 
been cut by as much as one half! 
It’s the Howell Disc-Type Motor! 


The comparison above shows the 
drastically reduced length of the 
Disc-Type Motor as against a con- 
ventional motor of the same horse- 
power. The shorter length is 
achieved by flattening the end 
plates and moving the ball bear- 
ings back into the motor. Every 
other feature of rugged, precision- 
built Howell Motors is retained. 


The Disc-Type Motor is available 


HOWELL 


HOWELL, MICHIGAN 


in your choice of horsepower, frame 
sizes, mountings, electrical charac- 
teristics; you may have open or 
totally enclosed types, single or 
polyphase, with integrally-mounted 
brakes if desired. 


These space-saving motors have 
proved successful in dozens of main- 
drive and auxiliary applications 
where space is at a premium. They 
are particularly suitable for cranes, 
hoists and rapid traverse drives. 
Call the Howell representative in 
your city for expert assistance in 
applying Howell Disc-Type Motors 
to your machines. For a free tech- 
nical bulletin giving specifications, 
clip and mail the coupon today. 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS CO. 


PRECISION-BUILT MOTORS FOR INDUSTRY SINCE 1915 


4a. 


WIDE RANGE 
OF SPECIFICATIONS 


Sizes from % to 20 h.p. at 1800 r.p.m. including inter- 


mittent hoist types. Corresponding ratings at other speeds 
also available. 


Open or totally enclosed types. 


Electrical characteristics—NEMA designs A, B, C and D, 
as well as elevator and torque motor types. 


Foot or flange mountings. 
Frame sizes A-56 to A-326. 
Integrally-mounted brakes if desired. 





HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY 
Howell, Michigan 


Please send me a free copy of the technical bul- 
letin on Howell Disc-Type Motors. 


Name. 





Firm. 





Address. 





City. 





State 




















A BRANCH PLANT IN FLORIDA IS YOUR 
EXCUSE FOR A WINTER VACATION! 


A warm sun, a serene lake waiting for the “’big- 
one”, that’s one of the advantages of having a branch in 
Florida! Florida’s accessible location, abundant elec- 
trical power, water and mineral wealth are all important 
factors to consider in choosing a site for your branch 
plant or new industry. Write today for complete facts 
about this fast-growing state! 


if you are interested in going 
into business in Florida, write 
us, stating type of le 
We will send you helpful 
booklet on: Florida's Fast- 
Growing Markets. 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
3203 C Commission Building 
Tallahassee 








of any advertised claims, statements, 
or representations.” 

The association has set up a five-man 
committee, consisting of three retailers 
and one representative each of the 
manufacturers and the distributors, to 
cooperate with the Better Business 
Bureau in assuring observance of the 


code. 


More Pig Iron 
CLEVELAND -Cleveland is going 


to get another new blast furnace—the 
third within two years. Republic and 
Jones & Laughlin have each put a new 
blast furnace into operation within the 
past year; last week U.S. Steel’s Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Division announced 
plans for another one. 

Cost of the new furnace will be 
$10-million. Like the other two, it 
will have a daily capacity of 1,350 tons 
of pig iron. Output will go primarily 
to foundries in the Cleveland area. 


Updates 
NEW YORK CITY-Last week 


planning won a significant victory here 
when the city gave up the idea of build- 
ing a low-rent housing project in the 
Hunts Point section of the Bronx. The 
area is already industrial in character, 
and is one of the few remaining sites 
within city limits suitable for heavy 
industrialization (BW—Sep.20’52,p122). 
Businessmen, civic groups, planning 
agencies, housing people almost unani- 
mously fought the proposed project. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO-The city’s 
plans to relieve its trafic congestion 
with an expressway system (BW—Nov. 
1’52,p130) got a rude jolt last week. 
State highway officials told the city 
that the Pike County area around the 
new atomic plant has priority on all 
available highway funds. This means 
the state won’t be able to fulfill ifs 
commitment to match city funds repre- 
senting 25% of the cost of the project. 
The federal government will put up 
50% of the money, but not until the 
city-state 50% is available. 


DALLAS-—Citizens aren’t sure that 
Dr. Irving Krick’s rainmaking efforts 
(BW—Nov.22’52,p158) did the trick, 
but they’re sure they got rain. Krick 
started his generators going on Satur- 
day, Nov. 22, when likely looking 
clouds started moving over the area. 
The rain began at noon that day, con- 
tinued through Monday, totaled 44 in. 
No one knows whether or not that’s 
more than would have fallen without 
Krick’s efforts. But it’s a matter of 
cold fact that Lake Dallas now holds 
a six-month water supply, compared 
with only four months’ supply before 
the rain began. 
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All over America, children and 

grown-ups acclaim the new sugar- 

coated cereals. They’re not only a 

quick, tasty breakfast food...they’re 

tempting tidbits anytime. Manufac- 

turers beam at the swelling sales curves. Women 

beam as they reach for the packages on the shelves. 

One of the secrets of this success is the packaging 

...it’s Reynolds Aluminum Foil! Sugar-coated 

cereals must have absolute protection against mois- 

ture...to keep the kernels from sticking together... 

to assure that crisp crunchiness you like. As a 

Reyseal* bag inside the carton, or as an over-wrap, 

Reynolds Aluminum Foil is the one material that 

cereal manufacturers have found best for this 
protection. 


Everybody talks about 53¢ dollars...worth 53¢ 
compared with 1936-39. Well, your dollars are still 
worth 100¢ and more in aluminum... because alu- 
minum is priced no higher today than before World 
War II. Just ask yourself what else has come even 
close to holding this price line! 

Whether it’s packaging or automobile parts, 
windows for your home or a new roof for the barn 
...you re helping to fight inflation when you insist 
on aluminum...Reynolds Aluminum! ! 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales 
Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





YOUR pol ARS, ARE STILL WORTH 100 CENTS IN ALUMINUM! 


Expensive? No! That’s the beauty of aluminum. 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reynolds Wrap hos tought every. Aluminum in applionces meons Aluminum gutters gi 
body te look for Aluminum! lighter weight, long service proof permanence at 


SEE “Mister Peepers,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC Television Network 
HEAR “Fibber McGee and Molly,” Tuesdays, NBC Radio Network 








GO0D metal business 
furniture is @ 
GOOD investment 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 


BSENTEEISM from the office 
A accounts for a great loss of pro- 
duction and costs money. An anal- 
ysis of absenteeism in offices proves 
that a large percentage of it takes 
place because employees do not 
like their working tools and working 
surroundings. 

This is one condition where good 
metal furniture, good lighting and 
pleasant decorative surroundings can 
definitely increase productivity by 
reducing absenteeism. Day-to-day 
productivity in an office is also great- 
ly affected by employee morale. 
Happy and contented employees do 
more and better work automatically. 

Comfortable Goodform aluminum 
chairs fitted to the individual, GF 
metal desks adapted to the job, and 
Super-Filer, the mechanized file, are 
good tools, which, when used with 
good lighting and pleasant surround- 





. : E> _ 
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Is There Much Absenteeism in Your Office? 


ings, will decrease absenteeism, in- 
crease day-to-day productivity, make 
employees comfortable and happy 
and add customer prestige. 

You have a minimum fixed expense 
of $30,000 per office employee in sal- 
ary, floor space and operating over- 
head in any ten-year period. For only 
1 to 2% of this fixed expense per em- 
ployee you can completely re-equip 
your office with the finest quality 
modern metal business furniture plus 
good lighting and attractive decora- 
tions. Such an investment will pay 
for itself in an amazingly short time. 

Do you want an office which saves 
you money, which you and your em- 
ployees can be proud of, and which 
adds prestige in the minds of your 
customers? Call your local GF dis- 
tributor or write us. The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept, B-12, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


1952 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS - METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 











City Hall Can't Make Ends Meet, Either 


through the issuance of three-year serial 


Housewives aren’t the only purse- 
holders who are worrying over the 
spreading gap between income and 
rocketing costs. Municipal finance offi- 
cers all over the country are gettin 
ulcers trying to figure out how to bal- 
ance their city budgets. 

New York City, the nation’s largest 
metropolis, is no exception. Five years 
ago the city fathers had the unpleasant 
task of drawing up the first billion- 
dollar annual expense budget ($1,029, 
000,000 was the actual figure) in mu- 
nicipal history. Since then, they have 
seen operating costs zoom another 
$440-million, or 43%, to a $1,469,- 
000,000 level. 
¢ Heavy Load—This is a tremendous 
load for a city even as large as New 
York to carry. It represents a burden 
of more than $180 for every man, 
woman, and child within its confines— 
a per capita charge never even equaled 
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for federal government expenditures un- 
til 1943, in the midst of the second 
world war. 

There are other comparisons, just as 
imposing. New York City’s operating 
costs this year (1) add up to a figure 
almost twice as large as the amount of 
federal spending in any year up to 1917; 
(2) would have paid more than 50% 
of all the cost to the federal governmert 
of the War between the States; and 
(3) would cover this year’s costs of run- 
ning New York State almost one-and- 
a-half times. 

This year’s expense budget would 
have been even higher if it had had to 
stand the impact of the huge operatin 
deficit being piled up by the aomel 
subway and bus lines. Early this year 
New York was granted legislative per- 
mission to finance about $100-million 
of its transit operating losses of 1952-53 
and the two preceding fiscal periods, 


bonds. ow i 

e Everything Was —What has 
been causing the Alpine climb in New 
York’s yearly expénse budgets? Every 
item of housekeeping expense has risen 
—just as has been true in postwar fam- 
ily budgets. However, there are a few 
specific reasons (chart, above). In the 
current (1952-53) expense budget, for 
instance: 

Education costs add up to $278-mil- 
lion. That’s some $79-million, or 
40%, greater than their level in the 
period (1947-48) of their first billion- 
dollar budget. 

Debt service stands at $268-million. 
That’s up $69-million, or 35%. 

Welfare expenditures, despite current 

rosperity, will eat up $173-million. 
at’s $30-million, or 21%, more than 
five years ago. 

Hospital and health service costs 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


266,227 Shares 


MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
Capital Stock 


Par Value $10 Per Share 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
shares have been issued by the Company to holders of its Capital 
Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 
on December 11, 1952 as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $24.50 a Share 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such 
of the Underwriters as may be regularly distributing 
the Prospectus within such State. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


December 1, 1952 





























$160-million. That’s $75-million, or 
91%, more. 

Pensions will total $135-million. 
That’s $72-million, or twice as much. 
¢ New Taxes—T meet this uptrend in 
postwar operating costs, the city has had 
to call incessantly on those working, liv- 
ing, and visiting in its area to ante up 
more and more “expense money.” Rates 
on most traditional taxes have been 
hiked sharply, and new levies have ap- 
peared out of nowhere. In recent 
months New Yorkers have seen new tax 
bills enacted, imposing 

¢ A l¢ levy per pack of cigarettes 
sold at retail. 

e A 25% surcharge on the state’s 
retail liquor tax. 

e¢ A $5 and $10 “use” tax on autos 
owned by citizens. 

¢ A levy of varying rates on the 
gross income of utility and public serv- 
ice Company customers. 

e A 3% excise tax on the gross of 
conduit companies. 

e Increases in fees for services per- 
formed by several city departments. 

e An increase in the tax on finan- 
cial companies from # to # of 1% of 
gross. 

e A three-year extension of the 
city’s 3% sales tax, plus a companion 
bill designed to make sure that the 
same levy is collected on residents’ out- 
of-town purchases. 
¢ More to Come—But not even all 
this jacking up of old taxes and the 
ferreting out of new ones has been 
enough. In the current fiscal year, New 
York's city fathers will have to borrow 
$28-million of “new money” to take 
care of their scheduled spendings. And 
next year the municipality will prob- 
ably go even deeper into the mire 
financially. From the way things are 
shaping up now, it’s possible that the 
city will have to dig up as much as 
$125-million more to balance the 1953- 
54 expense budget 

Many New Yorkers think that proper 
management could trim a lot of the 
fat off the city’s expense budget. How- 
ever, city fathers aren’t entirely to 
blame for the inflation that shows in 
their postwar expense budgets. Since 
V-J Day, municipal operations all over 
the country have been getting more ex- 
tensive and more expensive. Many 
cities are spending anywhere from 50% 
to 75% more than they did in prewar 
days to keep their shops running. So 
the New York budget is just a part of 
the national pattern. 
¢ Public Demand—Actually, the or- 
dinary citizen is responsible for much 
of the increase in municipal] costs. He 
has been demanding big improvements 
in ordinary city services which had 
deteriorated during the war. He has 
also demanded a lot of new services. 

And he has been clamoring for new 
schools, hospitals, and the like, plus a 
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Here’s why... 
more and more 


manufacturers 
fe TUNING 10 jd 


micarta... 


because of these qualities . .. 


Saves Weight, weighs half as much as aluminum. Resists Compression, 
pound for pound greater than steel. Resists Impact, absorbs and with- 
stands severe shock. Withstands Vibration, cushions repeated shock with- 
out effect. Insulates like mica but greater flexibility. Resists Corrosion, 
not affected by acids, oils, fumes. Resists Heat and Cold from —112°F to 
212°F. Resists Moisture, in fact, water is its best lubricant. Wears Slowly, 
Evenly, in many cases more slowly than metal. Reduces Noise, absorbs 
vibrations, deadens noise. Fabricates Easily, machined or punched with 
ordinary tools. 


because of these flexibilities... 


Laminated MICARTA includes standard structural shapes: plates, sheets, 
' angles, channels, rods, tubes and zees. Occasionally this class includes 
simple molded shapes. Molded MICARTA is the choice for complicated 
shapes, large production quantities of either simple or complicated 
_ shapes, or for certain properties better obtainable in form molding. 


because micarta is basic... 


MICARTA is a tough and resilient basic material that welcomes compari- 
son with other basic materials. This versatile plastic outlasts wood and 
metal in many punishing applications. Investigate MICARTA and you'll 
find it the economical solution to tough production problems. 


micarta 


is 
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] Electric Corporati 
MICARTA Division, Trafford, Pa. 
Attention: L. A. Pedley 


Sir: (Please Check One) 

() Please have your representative call 

[) Please send me the complete facts on MICARTA 
Name. 


Address_ 
City. 

















flock of other facilities that were just 
pie in the sky in prewar days. 

You can’t meet such demands with- 
out having your operating costs move 
° * upwards. For one thing, you have to 
Specialists borrow a lot of new cash to build even 

a minor portion of all the new hospitals, 
° ° schools, and other facilities being de- 
in organic manded. Then you have to equip them. 
And they must be staffed. 

h - | Im —These factors, obviously, 
Cc emica have had a violent impact on postwar 
ss issuance of municipal debt, debt service 

| t d charges, and payrolls. State and lo- 
p an esign cal debts are now estimated to total 
around $30-billion, an all-time peak. 
’ . Before World War II, such outstand- 
A few of SD’s current projects ing obligations added up to only $20- 

Cumene @ Ethylene Oxide & Glycol billion. Just six years ago, their total 

. : came to only $15.7-billion (BW —Oct. 
Chlorinated Organics @ Styrene 25°52,p130). 
Vinyl Chloride @ Amines ; Obviously, borrowings on this scale 


ele are expensive, even though money rates 
SD handles complete project js —ew loans — for a long 
ime appeared very cheap. 
From basic economic evaluations to ini- . Payrolls Up—Payrolls, ka ever, have 
tial operation, SD takes full responsibil- long been one of the city’s biggest ex- 
ense items—and since the war they 
ave shot up faster than any other 
cost. That’s partly due to the big in- 
crease in the number of city workers, 
and partly because many raises have 


Executive Offices: 2 Park Aree ek 16 rT ry been granted to bolster inflation-ravaged 


Engineering Offices: Newark, New , lhe take-home pay 
Even more important is the fact that 


municipalities have had to adjust their 
wage scales, and boost their pension 
IF YOU START SAFE benefits substantially to hold their staff. 
: IN : ( They've also had to include such costly 
YOU'LL FINISH SAFE #..,, fringe benefits as shorter work weeks. 
5 e What Now?—So far, nobody has 
come up with the right answer to New 
York’s financial problem. There has 
been a flood of suggestions, and un- 
doubtedly there will be even more next 
year—when the city holds a mavyoralty 
election. But whatéver comes out of 
it, the taxpayer appears slated to suffer. 
While it has been suggested that some 
present levies be dropped, new ones 
have been suggested to take their place. 
Possible candidates include (1) a new 
impost on motorists through a tax on 
the sale of gasoline; (2) one covering 
the sale of securities, which would cost 
investors and traders up to $22-million 


LU - a 
with prt ape y rng i Neg You can count on Emery’s AIR yearly; (3) a tax on real estate sales, 
the Guage are right for the job. PROCUREMENT SERVICE to ay to vield $25-million —* 
ghlin fittings are drop forged for ; : anc a city income tax on all wages 
: . et your air shipments to you A CIO) g 
strength and designed to give a big ger y hse, y and salaries earned in the city. 
extra margin of working safety that pre- from any point in the Nation Several quarters are discussing the 
vents accidents, cut: i d oe ‘ wnt 5 
keeps insurance Fo op aa cam, faster and more dependably. creation of a transit authoritv to take 
_ Replacing under-strength equipment Just a simple ‘phone call does over the municipal bus and subway 
— emg Pe meas. Rp it—24 hour service, rain or — and make them aes 
. : - ageous party has actually 
them first, The | hlin tredemerk shine! ne courageou par a Ally 
top quality. For catohy's oo ie come up with this suggestion: Why 
it on all wire rope and chain fittings. not try to cut city payrolls by 74%, and 
Catalog No. 150 lists complete line. save $25.5-million, by simply elimin- 


THOMAS LAUGHLIN C®.,1217 FORE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION ating the many unnecessary jobs and 


Li Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. functions? Few city officials, however, 
Consult your ‘phone book have showed much interest in this sug- 


gestion. 
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25 JET test stanps 


powered by RELIANCE V*S DRIVES 
simulate engine flight conditions 
at 50,000 feet.... 
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Obtaining flight data from the test stands. Note convenient 
Reliance VxS Drive controls to the right of each operator. 


Adjustable-speed drive motor for each of the 25 stands —t “ 
75-horsepower explosion-proof Reliance Heavy Duty Type‘T 


Reliance VS Drive control units can be placed at any con- 
venient location. Here they have been put in a separate room. 








Using 25 specially designed test stands, 
the Holley Carburetor Company tests 
fuel-flow governors under conditions 
similar to those they will encounter in 
jet engines splitting the air from sea 
level to 50,000 feet up. Through gruel- 
ing test periods, generally in excess of 
24 hours, these test stands ask a lot of 
their drives. 


The Reliance V*S Adjustable-speed 
Drive... 


Oo Supplies the needed driving power 

despite tremendous loads caused 
by simulating ram and flight con- 
ditions. 


2) Guarantees speed regulation of 
one-half of 1%—or better—within 
half a second. 


cs) Provides convenient, easy-to-oper- 
ate co: *rols. 


A Reliance Electronic Regulator coordi- 
nated with each drive provides the pre- 
cise speed regulation required for the 
success of the test. As the governor 
takes over regulation of the speed, the 
electronic regulator performs the vital 
function of preventing any over-run of 
speed as the load decreases. 


The outstanding job being done on 
these test stands offers one more ex- 
ample of the versatility and flexibility 
of Reliance V*S Drive. For more de- 
tailed information about Reliance V*S, 
the original packaged all-electric ad- 
justable-speed drive for a-c. circuits, 
write for Bulletin D-2311. 


Sales Representatives in Prineipal Cities 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC ate. 2 


1069 IVANHOE ROAD, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





1.0 heguest 


Your name on your letterhead will 
bring you this 20-page illustrated 
book free. Write today. 


The MailMaster 


M aon BOX CO. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
New York Office: 175 Fifth Avenue 





GRDA OFFERS... 
POWER As low as 5.3 mills 


per kilowatt-hour. 


WATER Unlimited supply at § 


cents per thousand gallons treated. 


PROCESS STEAM»: 20 


cents per thousand pounds, 


SITES 4: extremely low cost. 


Fire protection, rail connections, 


sanitary sewers, other essentials. 
a7 


You'll likely want to know more 
about GRDA's “package deal” . 
for industry. The story is told ey 
fully in an attractive brochure. 


Address request to . . | =] 
GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


umvorcamn WINITA, OKLA. 








There's Profit in Pipelines 


Holders of original stock in West Coast Pipeline Co. 
stand to make a tidy profit out of new financing—at least 


on paper. 


Because the West Coast has a gaso- 
line shortage, a group of Texas oilmen 
are looking for $95-million in the capi- 
tal market to finance a new pipeline, 
West Coast Pipeline Co. If everything 
goes well, they will get a tidy profit. 

e Shortage—Although California for 
years has been a bonanza producer of 
oil, the gasoline shortage on the Coast 
gets steadily worse as population keeps 
growing. This is because refineries 
there can seldom break down more than 
37% in gasoline out of California crude, 
compared to an average national yield 
of around 43%. 

It’s obvious that oil from New 
Mexico and West Texas could compete 
with local and tanker-borne oil if it were 
brought in by pipeline. 
¢ Opportunity Knocks—A group of 
Texas oilmen recognized this logic back 
in 1950. They incorporated a new com- 
pany to build a Texas-California oil 
pipeline. Since then the group has 
made engineering surveys, signed up oil 
producers to ship oil to the Los Angeles 
refinery area, and contracted for a7) 

Two of West Coast’s founders—L. M. 
Glasco, president, and Ray E. Hubbard, 
secretary-treasurer—are independent oil 
operators. The executive vice-president 
is Burt E. Hull, a pipeline man who has 
been president of Trans-Arabian Pipe- 
line Co. and vice-president of the 
Texas Co. 

e Exclusive—Right now, West Coast 
has 20,000 shares of $10 par stock out- 


Takes to the Road 


The Provident Loan Society of New York, 
a nonprofit organization, takes its business 
to the public through a motorized branch 
office, the “Loanmobile.” The bus is 


standing. A relatively compact little 
group holds most of it. Glasco himself 
owns about 13.7%. Other officers, di- 
rectors, and relatives own most of the 
rest. The only outsiders are two New 
York underwriting houses—White, 
Weld & Co., and Union Sccurities 
Corp.—which between them own 25%. 

Originally, 3,500 shares of common 
were sold at $13 a share, and 3,000 at 
$10. Another 3,500 were issued to 
Glasco, Hull, and another member of 
the group for promotional services and 
expenses incurred. That made 10,000 
outstanding shares. Then, last October, 
the two New York underwriting houses 
entered the picture. They bought 2,500 
of the original shares at $12.90 apiece. 
At the same time, West Coast issued 
another 10,000 shares to all its stock- 
holders, including the New York 
houses, for $10 apiece 

According to present plans, stock- 
holders next month will “reclassify” 
present authorized stock of 250,000 
shares ($10 par) into 5-million shares 
(50¢ par). That will, of course, have 
the effect of splitting the present stock 
20-for-l. The reason: West Coast is 
now about to seek the full amount of 
capital needed to build its pipeline. 
e Pattern Set—To build a pipeline with 
a daily capacity of 175,000 bbl., the 
group figures it needs about $95-million 
more capital. It plans to raise about 
$11-million of this in equity money and 
to borrow the rest. As now planned, 


moved to a different place each day in the 
semisuburban borough of Queens, to give 
on-the-spot service to housewives and neigh- 
borhood workers. 
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the financing will follow the pattern 
used in starting Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp., in which White, 
Weld also figured prominently. 

A registration statement has already 
been filed with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission (BW—Nov.29’52, 

96). According to this statement, 
Vest Coast intends to sell soon: 

¢$55-million of — sinking-fund 
mortgage bonds. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to sell these privately to in- 
stitutional investors. 

¢ $29-million of 12-year 6% de- 
bentures, in $50 units, each with a share 
of new common attached. These will 
be offered publicly by an underwritin 
syndicate headed by the two nancial 
houses. 

¢ 1,125,000 additional shares of 
new common, to be sold at around $10 
a share to the general public. 
¢ Committed—The original group 
hopes to put up much of the additional 
re apd capital itself. What it doesn’t 
take will be placed with a small number 
of sophisticated investors. It will be 
placed through the financial houses, act- 
ing as West Coast’s agents, not as un- 
derwriters, and buyers will be com- 
mitted not to resell the stock until at 
least next July 1. By that time, in- 
vestors will have a better idea of the 
pipeline’s prospects and can put a more 
accurate price on its common stock. 

The $50 debentures (each with its 
own share of common attached) will be 
sold to the general public through an 
underwriting syndicate. These units 
would also be sold in such a way as to 
prevent trading until at least next July 1. 
¢ Paper Profit—According to plan, 
White, Weld & Co. hopes to take up 
a substantial part of the new stock— 
though it might not wind up with a 
holding equivalent to its present 15% 
holding of the original outstanding 
stock. It plans to hold the stock at least 
until the pipeline moves out of the con- 
struction stage into operation and 
proves itself able to meet fixed charges 
and earn money on the common. 

It’s true, of course, that any member 
of the original group will find himself 
with a tidy paper profit when the new 
financing is finished. Since the new 
stock will be placed at $10 a share, any- 
one who acquired original stock for $10 
would find the value of his holding had 
theoretically increased twentyfold. How- 
ever, there’ll be no market for the stock 
until at least next July, so his profit is 
still very much on paper. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
original promoters will be as successful 
as the group which started another post- 
war pipeline company—Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. At the time of the 
original public financing, investment 
value for the original promotion group 
increased almost 50 times, after capital 
gains tax (BW—Nov.6’52,p22). 
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NEED LOTS OF DIFFERENT LOTS? 


Variety of production need not run up your machin- 
ing costs excessively. Versatility is a plus value built 
into every Acme-Gridley Automatic. 


The faster production rates possible, plus ability to 
minimize non-productive time through quick change- 
overs and simplified operation, permit a wider variety 
of production on the same machine. You'll cut costs. 


these four ways: 


SAVE MACHINE TIME by combining cuts. 
SAVE EQUIPMENT by eliminating second operation 


machines. 


SAVE FLOOR SPACE and avoid added investment in 


brick and mortar. 


SAVE MANPOWER by increasing over-all efficiency. 


For more information on Acme-Gridley 4, 6 and 8 
Spindle Bar Automatics, ask for catalog M-450. 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics—more than 45,000 machines built. 








THE 


NATIONAL ACME 


COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + + » CLEVELAND 8 + OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY 
BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 1,4, 6 and & spindle styles, 
maintain accuracy at the highest 
spindle speeds and fastest feeds 
modern cutting tools can withstand. 














f No, he doesn't know them all 
like a book... but... 


there’s one phase of virtually every business which 
Lyon Steel Equipment Dealers know “from cover to 
cover.”” That phase has to do with helping their cus- 
tomers make the most out of steel equipment in terms 
of savings in time, labor and 
money. 

A highly diversified line of 
more than 1500 standard 
Lyon items enables Lyon 
Dealers to meet the varying 
needs of business, industry 
and institutions—better. A 
very few typical products 

are shown below. 





LYON also has 
facilities for 
special contract work 





FACTORIES IN... 

AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED 

General Offices: 

1210 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Ill, 


Sold Nationally 
through Dealers and Branch Offices 





Blanket Insurance 


New coverage protects 
a manufacturer's property 
from nearly every danger— 
all in one policy. 


The insurance business used to be 
divided into tight little compartments, 
according to specific types of cover- 
age. In recent years, these sharp dis- 
tinctions have tended to break down, 
as insurance companies found they had 
to improve their merchandising. Where 
the businessman is concerned, the 
newest and most important develop- 
ment of this kind is the manufactur- 
er’s output policy It protects a manu- 
facturer’s property. from a wider range 
of risks than ever before—and it’s 
spreading fast. 

Now state insurance officials are 
gradually accepting the still wider 
coverage offered by the manufacturer’s 
output policy, which covers a manu- 
facturer’s movable property against al- 
most anvthing while it is outside his 
plant premises. By this week, manufac- 
turer’s output had been accepted by 
the insurance departments of 30 states, 
and was being considered bv five oth- 
ers. The policy is now carried by 
about 100 manufacturers, who pav an- 
nual premiums totaling from $2.5-mil- 
lion to $3-million a vear 
¢ Blanket Coverage—Manufacturer’s 
output is an “all risk” coverage; that 
is, it protects your property against all 
dangers except those specifically ex- 
cluded. 

Like most other propertv-insurance 

policies written by U.S. companies, it 
does not cover war damage. It does 
not cover losses from dishonestv or 
“mysterious disappearance,” and a few 
minor dangers. And the companies 
that write manufacturers output 
have found out from an expensive ex- 
perience with the Kansas City flood 
last year that it does not pay to cover 
flood losses at a definite location. How- 
ever, the policy still does cover prop- 
erty from damage by flood while in 
transit. 
e Holes—Before manufacturer’s output 
was available, you could buv_ insur- 
ance against a lot of the perils that 
the new policy covers. But there were 
gaps. 

The new policy started as a tailor- 
made coverage for an auto manufac- 
turer. But it can fit the needs of 
many other industries. The Aetna 
Insurance Co., of Hartfoid, which 
originated the policy, says it is now 
used by companies in 22 different in- 
dustries. It can cover goods in transit, 
or in distributors’ display rooms or 
warehouses. 
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For precision “arms” 


Six strong arms —cenieeting sede 
that perfectly pass 


és ” 
and tr ve power along to a 


truck's wheels — 


Six powerful arms of steel grip and turn the crankshaft—send power Ford Motor Company 
from pulsing pistons surging through the mighty Ford truck. These P 
seaaaian ode are machined to hiatee of 3/10,000 of an inch— depends on Lycoming 
diamond-bored for precision—dynamically balanced to 1/10th of precision production. 
an ounce for peak performance. That’s precision production— 
and for such exacting work in great volume, Ford Motor Company 
depends on Lycoming. 


Lycoming stands ready to assist you—whether you have “just an idea” 
that needs developing, a problem in the blueprint stage, or a finished metal 
product that needs speedy fabrication. Long famous in the metal-working 
field, Lycoming continues to meet the most exacting and diverse requirements, 
both industrial and military. Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 











Lycoming’s 2% million feet of floor space, its more than 
6,000 machine tools, and its wealth of creative engineering 
ability stand ready to serve your needs. 








1 « 
AVCO Manufacturing 
652 Oliver Street 
Williamsport, Pe. 
Please send mie further information on 
Lycoming’s varied abilities and facilities. 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES + PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME MACHINE PARTS + GRAY-IRON CASTINGS + STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


Name. 


seen re Lycom | nn i 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION cums WILLIAMSPORT, PA. City____Zone State. 


BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN, 
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Why 400? 
Deburr 1400 per hour! 


‘ 
Alones hour a manufacturer of brass components for ammunition has 
stepped up production with Osborn Power Brushing: 


In the removal of feather burrs from threads and the machined surface of 
these brass parts, former output was 400 per hour. With the help of the 
Osborn Brushing Analyst, this company designed the brushing machine 
shown. The parts are placed on spindles of a rotating table. As they pass the 
Osborn Monitor Brush, they rotate and expose the entire face uniformly to 
the brush. Parts come clean and smooth .. . at a rate of 1400 per hour! And in 
another machine, Osborn Brushes deburr the internal threads of this part 
... smooth and fast! 


Have the OBA show you production-boosting ideas for your shop! Call 
today or write, The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 883, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

RZ 4 
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ay 


Osho Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
70 











New IBA president: The Investment 
Bankers Assn., in annual convention 
this week at Hollywood, Fla., elected 
Ewing T. Boles (above) as its president. 
Boles is president of Ohio Co., a Co- 
lumbus investment banking house. 

h 
Renegotiation of def 
“guessing game,” a 
of companies doing business with the 
government made the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Of the con- 
cerns surveyed, 95 aid they still 
didn’t know whether their 1951 profits 
would be considered excessive after re- 
negotiation. Most companies said, 
however, that their profit margins on 
defense contracts either well be- 
low those on ot! business, or clse 
comparable. 


nse contracts 1s a 
ding to a survey 


— 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., of Provi- 
dence, which has been in receivership 
since 1950 (BW—Apr.8’50,p91), should 
be liquidated, according to Thomas J. 
Meehan, receiver. Meehan, state di- 
rector of business regulation, says the 
company is nearly $1-million in the red 
and has no hope of recovery. 

7 
LIFO, the last-in-first-out method of 
handling inventory, is growing in popu- 
larity, according to a survey of 600 
corporations made by the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. About 31% of 
the companies said they used LIFO, 
compared with 19% two years ago. 


¥ 

RKO Pictures Corp., which has been 
having management trouble since a new 
group bought stock control from 
Howard Hughes in September (BW— 
Nov.1’52,p110), reports it lost. $4.8- 
million for the first nine months of 
1952. In the same period last year, the 
loss was $146,000. Minority stock- 
holders are seeking appointment of a 
temporary receiver 
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Now...you can bond 
metal to wood with 
assembly-line speed 


If you're laminating sheet metal or any other non- 
porous material to wood, take a careful look at this 


assembly line. 

It shows how you can do your laminating job in less 
than 2 minutes. Using a recently developed Arm- 
strong’s Adhesive, this new process eliminates the 
need for overnight curing and heavy equipment. 

The 60-foot laminating line shown here is typical. 
Alternate sheets of metal and plywood are sprayed 
with adhesive. Next, the adhesive film is dried in an 
infrared oven. A workman then assembles the lami- 
nates and guides them through a rubber-covered pinch 
roll. That’s all. If you wish, you can work or ship the 
laminated pieces immediately. 

No process could be more simple. There’s no invest- 
ment in jigs, clamps, or hydraulic presses. You elim- 
inate the entire curing operation, too, saving both time 
and factory space. 

The new adhesive has very good spraying proper- 
ties, high dead-load strength, and great resistance to 
heat and water. It bonds stainless steel, fiberboard, 
aluminum, plywood, asbestos board, decorative lami- 
nates, and many other materials. 

Armstrong has developed many ways of solving 
difficult bonding problems and reducing conventiona' 
laminating costs. For help on any laminating job, cal 
or write Armstreng Cork Company, Industrial Ac 
hesives Department, 5212 Reservoir Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. In Canada, Armstrong Cork Canada 
Ltd., 6951 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
ADHESIVES + COATINGS + SEALERS 


by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 
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2 SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
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by a Permanent 


IMMEDI 
F COMMITMENTS gh be 
for ALL TYPES of Persona’ 
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and Loan Associations. 
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Women, Administrators, a oe 
and State Credit Unions, Churches and Chari- 
sate Organizations, etc. Our Services are 


Ask for Confidential Report #276 


Insured Associations Dividend Bureau 


Dept. A-77, 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 














Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividends on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared payable 
December 20, 1952 to shareholders 
of Atlas Corporation of record at 
the close of business November 29, 
1952 
A special dividend of 1/50th of a 
share of Common Stock of Airfleets, 
Inc. has also been declared to share- 
holders of Atlas Corporation dis- 
tributable January 5, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business on 
Bove ember 29, 1952. Scrip Certifi- 
cates will be issued in respect of re- 
sulting fractional shares. 


Watrer A. Peterson, Treasurer 
November 17, 1952. 























LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


GM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
November 19, 1952 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
| many Common Stock of the 
‘ompany, payable on December 19, 
1982, to —— of pone at the close of 
b 1952. Checks ,will 
be mailed. 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








METAL STAMPINGS 
IN SMALL LOTS 


This Precision y~ ey eo5 

a ‘or ti 
tools, $5.50 each additional 100 ‘Too plus act including 
market price of material. Your short run 
stampings of any size or shape, and any 
type material can be produced in propor- 
tion to this price. 


SEND SAMPLE OR PRINT FOR QUOTATION TO 
Dayton Rocers 








The Yearend Money Squeeze: 


When the Federal Reserve was pegging the market, the 
rate on short-term government securities stayed flat: 


End of 
November 


1946 375% 
1947 5 
1948 1.16 
1949 1.12 
1950 1.38 


End of End of 


December January 
375% 375% 
.% 9 
1.16 1.17 
1.09 1.13 
1.38 1.39 


But with the Federal on the sidelines, a real yearend 


pinch is in the making: 
End of 
November 
1951 1.61 
1952 1.98 


End of 
January 


1.56 
? 


The Pinch Starts Early 


There's already a real squeeze on short-term funds 
in the money market. The bill rate paid by the Treasury has 
hit its peak since the 1933 panic. 


This week a Grade A squeeze is 
developing in the money market, the 
nebulous Rialto where those who have 
short-term funds to lend meet those 
who want to borrow. 

This year the pinch is starting earlier 
than 1951. It looks as if the banks 
don’t want a repeat of last year’s sharp 
Christmas break, when for a few days 
they had to dump securities on the 
market to get funds. 
¢ Bill Rate—You can see that a squeeze 
is developing by looking at the interest 
rate that the Treasury, biggest and 
most powerful borrower in the econ- 
omy, pays on its 91-day bills (table, 
above). This “bill rate” is a good in- 
dex of the tightness of short-term 
money. 

Last week the bill rate was already 
at its highest point (table) since the 
days of the 1933 banking panic. This 
week it climbed nearly to 2.05%. 

At the same time, bank loans to 
business, which normally reach their 
peak at yearend, have hit an all-time 
high. 

Currency in circulation, normally at 
its peak around Christmas, has passed 
$30-billion for the first time in history. 
Both the rise in loans and the rise in 


currency in circulat 
bank reserves. 

e Sources—Banks generally get reserves 
by either (1) selling government securi 
ties in the open market, or (2) borrow- 
ing from the Fed 

The first method has become un- 
popular since the Fed stopped sup- 
porting long-term governments at fixed 
prices back in March, 1951. Since then 
prices of governments have taken a 
long slide downward. Many of the 
governments now held by banks were 
bought at higher prices, and can’t be 
sold without showing a loss. 

Because of this, banks have been 
using the second method. They've 
been borrowing heavily from the Fed 
when they needed reserves, even 
though they hate to borrow money. 
As the end of the year approaches, even 
this method becomes temporarily im- 
possible for most banks. On or before 
Dec. 31, they pay their loans from the 
Fed, because they don’t want to show 
such loans on their yearend statements. 
¢ Cash Buildup—Observers think that 
the banks are being wary this year. They 
seem to be building up cash so that 
they won’t get caught again. 

You can find some proof of this in 


ion put a strain on 
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Symbol of Power Progress in the East 


Two hundred miles west of Calcutta lies India’s Damodar Valley—a land 
of immense mineral wealth and of vast agricultural potential. But, plagued 
by floods, erosion and a shortage of power, this area’s possibilities have 
yet to be fully realized. 

Great corrective strides are now under way. The Damodar Valley project 
—nine dams for hydroelectric power, irrigation, flood and erosion control 
...and the Bokaro Steam Power Plant—these will, upon completion, 
mean the most significant advance in history in this section’s ability to 
produce mineral, agricultural and manufactured products. 

The Bokaro Plant is owned and operated by the Damodar Valley Corp. 
It was designed and constructed by an American engineering firm, The 
Kuljian Corporation of Philadelphia. 

Each of Bokaro’s four 60,000-kw turbine-generators will be powered by 
two boilers designed and built by Combustion Engineering-Superheater, 
Inc. When completed, the 240,000-kw Bokaro Station will be the largest 
steam power plant in Asia... and a major part of its capacity will be 
available by the end of this year. 

Bokaro, like many other post-war C-E installations in the Middle East, 
Europe and Latin America, is a symbol not only of power progress but 
also of the free world’s steadily improving economy. The recovery and 
expansion of which these installations form so vital a part write a proud 
chapter in Combustion’s recent history. 

At home, too, the Combustion nameplate means all that’s latest and 
best in boiler design and construction. That is why—whether you need 
boilers for huge power stations... for small industrial plants... or for 
vessels plying the seven seas— you can be sure a C-E Boiler will meet your 
needs efficiently . .. reliably . . . economically. 




















COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


B-624 
ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 





Our daily activities in buying and 
selling large blocks of corporate 
bonds to important institutional inves- 
tors give us an intimate knowledge of 
all facets of the money market. 

This knowledge, and the experi- 
ence gained in 42 years of financing 
and underwriting, are at your service 
—to help insure proper timing and 
lowest cost when your corporation | 
borrows. q 

Whatever your industry, we shall * 
be pleased to discuss your financing 
needs and suggest a plan adapted 
to your porticular requirements, be 
they large or small. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 








To Assure Successful 
Direct Placement 
Financing 


Our broad experience in this 
specialized field of long-term financing, 
together with our wide institutional 
contacts, assures o greater measure of 
success than you may otherwise attain. 
Loans negotiated from $250,000. 


W.T.GRiIMM & Co. 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENTS 
SPECIALISTS IN THE NEGOTIATION OF 
OIRECT PLACEMENT LOANS © MERGERS 
SALE OF COMPANIES 
714 W. OLYMPIC BLVO. 


Los ANGELES 15, 
CALIF. 


231 S. LASALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4. 
ILLINOIS 


FINANCIAL 6-5265 PRosPECT 3609 
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what happened to the Treasury’s latest 
refunding this week. Secretary Snyder 
had offered 2% certificates, maturing 
Aug. 15, to holders of $1,063-million 
of 1§% certificates that matured Dec. 
1. It was a nice deal for any investors 
who wanted to keep their money work- 
ing, since they would get 2% (on an 
annual basis) and be sure of getting 
their money back at par in eight-and- 
a-half months. 

Investors realized this. The matur- 
ing issue of 1% certificates sold at a 
premium in the open market right up 
to the maturity date on Dec. 1. This 
was a reflection of real supply and de- 
mand. For the first time in many years, 
the Federal Reserve did not have to 
give any buying support to the refund- 
ing. Support was unnecessary, since the 
issue concerned was at a premium. 
¢ “Cash Ratio”—Still, on Dec. 1, hold- 
ers of 18% of the maturing issue took 
cash instead of the 2% certificates that 
had been offered in exchange. This 


would have been considered a resound- 
ing failure in the days when the Fed 
supported refundings.. ‘Then, the “cash 
ratio” was often 5% or less. Observers 
explain it this way: 

e We are getting back to a nor- 
mal cash ratio. You can’t expect cash- 
ins to be so low when the Fed is not 
supporting the market. 

e Banks that owned certificates de- 
cided to hold on to them right up to 
Dec. 1, instead of selling them earlier 
at a profit, because they wanted to be 
holding cash on Dec. 1. Instead of tak- 
ing a profit before Dec. 1 and then hav- 
ing to hold the money idle, they pre- 
ferred to get interest and have the cash 
on Dec. 1. 

Because the money squeeze started 
early, it may be over earlier this year 
than last. Some money-market people 
think that it may be over by the end of 
this month—rather than sometime in 
January—because the banks are getting 
ready for it now 


Rally Finds Oils Losing Star Position 


You might expect that the oil stocks 
wouldn’t fare especially well in the 
“Eisenhower rally.” You'd be right so 
far (table, below). The oils were great 
favorites in the bull market early this 
year, partly due to their attractiveness 
as an inflation hedge; now investors 
aren’t so worried about inflation. 

That isn’t the whole story, though. 
Stocks of the producing companies 
might be expected to be better infla- 
tion holdings than those of integrated 
concerns, because they are less influ- 


1952 
High 


Crude Producers 
Amerada Petroleum... 
American Republics... .. 
Houston Oil 

Pacific Western. . 
Seaboard Oil... .. 

Texas Gulf..... 


$235 


Integrated Com panies 
Atlantic Refining. . 
Cities Service. 
Continental Oil. 
Gulf Oil. ... 
Humble Oil. 


Lion Oil 
Mid-Continental Pet 
Ohio Oil 

Phillips Pet 

Pure Oil 


Richfield Oil. 
Sinclair Oil. 

Skelly Oil 
Socony-Vacuum. . 
Standard Oil (Cal.). 


Standard Oil (Ind.)... 
Standard Oil (N. J.)... 
Standard Oil (Ohio)... .. 
Sun Oil. 


Union Oil 


enced by rises in distribution costs. But 
you can see from the table producers 
did at least as well in the stock market 
as the integrated companies. 

The fact is that the growth in con- 
sumption of oil has tapered off from 
the extraordinary demand of 1950 and 
1951. To mect those demands, the in- 
dustry expanded its facilities. As a re- 
sult, oil has been in good supply for 
several months. So some analysts ex- 
pect that 1953 earnings will be lower 
than this vear’s. 


Recent Level 
vs. 

Pre- Election 
Levet 


—? 


Recen 
Leve 
$183.75 


58 00 


Pre- Election 1952 
Price 

00 00 
50 50 
00 50 62.50 


62 19 5 


+2 
+1 
+0 


79.50 


NNWwAe ow 


41.50 


- Onna uw 


SCrRewo CHARA 


12 
87 
25 7.7 17.3 
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Helping to Build : 
this Chemical Century ! i). 





Chemical Plants Division is contributing much to the history of 
modern industrial chemistry . . . 


by designing, and constructing complete chemical plants—both 
large and small. 


through original developmentsin many fieldsof chemical technology. 





by cooperating with scientists and engineers in the continuous 
search for new techniques, better processes. 


by supplying the experience and team-work necessary to convert 
pilot plant performance into full-scale operation. 


We welcome the opportunity to sit down with your engineers and 








technicians to discuss how we may best help you. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION offers you competent experience in 


CHEMICAL PROCESSES — Processing 
plants designed and constructed in accord- 
ance with the client's data. 


CHLOR-ALKALI—Complete chlorine and 
caustic soda plants employing the 
Mathieson Mercury Cell Process. 


FATS AND OILS—Units for the extraction 
and processing of fats and oils into edible 
and industrial products. 


LOW TEMPERATURE PROCESSES—Piants 
for the separation of gases into their com- 
ponents by processes of Gesellschaft fuer 
Linde’s Eismaschinen. 


OIL AND GAS—Gas compressor and 
treating plants; facilities for distillation, 
cracking, reforming, polymerization and 
refining of petroleum. 


RESINS AND PLASTICS—Plants to pro- 
duce resins such as alkyd, phenolic, urea, 
melamine, vinyl, polystyrene, copolymer, 
and special resins. 


SYNTHETIC FUELS AND CHEMICALS— 
Production of synthetic hydrocarbons and 
oxygenated compounds based on Fischer- 
Tropsch, Oxo, and Oxy! syntheses, 

















transter records- 


fo 
SAFE, ACCESSIB 
LOW-COST 
STORAGE 


Today and every 

day records must be saved 

for your business protection 

tomorrow. Over 90,000 leading firms find 
LIBERTY STORAGE BOXES the best, most 
efficient product for storing inactive 
records. Check Liberty's sturdy corrugated 
fibre-board construction, spill-proof, 
dust-proof closures and low cost. 

Sold by leading stationers everywhere. 


CLIP AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 





SIDNEY SLUMENTHAL & CO. INC. 
ONE PARK AVE, * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TO DEPT. C 
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re a a en a 


How a Big Compan 


the charts two weeks ago for 700 
financial and accounting executives at 
an American Management Assn. fi- 


The charts above show how one big 
company copes with a major business 
problem: How can top management 
keep control over diversifying products 
and decentralizing authority. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. produced 


nance conference. ‘The company’s top 
controllers revealed their whole setup 
for dollar controls and planning: a sys- 
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Controls Itself 


nized that top management can dele- 
gate authority, but not responsibility. 
At Monsanto, the answer is sought 
through letting management at all 
levels participate in top-level planning. 

Multiple checks on all company ac- 


tem that aims to give management a 
rapid digest of what goes on at any 
given moment, plus indication of trou- 
ble spots or lurking itfalls. 

* Delegation—Basically—like a lot of 
other companies—Monsanto has recog- 
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GIVE YOUR 
PRODUCTION 


From loading platform to production ling 
there’s a Wayne Industrial Lift to save 
time, labor and money. Wayne Lifts 
include tilting dock, ramps, sidewalk ele- 
vators, dock lifts, materials lifts, cross- 
over bridges, and truck service lifts. Each 
is custom engineered to your plant. De- 
signed and built to safely move materials 
faster at lower costs. 


Wayne Industrial Lifts are “precision- 
eered” in construction. Made to last for 
years without trouble. Wayne Engineers 
are materials handling experts . . . skilled 
in designing Wayne Lift Systems for im- 
proved production. Write today for the 
new Wayne Booklet on Industrial Lifts. 


LIFT DIVISION + :RONTON, OHIO 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND + TORONTO, CANADA 





Millions of small 
metal particles, 
finer than face 
powder, are fused 
together under 
terrific heat and 
pressure to make 
TALIDE the world's 
hardest metal. 


Many times more 
durable than steel, 
it adds years of 
life to the wearing 
edges of tools, 
dies, mechinery 
and equipment. 


Hard as a dia- 
mond and almost 
indestructible, it 
triples output per 
man and per 
machine. 


Write for 
Catalog 50-G. 








Save 50 
ROURA 


they pay for 


| 


LABOR-TIME 


with 
HOPPERS 


themselves 





tivities plus budgetary controls are the 
keys to Monsanto’s setup. Its unique 
feature is the speed with which a vast 
amount of information is boiled down 
to await executive action (page 80). 

The system begins with an income 
budget covering over-all operations 
broken down into sales, production, ad- 
ministration, and research costs. Other 
budgets cover: (1) each major product, 
with estimates of sales, costs, and gross 
profit; (2) construction and_replace- 
ment outlays; (3) estimated earnings of 
new or expanded production facilitjes; 
(4) estimated cash position. 

Division managers and heads of staff 
departments help draw up the budgets, 
so they know what is expected of them. 
And top management tn a yardstick 
to measure their performances. 
¢ Shakeup—Clear lines of responsibility 
must exist if controls are to be effective. 
In 1939 Monsanto was reorganized 
into seven divisions and 11 staff de- 
partments. All of these report to the 
executive committee, which is answer- 
able to the Board of Directors. 

Three years earlier, Monsanto had 
introduced budget control in roughly 
its present form. In the 1939 reorgan- 
ization, these features were added: 

¢ Production costs controls, dating 
back to 1929, were changed to provide 
standards at various production levels. 
These are used to measure the per- 
formance of division managers. 

¢ Division heads are judged by re- 
turn on investment, since it is felt that 
sales profit margins don’t tell the whole 
story (BW —Oct.18’52,p194). 

¢ Cash needs are forecast for two 
years ahead. That gives management 
plenty of time to plan its financing. 

¢ Financial reports are prepared 
for all management levels, from the 
directors to the division heads. 


1. Checking on the Checks 


Just getting all these reports doesn’t 
satisfy Monsanto. The company has 
also set its audit department to making 
constant checks on how the controls 
are working, and how to speed still 
further the flow of information. 

All this was in mind in 1947, when 
Monsanto set up its present audit con- 
trols. The accounting staff got lots 
of freedom to gather information and 
make periodic checks; it is responsible 
only to the company controller in St. 
Louis. Incidentally, this constantly 
growing mountain of information is 
gathered by a staff that has not been 
increased since 1948. This staff gets 
calls for specialized breakdowns: 

¢ Monsanto believes that a mana- 
ger should be charged only with costs 
that he can control, or that originate 
in or relate to his department. Hence 
a plant manager isn’t charged with ac- 
counting or research costs. And separate 


provision is made for raw material costs 
that lie beyond his control. In segre- 
gating these elements, the accountants 
pick up a lot of information that is 
passed on to top management 

e In recent vears the accountants 
have made estimates of what sales, net 
income, and return on investment 
would be if it were possible to sell the 
full capacity of all the factories. 

e Kach month, turn-on-invest- 
ment studies are made for every product. 

Monsanto has supplemented this in- 

formation gathering by scooping up any 
control innovations that have appeared 
on the market. In clerical cost 
controls were  installe to increase 
paperwork efficiency Thus a letter 
may be traced from the time it’s dic- 
tated until it leaves the office, in order 
to spot unnecessary handling. 
¢ Graphic—Another innovation came 
in 1948 with the adoption of charts 
and graphs to illumi: ind simplify 
the accumulated figu Each of the 
three management levels gets its own 
set of charts. Divisi managers get 
from 30 to 40 each mth relating to 
their own department Che executive 
committee gets similar detailed charts 
for all seven divisic plus monthly 
consclidated charts for the whole com- 
pany (page 76)—about 110 in all. 
Quarterly summary charts go to the 
Board of Directors 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





relations and 


To improve employee 
Central Soya 


solve a housing sh 
Co., Gibson City, |! selling new 
homes to workers bargain prices. 
The houses are designed and built 
by an architect and general contrac- 
tor provided by th ypany. In addi- 
tion, Central Soya kicks in $750 for 
the down payment erving for itself 
first call on the h f the employee 
quits before five 

a 
How 50 big companies keep the man- 
agement pipeline fi with new ex- 
ecutives is told in 1ew book, Execu- 
tive Development by John W. Riegel 
(University of Michigan Press, $6, 369 
pages). 

a 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. says 29,- 
503 of its emplo ne out of every 
four—now own sto In the six months 
ended Oct. 20 ployees bought 
99,512 shares throt Westinghouse’s 
stock-purchase plan 

s 
Wives of employees 
Die Corp., Buffal in participate in 
the company’s pervisorv training 
course in public iking and human 
relations. The company pavs 60% of 
the cost, the students 40%. 


it Pivot Punch & 
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VISIBILITY 
GLAMOUR 
SALES-APPEAL 


atth protection! 


Set 


Sears—one of the world’s great merchandising opera- 
tions—is counting on transparent packaging to move 
its 1952 Christmas merchandise—faster. By glamour 
packaging in transparent containers, window boxes and 
combinations, Sears is putting much of its standard 
merchandise into the gift class. 

More and more manufacturers and retailers are de- 
pending on the power of acetate to catch the eye and 
open the shopper’s purse. They know that acetate works 
as well for luxuries as dime store items, and that its 
economy makes it right for any competitive situation. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent Film 
Dept. 129-L, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products, Ltd., Montreal 
and Toronto. 

# 


Acetate, 


up boxes mfd. by 


Paper Package Company, TRANSPARENT FILMS 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 














> PLANT | 
MONSANTO PLANT | 


Receiving Shipping 


Production, 
mromecs: 


Plant Accounting Office Office 


eS a 
| MONSANTO DIVISION 


. Division Accounting Office 
Cost, Property & Billing Section 
Research Accountants 


1 On last day of month, plant clerk records final incoming shipment of bicarbonate of MONSANTO MAIN OFFICE 
soda. Data like this are compiled by plant and division accounting, then are rushed . . . Wie 
; Telecommunications Center 


ye 


v 
Accountants for Each Division 


Central Accounting 
Department 


Accounts Accounts 


Payable Y Receivable 


Payroll & 
Pensions 


= 





2 By teletype to central accounting in St. Louis, where information from seven divisions 
and Monsanto’s subsidiary companies joins other figures on . . . 











3 Accounts payable ledger. The big book keeps track of figures after they've been 4 Where data that flow from the plants 
processed in tabulating departments . . . are put on IBM cards in the key punch 


Fast and Far-Reaching: Monsanto 
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Subsidiary Statements for 
Financial Reports Typed 
And Assembled 


Electronic Computer, 

The “Brain” (6) . 
i 5 Tabulating machines. They are put on a two-shift schedule during accounting rush 
[ Corporate Aactpallig on | period. Figures eventually wind up in. . . 


o 


Review Accountants 


| (7) chert & Graphs 


‘Ditto Machines <—————- 




















Financial Reports Sent to 
Top Officers, Division 
Managers and directors on 
Sixth Day of the Month, with 
Books Closed for Preceding 
Month on the day before. 




















The “brain,” a card programmed calculator that produces income and balance state- 
ments for divisions, subsidiaries, and the corporation within 6} to 8 hours. 


oat, 


room, which then sends them along to be 7 Charts and graphs spotlighting what the figures for the month show are bundled up 
fed into accounting’s battery of . . . with the financial reports for executive committee and division heads. 


| Digests Its Figures (Story continues on page 82) 
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Sewel-like 


Prectston 


Tempered Sh ung Hleel 


What is your problem? 


The characteristics of quality in Tem- 
pered Spring Steel can be controlled. 


We encourage exacting specifications. 


Metallurgical supervision controls 
every step in our processing. 


Precision control of heat treatment, 
tolerances and special surface 
preparation, develop a superior 
balance of physical properties. 


We understand the meaning of uniform 
hardness, unusual toughness, torque 
and fatigue. 


CMP skilled personnel is organized and 
trained to fully utilize our most 
modern tools and equipment. 


Your problems involving Tempered - 
Spring Steel where unusual end use 
requirements demand accuracy in all 
features of temper, surface finish, 
color and dimensions will be welcome. 


ting 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York @ Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago ® St. Louis @ Detroit © Cleveland 
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“7 


. . . to adapt accounting 
procedures to the electron- 
icsage.. .” 

FAST REPORTS starts on p. 80 


Two factors are essential in any sys- 
tem of controls by which management 
keeps statistical tabs on operation: 

¢ There has to be enough speed so 
that the figures are current and not 
just warmed-over history. 

e There has to be enough of a 
breakdown to make the figures useful. 

Frequently, management has to sac- 

rifice one of these requirements to get 
the other. That’s especially likely to be 
the case when the organization is big 
and diverse, with the top people de- 
manding the amount and kind of in- 
formation that they get at Monsanto 
Chemical Co. (page 76). 
e Electronics—One answer, already just 
peeping over the horizon, is to adapt 
accounting procedures to the electronic 
age. Monsanto has probably gone fur- 
ther in this direction than any other 
company. 

Since 1951, Monsanto has been 
using International Business Machines’ 
card programmed calculator (CPC), a 
four-unit hookup that Monsanto peo- 
ple dub “the brain.” This machine is 
just the first step, as Monsanto sees 
it. Bigger advances are expected in the 
next few years, with the company’s 
three-man accounting research team 
working with IBM and Remington 
Rand. 

Even with the present system (page 
80), Monsanto has been able to ol 
exciting results. In 1948 the company 
was closing its books for the previous 
month on the 15th. Financial reports 
didn’t go out until the 19th or 21st. 
¢ Illustrated—This week the full finan- 
cial reports for the whole month of 
November—plus charts and graphs—for 
the corporation, its divisions, and sub- 
sidiaries were being wrapped up to 
drop in the mail Dec. 6. A day earlier, 
top management and division heads 
were to get preliminary reports. 

That kind of speed takes tight sched- 
uling of deadlines. Of course, a lot 
of the information that goes into the 
final figures and charts just dribbles in 
during the course of the month. It is 
in the last few days that pressure builds 
up; some figures are teletyped into 
central accounting, some are phoned 
in, recorded on tape to be transcribed 
later. From the first of the month until 
the sixth, accounting departments are 
in a race against time—with the tabu- 
lating room on a two-shift basis. 

Here’s a typical six-day period: 

Dec. 1.—All invoices for each divi- 
sion’s sales have to be in central ac- 
counting at St. Louis. Invoices are 


processed the first night, put on punch 
cards for the tabulators. ‘The same goes 
for production and payroll figures. 

Dec. 2—Tabulating department gets 
gross sales by divisions, plants, pro- 
ducts. By 5 p.m. all the vouchers on 
shipments are in, with payments for 
month’s shipments charged against ac- 
counts. At night, tabulators get a sum- 
mary of all venders’ invoices, marking 
them against the right accounts. Sum- 
mary cards for each account are also 
being cut. 

Dec. 3—Factory figures are processed, 
net sales calculated. In the afternoon 
and night, trial balances are run on 
accounts receivable. Figures also are 
now ready to allot the expenses of 
Monsanto's staff departments among 
operating divisions. 

4—Tabulators run the final 
ledger figures, As these are made, cards 
are automatically punched for the 
“brain.” The final balance of sales for 
one division, for example, has a sepa- 
rate card for the brain, carrying vear-to- 
date figures. The IBM machine does 
the subtracting to get the November 
sales; it also figures percentages. 

Dec. 5—This is the day the brain 
does its heaviest work. It is fed a raft 
of year-to-date totals, budget cards, 
summary. cards for each type of ac 
count. They are all interspersed with 
the complicated programming and in- 
struction cards that tell the brain what 
to do. Within 64 to 8 hours, the ma- 
chine produces master dittoes for du- 
plication containing income statements 
and balance sheets for the company, 
each subsidiary, and each division. 

Dec. 6—Duplicating machines take 
over to reproduce what the brain and 
other tabulators have turned out. 
Draftsmen have finished charts and 
graphs to point up the figures. Full- 
bodied reports are in the mail (some 
are phoned, in part, so that places like 
the Seattle division headquarters can 
know the score quickly). 

Monsanto is pretty proud of this sys- 
tem, but it’s far from satisfied. As 
long ago as early 1951, the company 
had its figures collected by the 11th, 
thanks to wider use of tabulating ma- 
chines, tighter scheduling of data col- 
lection, and better organization. When 
the brain went to work, the figures 
were all ready on the fifth. Next target 
is the third. 
¢ More Memory—Accounting research 
is constantly experimenting with new 
ways to use the CPC brain or an 
adaptation of it. The department con- 
siders that the present setup is fast 
becoming “obsolete.” For one thing, 
the brain doesn’t have enough mem- 
ory capacity for storage of figures and 
instructions. Too much information 
has to be stored on punch cards. Even- 
tually, the company hopes to get a 
faster and longer-memoried brain. 
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How a single keyboard gives you 
double savings on accounting costs 





SAVE BY TOUCH-METHOD SPEED. Your account- 
ing records are posted faster because this simplified 
keyboard does not require the operator to look 
repeatedly from posting media to machine. 

All figure entries are made from only ten numeral 
keys. The rest of the figuring work is done auto- 
matically — without operator attention — producing 
completed and proved records. Also, many of your 
procedures can be simplified and kept flexible by use 
of full description from standard alphabet keys. 


SAVE ON TRAINING TIME. Any competent typist 
can produce a fair day’s work the first day. No special 
training required. No premium salaries to pay. 
Employees already familiar with your office proce- 
dures can quickly learn to operate the Remington 
Rand accounting machine. 

Several different accounting jobs can be handled 
by same machine and operator—receivables with sales 
analysis, payables with purchase analysis, complete 
payrolls, general ledgers, etc. And you get each record 
designed to meet your special needs. 








Folder AB-423 shows you how to 
get more per accounting dollar 
and save valuable clerical time 


No obligation. Just phone 
us locally, or write to 
Management Controls Ref- 
erence Librafy, Room 
1531, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 





Remington. Frand. 


accounting 
machines 








Which type of unit heating 
do you require? 


In either case Modine offers you the 
right unit heater for your exact needs 








Wlodline 
STEAM AND HOT WATER UNITS 
Special heating coil designs for 
steam and for hot water assure 
best performance for each type 
of system. Discharge air tem- 
peratures of 110-120° F are cor- 
rectly related to afr velocity for 
heating at its best. All-copper 
coils defy corrosion because fins 
are bonded to tubes and tubes 
are brazed to headers. Pre-formed 
tubes with individual expansion 
bends absorb stresses, assure 
long life. 


Wlodine 
GAS-FIRED UNITS 
Modine is the only gas unit with 
both stainless steel heat exchang- 
er and burner. Lighter weight 
means easier, less expensive in- 
stallation, plus faster heat de- 
livery — within five seconds 
after thermostat calls for it. In- 
dividually fired tubes provide 
higher heat transfer. Elongated 
ports — four times free area of 
conventional drilled ports — 
minimize clogging and simplify 

routine cleaning. 








7 you ask Modine for a unit 
heating recommendation, you're 
sure of an unbiased answer. For 
Modine builds steam, hot water and 
gas-fired units . . . in a broad range 
of types and sizes. There’s no need 
for our heating experts to fit your job 
to a limited line. 
Equally important, Modine has been 
a leader in unit heating for 25 years. 
Balanced design of all models assures 
you of perfect heating comfort with 
maximum fuel economy. For the right 
unit heater for your requirements, see 
the Modine representative listed in 
your classified phone book. Or write 
Modine Mfg. Co., 1508 DeKoven 
Ave., Racine, Wis. 


GET THESE FREE BOOKS 


Ask for Bulletin 149-A on 
steam and hot water and 
Bulletin 652 on gas-fired unit 
heaters. 


U-1192 
Modine 


UNIT HEATERS 





Collective Asking 


Idea of group fund rais- 
ing by colleges jumps state 
lines as 23 outfits band to- 
gether in New England. 


Businessmen and corporations have 
known for some time that most col- 
leges and universities need financial 
help—that some may even be driven 
to seek federal subsidies. Plenty of 
companies want to help, but they 
have been shackled by the problem 
of where to do their giving 

Trouble is, if the company gives 
some money to college A, it will get 
resounding squawks from stockholder 
alumni of colleges B, C, and D. About 
a year ago, some colleges tried to beat 
the rap by banding together for state 
wide solicitation (BW —Jan.12’52,p66). 
Such — share-the-larg¢ outfits func- 
tioned in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Michi 
gan, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylva 
nia, Oregon, Southern California. Som« 
what similar efforts that go beyond state 
borders have been tried by several in 
dependent women’s colleges. There 
also is the United Negro College Fund, 
which has just launched its second 
big drive in 10 southern states, with 
the help of some of the top indus- 
trialists of the countn 
e Wider Range—Last week the idea 
took what was | bly its biggest 
step. In a regional effort, the New Eng 
land Colleges Fund, Inc., was formed 
by 23 liberal arts colleges, including 
women’s colleges—which have had a 
notably tough tim« getting money 
from business sourc The NECF is 


} 


headed by James Phinney Baxter III, 
president of Williams College. Charter 
members are Amherst, Bates, Boston 
College, Brown, Clark U., Colby, Con 
necticut Col., Dartmouth, Emanuel, 
Fairfield U., Middlebury, Providence, 
Radcliffe, Regis, St. Anselm, St. Mich 
ael’s, Smith, Tufts, Wellesley, Wes- 
leyan, Wheaton, Williams, and Holy 
Cross. 

The group is betting on the idea that 
corporations want to help, if they can 
clear the twin hurdles of stockholder 
local patriotism, and the difficulty of 
explaining gifts to liberal arts schools, 
which can not be expected to provide 
future employes as the technical schools 
do. Collective asking, with division of 
the proceeds, is expected to do the 
trick. In NECF, half the proceeds 
goes in equal shares to all members; 
the rest is split in proportion to the 
number of diplomas cach institution 
awards annually. 

For efhiciency’s sake, NECF limits 
its membership to schools handing out 
100 or more diplomas per year. 
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How to carry the torch for a steady flame : 


HOWERING sparks from an oxyacetylene torch 

are a familiar sight on many construction and 
demolition projects. And whether the job is welding 
deck plates in a shipyard or cutting I-beams to level 
a tenement, neoprene hose can be depended upon 
to deliver a steady supply of oxygen and acetylene 
to the torch. 


Hose made with neoprene tube and cover can 
take the rough treatment it gets on every job. Be- 
cause neoprene resists cutting and abrasion, the 
tough neoprene cover furnishes complete protection 
for the fabric reinforcement. And because neoprene 
resists the deteriorating effect of sunlight and ever- 
present oil and grease, it assures a long service life 
for the hose. In the tube, neoprene again means de- 
pendability . . . for neoprene won’t crack and 
crumble into loose particles that clog the torch. 


Welding hose is only one of many types of hose 
that benefit from Du Pont neoprene’s superior qual- 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


DU PONT NEOPRENE 


ities. Many other types of hose owe their efficiency 
to neoprene. Giant, neoprene dock-loading hose 
withstands continuous weathering—delivers mil- 
lions of gallons of oil without replacement. Sturdy 
neoprene air hose supplies power to pneumatic tools 
without swelling or disintegrating from hot oil in 
the line. Even in your own back yard, neoprene 
keeps garden hose resilient, leak-free through sea- 
sons of service. 

In almost every phase of industry there are count- 
less examples of other resilient products improved 
with neoprene. From tiny component parts to tre- 
mendous conveyor belts, neoprene’s combination of 
remarkable properties assures lower maintenance, 
higher efficiency, and longer service life. For more 
information about neoprene, write for our booklet, 
“Design for Success with Neoprene.” It describes 
neoprene’s properties and many of its important 
uses. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rub- 
ber Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


180% Anniversary 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NEOPRENE RESISTS: OXIDATION + HEAT + SUNLIGHT + OZONE + ONS + GREASE + CHEMICALS + FLEX-CRACKING + AGING + ABRASION - FLAME 
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OFFICE-AT-FACTORY trend is exemplified by Springs Cotton Mills headquarters opened this year at Fort Mill, 








S. C. Floor overhangs 


Office Space: Still Not Enough 


Go looking for additional office 
space these Baie most companies 
are—and vou run into two things that 
together don’t seem to make sense: 

¢ There’s little space to be had. 
What there is, in most cities, comes 
in driblets of 500 or 1,000 sq. ft. 

e There hasn't been any large- 


7 aot 


JUST 21 


86 


scale office construction lately in most 
cities. Exceptions: New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Houston—to name only those 
with 14-million or more sq. ft. of post- 
war construction. 

¢ Discouraged—When space is so tight, 
you'd think there’d be a lot of con- 
struction. Yet in city after city— 


These two New York buildings are both 21 stories. Lever House, above, is 
all glass, company-occupied (BW—May3’52,p76). But .. . 





Albany, Baltimore, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Denver, Seat- 
tle—BUSINESS WEEK rrespondents re- 
port there hasn't 1 a new rental sky- 
scraper since about 30 

That date is significant. The Great 
Depression caught nation in the 
most ambitious offi onstruction pro 


WE az, 


. « . Universal Pictures, built in 1947, is 
more typical of new Manhattan skyscrapers. 
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hangs provide glareless lighting, ease the load on the air-conditioning system. 


hii to End the Squeeze 


gram in its history, and a lot of build- centage climb back to 90%, business 
ing owners were burned. Before the landlords’ traditional breakeven point. 
barn-raising could be called off, office Landlords have long memories, and 
space was far overbailt for the de- 1931-1944 was a vivid lesson. They're 
pression-shrunk demand. Occupancy loth to build at present high costs; they 
sagged as low as 75% in New York, to would have to chage so much more 
60% in Seattle. Not until the last than the going rates for space that their 
years of World War II did the per- buildings would be first to feel any 
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DESKSIDE PARKING is offered by 12-story Cafritz Building Le ‘Wariinginn, 


D. C. Cars reach garages on all floors by two-way ramps. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


FOR HEAVY STEEL 
FORGINGS 





~ Whatever your needs for 
# heavy steel forgings in in- 
#. /, dustry, Midvale can assure 
3 you of the finest in crafts- 
ie / manship, precision and ulti- 
mate performance. Whether 
it is weldless gear rings 
for turbine speed reduction 
PRESS ? . . cylinders for hydraulic 
CYLINDER presses - .« weldiess high- 
{ pressure vessels for oil refin- 

co ; ing, gas reactions and steam 





; r # » generation or hardened and 
i? $' ground steel rolls for cold 
if * rolling carbon and alloy 


steel, stainless steel, alumi- 
num, copper, brass, zinc, 
foil, paper, linoleum, plas- 
tics and rubber Midvale 
engineers can help you de- 
sign them. Midvale crafts- 


V4 men, with the most modern 


equipment, will build them 


RINGS { to your most exacting speci- 
f | fications. Put your heavy 
; we } forging problems in our 
: POs | hands. 
: *. ¢ 
' . | 3, 4 
, 54864 
‘1 13) THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
H Ae NICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 40, PA 
to aa eee | OBices New Tort, Chicaze. 
: ‘ be Pittsburgh, Wasbingtes, 


Cleveland, San Fraacisce 


MIDVALE 


PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS,. ROLLS 
AND RINGS, CORROSION AND HEAT 
RESISTING CASTINGS 











WHERE 
SO MUCH 
DEPENDS ON 


PRECISION 


Challenge’ 


For Layout @ Inspection @ Checking 
Lapping @ Assembiy @ Welding 


READING TABLE 

for checking propeller blades. Can be scribed 
or graduated to your specifications. 2 sizes. 
Stand is equipped with lock-leveling screws. 


SEMI-STEEL 
tavour SURFACE PLATE 
for layout, inspection or assembly lines. Avail- 
able either precision ground or planer finished. 
Special leveling screws. Sizes range from 12” 
x 18” to 54” x 144”. 


SEMI-STEEL 
LAPPING PLATE 
for accurate lapping of delicate joints. Assures 
perfect fit when lapping metal-to-metal joints 
on which no sealer is used. Plates have 1/16” 
grooves %” apart. 720 


Write for bulletin F1759 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Office, Factories and Show Room 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Challenge 


TRADE-MARK ® 





“... it’s hard to keep secre- 
taries and file clerks down 
on the farm.. .” 

OFFICE SPACE starts on p. 86 


slump. And today they look at 93%- 
95% occupancy as the magic figure. 
eMore Deterrents—There are two 
other reasons that BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters found for the lack of construc- 
tion in many cities: 

¢ Now aggressive building service 
unions are raising overhead costs. Cou- 
ple high labor costs with high real estate 
taxes and you see why owncrs lop off the 
upper stories of less economical build- 
ings. That’s being done in Philadel- 
phia, for example. 

e The high efficiency—and high 
capital cost—of modern office machinery 
encourages centralized eee | at 
company headquarters. Branch offices 
are fast becoming mere sales outlets. 
Main offices need more space; branch 
offices, less. 

This last point may explain why 
New York will have completed 74- 
million sq. ft. of postwar construc- 
tion by the end of 1953, while other 
cities stand pat. New York has more 
main offices than any other city. 
¢ Government—Builders and landlords 
in a few cities also have a special 
worry: A big share of rental space is 
occupied by federal or state government. 
No one wants to expand the office sup- 
ply till he knows what these star 
boarders intend to do. 

Washington isn’t the only city where 
developers keep a wary eye on the 
federal agencies. The problem pops up, 
too, in Baltimore, Atlanta, Denver, and 
Portland, Ore.—anywhere Uncle Sam 
leases a substantial chunk of rental 
space. 

Baltimore is also paralyzed by re- 
current talk of a state office building 
to pull State of Maryland offices out 
of rented space. And Albany isn’t doing 
anything to relieve its supersaturation 
of office space till it sees the effect of 
New York State’s campus-type office 
development. Preliminary work starts 
next spring on 353 acres in the out- 
skirts; completion will presumably open 
up more than l-million sq. ft. now 
rented by the state. 


1. The Building Trends 


As a consequence of all these fac- 
tors, the average city skyline isn’t chang- 
ing much. But that doesn’t mean that 
companies in need of more space are 
forced to do without it. 

Cities are seething with conversion 
jobs, additions to present office build- 
ings, and construction of combination 
stores and offices on a small scale. 


Companies, and groups of related com- 
panies, are making offices out of stores, 
sooner warehouses, garages, and even 
old mansions that have outlived their 
fashion. 

Help in the conversion process comes 
from a seemingly unrelated source: the 
increasing bulk of auton obiles. Here’s 
how it comes about. Puffed-up post- 
war cars take up more parking space, 
a garage built to house prewar cars loses 
revenue when only two cars will fit 
where three used to, the garage is 
usually well built and centrally located 
—so a developer buys it for a song 
and converts it into office space. It 
has worked fine in Cleveland and in 
other cities, too. 

e More Help—New space is being 
opened up also by the tendency of com- 
panies to build their own offices, often 
outside the expensive downtown dis- 
tricts and sometimes right in factories. 

One reason for such a decision is 
the impossibility of integrating offices 
in downtown areas. Many companies 
have had to scatter their departments 
in half a dozen locations. When they 
pull everything together in their own 
buildings, other tenants vie to expand 
into the released rental space. Real 
estate people can’t see any end to the 
demand for expansion of this sort, as- 
suming business stays good 
¢ Centrifugal Force—Urban outskirts 
are getting more offices all the time, 
but not yet at the expense of the 
downtown districts. In most cities, it’s 
a general growth and spreading out 
rather than a migration. At the same 
time, it’s a warning that congested 
centers may deteriorate first in evert of 
a slump. Downtown is where the build- 
ings are oldest, where the traffic jams 
are worst. 

In almost every cit) 
correspondents report a 
outlying areas by four 
tenant: 

¢ Professional men, especially doc- 
tors and dentists but also lawyers and 
architects. 

e Insurance mpanics. 
they do business mostly by mail, it 
doesn’t matter much where thev live. 

e Advertising agencies, public re- 
lations firms, research outfits. 

e Companies that can’t centralize 
their cramped and scattered offices any 
other way. 
¢ Pros and Cons—How does a move to 
suburbs work out? You get a variety of 
conflicting answers 

For example, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Houston, Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. 
Louis sources say a suburban move 
saves commuting time, assures easier 
parking, gets higher quality and lower 
turnover among personnel. Yet from 
Cleveland and Seattle come reports that 
it’s hard to keep secretaries and file 
clerks down on the farm, away from 


BUSINESS WEEK 
trend to the 
types of office 


When 
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Reng the woathor, out, 
your, nale-ahakor | 


SILENE EF, UNIQUE COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL, PUT TO NEW USE IN TABLE SALT 


The exasperation of the clogged saltcellar can now be 
an irritation of the past, thanks to the properties of 
Silene EF, a special calcium silicate. 
Whenever the humidity is high, grains of salt normally 
we Gay ae absorb moisture and cling together. But when only a 
. Seat: little Silene EF is added, the extremely fine particles of 


CAs : ; this pigment adhere to the salt grains and prevent their 
1) ae Paks | Wt Hi “F mf caking. Many leading salt manufacturers are now using 
{ i pete ) ! +i Silene EF, which meets U.S.P. chemical specifications, 
ne ’ for this purpose. 

Silene EF was developed primarily as a reinforcing 
agent for white and colored rubber goods, for which it 
is used extensively. However, its unique properties have 
attracted attention for such varied applications as vinyl 
resin, insecticides, paper and printing inks. The particles 
of Silene EF are so infinitesimal in size, that if those 
contained in one pound could be arranged in single con- 
tact file, the line would stretch for over 400 million miles! 

Silene EF is one of numerous chemical specialties devel- 
oped through Columbia-Southern research. This pro- 
gressive program, coupled with established leadership in 
the production of basic alkali chemicals, is increasing 
Columbia-Southern’s usefulness to industry. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PRE-FABRICATED HOME 





as for YOU.... 








=TRIC HOISTS 


SOIL STABILIZERS 


)a great hand 


t cutting costs! 


When you have heavy loads to lift, don’t waste time and 
money on expensive special structures. Do it the easy, low- 
cost way: call your P&H Dealer. If yours is the Utilities, or 
the Logging, or the Construction Industry — or other work 
that calls for frequent lifting at varied locations — it pays to 
own your own P&H Truck Crane. But whether your job takes 
an hour, a week, or a year, your P&H Dealer is ready to help 
... Let P&H give you a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NIMBLE GIANT! This brand-new P&H Truck Crane 
offers a rare combination of mobility and capacity 
It's light enough to travel the highways and get to the 
job in a hurry . . . husky enough to handle loads up 
to 35 tons! It’s the P&H Model 555 — new heavy- 
\D weight champ with longer reach and range — and the 
job-licking speed to cut costs wherever it goes! Re- 
member: Size for size, around the full circle of opera- 
tion, no P&H Truck Crane has ever been outlifted. 


DA 
\sS 





WELDING EQUIPMENT 


OVERHEAD CRANES 





Here’s a Profit Tip’ 


; 
From the experience of Burg Tool Mfg. Co. 
makers of the Burgmaster Six Spindle Turret Drill, 
you may easily derive an idea that can improve 


your own product and brighten your profit picture. 


Burg engineers, incorporating four MICRO pre- 
cision switches into the Burgmaster’s design, 
achieved a universal type machine which not only 
boosted production and accuracy, but largely 
climinated wasteful handling, which can take up 
as much as 50% of machining time! 


In the Burgmaster, two dustproof MICRO units 
regulate a motor-and-clutch mechanism into the 
neutral position needed to provide the correct 
speed for fast power indexing. Another pair of 
MICRO switches, regulating the electric clutch, 
helps preselect the choice of twelve spindle speeds, 
Result: More efficient, faster drilling operation 


at lower cost per piece! 


According to Mr. J. L. Burg, Vice President, “We 
chose MICRO switches because of their sturdy 
construction, adequate overtravel and proved 
dependability through a countless number of 
contacts,” 

If your design problem involves precision-switch 
use, MICRO field engineers will gladly cooperate 
with you and your design staff to meet your 


switch requirements. y ae or 
Two MICRO switches (above) actuate motor and clutch to provide cor- 
tect speed for power indexing when turret head is raised. Two others 
(lower right) regulate spindle speed as it moves into drilling position. 


Let a MICRO Engineer 
show you how you can 
“Use MICRO Precision 
Switches as a principle of 
good design” 


Battery of Burgmaster Turret Drills in operation. Machine at left in 
drilling position. Next unit shows turret head raised to indexing position. 


MICRO 0 


MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS sommes 





noon-hour shopping in department 
stores and from a wide choice of eating 
places. 

Cleveland companies find they have 
to jack up salaries about $25 a month 
for clerical help in a suburban office. 

Migrants to the suburbs find, too, 
that parking gets tighter even there. 
Running downtown for business ap- 
pointments is no joyride, either. “A 
man has to waste an hour here and 
there between downtown  appoint- 
ments,” says a St. Louis real estate man, 
“and he soon decides it would be nice 
to have his office closer to the center 
of things.” 


ll. Manhattan 


Office space in New York City—and, 
more particularly, Manhattan Island— 
is a story in itself. Manhattan has 29% 
of the total rentable office space in the 
nation’s 102 leading cities. This space 
adds up to more than 68-million sq. ft. 
According to the Real Estate Board of 
New York, Inc., it is 99.3% rented. 

The New York rental market isn’t 
quite so tight as in 1947, when occu- 
pancy hit 99.8% —but it would take a 
delicate micrometer to measure the dif- 
ference. Back in 1934, occupancy hit 
rock bottom with 75.2%. 

Today, vacant space in Manhattan is 
mostly in tiny chunks. Half the 365 
buildings studied by the Real Estate 
Board had vacancies only in the range of 
from 100 sq. ft. to 1,500 sq. ft.; another 
one-quarter reported vacancies from 
1,500 sq. ft. to 4,000 sq. ft. More than 
half the vacant space is in the older 
downtown districts. 
¢ Construction—From 1947 through 
1951, the Real Estate Board reports 
nearly 54-million sq. ft. of office space 
added by construction. That includes 
l-million sq. ft. of noncompetitive 
(owner-occupied) buildings. By the end 
of 1953, another 2-million sq. ft. or 
more will be added to the rental market. 

This construction pace of better than 
1-million sq. ft. a year sounds lively, but 
it scarcely compares with the golden 
age of 1925-1933. In those years, the 
average was above 3-million sq. ft. a 
year. 

This disparity, coupled with the keen 
demand by businessmen, leads Norman 
Tishman, president of Tishman Realty 
& Construction Co., to estimate that 
Manhattan could absorb 12-million sq. 
ft. of new space right now. 

Eugene C. Quinlan, vice-president of 
Cross & Brown Co., agrees. “The build- 
ing program will go on as far as we can 
see,” he says, “due to current demand 
for prime office space, the popularity of 
air-conditioned space, and the economy 
and practicability of modern office 
design.” 
¢ What Kind?—The typical postwar 
office building in New York has 20 to 
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ABSOLUTELY nanan 
DEPENDABLE 


...- IT’S A'“SHAW-BOX’’ CRANE! 


RELIABLE SERVICE has always distinguished “Shaw-Box” 
Cranes. Some of the newest and largest power stations — 
thousands of industrial plants — depend on the enduring 
stamina of “Shaw-Box” Cranes in producing for defense 
and civilian needs. Many are still in operation after 60 years 
of service. 


“SHAW-BOX” PIONEERED the multi-motored electric travel- 
ing crane in 1888. Our entire facilities have always been 
devoted exclusively to the development and manufacture of 
load-handling equipment. Many crane features now con- 
sidered standard were originated by “Shaw-Box”’. 


YOU CAN CHOOSE from the greatest variety of standard types 
when you buy a “Shaw-Box” Crane. All are skillfully en- 
gineered, rugged, precision-built cranes that assure com- 
plete safety for man, load and crane. 


300-TON GIANT or 500 lb. crane—you can rely on “Shaw- 
Box”’ for extra years of efficiency, maintenance convenience, 
continuous service and economy. Write for Catalog 219 
showing “Shaw-Box” Full Electric Traveling Cranes from 
5 tons up; Catalog 218 for ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 


25 tons. 
eae” 
CRANES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and 
other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and ‘American’ Industrial 
Instruments. 
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Space problems in 


these offices? NEVER! 


Space requirements will change, certainly. They 
always do—in any office. But here there never 
will be a problem in meeting those changing 
floor space needs—easily, quickly and economi- 
cally. The answer: Hauserman Movable Walls. 


These attractive, modern walls are permanently 
strong and rigid. Yet, in a matter of hours—not 
weeks—they can be taken down, re-arranged or 
moved to a new location, and re-erected ... with 
Hauserman’s own nation-wide field organization 
handling the complete job from start to finish. 


In addition to the glazed railing illustrated above, 
Hauserman Movable Interiors are available in a 
wide variety of types and elevations for all 
commercial and industrial offices, laboratories, 
schools and hospitals. 


THIS FREE BOOKLET... contains the complete story 
about the many cost-saving reasons for specifying the 
finest in modern, movable interiors—Hauserman. Write 
for your copy of “The Inside Story of Building Economy” 
today. The E. F. Hauserman Company, 7274 Grant 
Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





Prompt Delivery 


horweld'o, STEEL 


Only Hauserman offers you a choice 


of panel construction in your movable 
interior partitions: smooth-surfaced 
steel, or texture-finished Korweld—the 
revolutionary new non-metallic Hauser- 
» Trademark 


man panel development. 





OFFICES « SCHOOLS + LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS «© INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





25 floors. Only one goes as high as 36 
stories—there is none of the size of the 
Empire State, RCA, Chrysler, and Bank 
of Manhattan buildings that marked 
the 1925-1933 boom. Yet the Real 
Estate Board’s studies bear out Quin 
lan’s claim for modern design: There’s 
more rentable space per construction 
unit. Average rentable space per new 
building has risen from 220,000 sq. ft. 
in 1925-1933 to 250,000 sq. ft. now. 

Tishman’s Universal Pictures Build 
ing at 445 Park Ave., first new building 
after the war, set the pattern in 1947. 
It’s a plain, 21-story structure covering 
half a block. Norman Tishman says 
“It’s big enough to be economicall 
sound and look attractive, but not s 
big as to be monumental—and eco- 
nomically unsound.” 

Buildings of this size stay below th« 
height where city iaw requires sever 
setbacks that are costly in loss of floo: 
area. They are more economical to 
maintain, too—it costs far more to tak 
care of the 50th floor of any building 
than the 20th. 
¢ Features—Space in new buildings can 
be better utilized by the tenant, too 
Floors are usually left open, to be parti 
tioned according to the tenant’s needs. 

As in most cities, all postwar build 
ings are air-conditioned. New York 
management firms agree with the St. 
Louis real estate man who said: “With- 
out air conditioning, you can’t rent a 
first-class office today—it’s like trying to 
rent a first-class hotel room without a 
bath.” 

Rents range from as little as $2 a sq. 
ft. per year in some old downtown dis 
tricts to as much as $8 a sq. ft. for air- 
conditioned tower space. Averages run 
around $4.25-$4.50, not air-conditioned, 
or $6 air-conditioned 
e Shifts—There’s a marked trend to th 
midtown area between 40th and 59ti 
Streets. Only two buildings have been 
put up in downtown areas since 1933, 
while 17 were being built in midtown 
There’s also a migration to the suburb 
(BW—Nov.29’52,p36 

Owners of older buildings meet com- 

petition by face-lifting: lobby redecora- 
tion in modern style, indirect lighting. 
up-to-date elevators, air-conditioning 
ducts that tenants can tap. 
e Who Builds?—Outside New York, 
most of the building activity is stirred 
up by companies providing themselves 
with office space; in New York, it’ 
mostly by commercial real estate com 
panies for investment. Financing ha 
changed sharply in New York since the 
1925-1933 boom 

In the earlier period, most construc- 
tion was financed by bond issues. Now 
it’s almost entirely financed by mort- 
gages ($79-million worth since 1947) 
or through long-term leases. More than 
92% of the mortgage money comcs 
from life insurance companies. 
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@ Nothing at all! But chances are any veteran shop man 
will instantly ask, “What's the idea of having an 
‘Automatic’ in the turret lathe department?” 


The “idea” is simply this: Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single 
Spindle Automatics can handle many of your regular small 
and medium lot runs more profitably than your 
hand-operated machines. 


"That’s because the 1-AC operator can change setups 
quickly for the job at hand. There are no 

cams to change—he simply re-adjusts trips for feed, speed 
and stroke controls. And, on certain jobs, one man 

on a 1-AC can turn out more work, of more uniform accuracy, 
than two men on hand-operated machines. 


To find out whether 1-AC Single Spindle Automatics 

fit into your production picture, call in your nearest 
Warner & Swasey Field Representative. He'll study your 
jobs and methods and advise you correctly. 


os tte 
(ASE BBR 
Hay 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 











British Industries Fair 
impresses Business Man 


“During my visit to the British Industries 

Fair, | found many items that can be 

profitably merchandised,” says Alfred H. 

Wagman, Merchandise Manager of J. A. 

Williams Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. “The 

British Industries Fair is well worth the 

time of the progressive business executive. 

I was particularly impressed by the sincere 

cooperation of all exhibitors.” A CADILLAC in every driveway is one of the features of Howdy Howard’s “Holiday 
Homes.” Here Howard (right) demonstrates the car that goes with the house. 





For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate — in New York call LOngacre 


m_______| Gracious Spacious Living— 





Vv PLANT PROTECTION? 
v¥ OUTDOOR STORAGE PROTECTION? 
Vv TRAFFIC CONTROL? 


SPECIFY 
ANCHOR FENCE! 


Anchor Chain Link Fence solves 
problems at once. Protects plant and 
equipment! Protects outdoor storage! And 
helps you control traffic more efficiently! 
Be sure you get genuine Anchor Fence 
with these exclusive features that mean 
permanent protection for your plant: Deep- 
Driven Anchors for permanent erectness. 
Square-Frame Gates for additional 
strength. Square Terminal Posts for dura- 
bility and appearance. For more facts write 
for free Industrial Fence Catalog. ANCHOR 
Post Propucts, Inc., Industrial Fence 
Div., 6675 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 





we ge ne 


OUTDOOR PATIO is a must for the well-dressed house in the Southwest. Howard’s patio 
features a super deluxe electric-driven grill and barbecue pit with all the trimmings. 
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MASTER BATH solves an old family prob- 
lem: It has two basins, side by side. 
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FIREPLACE in den (above) is made of handmade bricks salvaged from old buildings. 
The one in living room is of Italian marble that once adorned the Dallas News Building. 


complete in One Package 


Real estate men who have trouble un- 
loading high-priced houses could take a 
lesson from Howdy Howard, an up-and- 
coming realtor of Dallas, Tex. Howard's 
formula: Build a house that’s the last 
word in design, decor, and furnishings; 
throw in everything, including the 
kitchen stove—but be sure it’s the latest 
model with all the latest gadgets. Then, 
just for good measure, throw in a live 
Cadillac. 

Howard, 31, is somewhat of a boy 
wonder in the construction industry. 
He built his first house at the age of 
15. Since then he has piled up an im- 
posing record of multifamily and single- 
family units. Recently, he has been con- 
centrating on the single-family residence 
—ranging from $25,000 to $40,000—be- 
cause he found a better profit margin 
there. Now he intends to specialize in 
this field, but in still higher brackets. 
¢ Gracious Living—To attract well- 
heeled prospects, Howard is opening up 
an exclusive new residential section in 
the heart of Dallas’ Preston Hollow. On 
30 ‘lots, Howard is building 30 homes 
that will make Mr. Blanding’s dream 
house look like cold potatoes. Each 
“Holiday Home” will be equipped with 
the latest refinements—over-sized bed- 
rooms, built-in television set, General 


When | " 
Dollars Hangs in 
the Balance... 


It's SAFE if Handled by Equipment 
Inspected by 
MAGNAFLUX 


Giant gantry cranes hoisting and moving the 
costliest equipment — perhaps giant, super- 
power freight locomotives or streamlined 
diesels. What if something went wrong? 
What if a million dollars’ worth of hard -to- 
replace equipment were dropped ? 


Such expensive ‘accidents’ don’t happen 
when cranes are inspected during manufac- 
ture and assembly (and maintenance) by 
modern Magnaflux methods. For Magnaflux 
spots defects in metals (and many other ma- 
terials) before they can cause catastrophy. 
With chemical and refinery equipment too, 
and with plant production equipment profit 
“hangs in the balance” if a part fails. 
Magnaflux makes invisible defects visible. 


Magnaflux is low in cost, nondestructive— 
and so fast that it performs at production 
line speeds! GET THE FACTS: Write for 
“Seeing Isn't Always Believing’‘ —a brochure 
you'll enjoy reading to your profit. 


MAGNAFLUX 


Reg. U. 5. Pot, OF 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Highway, Chicage 31, Illinois 
New York * Dalles * Detroit + Clevelund * Los Angeles 


7 

















LIST PRICE $95.00 
Write for complete details—address Desk T-12 
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Electric air conditioning, an all-Hot- 
point kitchen, patio with electric barbe- 
cue pit, and a swimming pool. 

To persuade potential homeowners to 
Pay from $40,000 to over $100,000 for 
a home, Howard offers a Cadillac as a 
bonus with every sale 
¢ Hot Cake—So far, only one Holiday 
Home has been completed, but three 
others are under construction. During 
the 13-day public showing of the first 
house, more than 100,000 ople 
turned out to mill through the $69,500 
home and examine the life-size Cadillac 
garnishing the driveway. More import- 
ant, 25 persons talked dollars and cents 
to Howard. 

Actually, the house sold the first 
day it was displayed, but the customer 
backed out a te days later because he 
couldn’t swing the financing. However, 
Howard did sell it soon after,.but since 
the buyer already owned a Cadillac, the 
bonus was not included, thus reducing 
the price some. 

Howard intends to build half the 30 
houses to his own specifications, the 
other half to the buyers’ tastes. Prices 
will fluctuate according to the size of 
the home, swimming pool, furnishings, 
and other fixings, but none will be less 
than $40,000. 
¢ For the Masses—This project isn’t the 
only iron in Howard’s fire. He’s a 
specialist in selling gracious living in a 
package. He is about to launch a plan- 
ning service, called Holiday Homes 
Planning Service. Through this, he will 
sell his ideas to people anywhere who 


want luxury homes and who can afford 
them. From their expressions of taste, 
Howard will make up a plan for a home 
for $100. The purchaser can send it 
back for revisions, if he wants, for an- 
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VIKING ROTARY PUMPS 


Call Your Nearest 





ATLANTA 

Cc W. DOWNING 
668 Upton Road N.S. 
Phone Vernon 9065 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 13 

J. A SINDEN 

310 Marshall Bidg. 
Phone Cherry 1-068? 
DALLAS 

O W PHILLIPS 
2175 Com e St 
Phone Randolph 3638 
INDIANAPOLIS 25 

Cc D SADLER 

407 Matson Avenue 
Phone Plaza 6349 


Phone Harrison 6033 
LOS ANGELES $8 
E £ BURTON 


4132 Long Besch Avenue 
Phone Adams 3 6105 


VIKING PUMP CO. 


Vik 
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‘The Viking Pump 
to coast 


pump 


nearest your 


Company is represented 
from Canada to the Gulf 
> De you have a new pumping application? 


maintenance problem 
plant for service. 


MILWAUKEE 3 

Cc F MULLENS 
610 West Michigan 
Phone Daly 8.0807 
NEW YORK 18 
HERBERT FUHRER 
634 W 44th St 

Phone Longacre 3-3816 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
WILLBORN BROS. 
101-13 Houston Street 


BALTIMORE | 

WALLACE STEBBINS CO. 
Chartes & Lombard Sts. 
BIRMINGHAM § 

PUMP SHOP, INC. 

tor Ave. So. 


Bolse 
OLSON MFO. CO. 
4000 Warm Springs Ave. 


BOSTON 10 
HAYES PUMP & MACH. CO. 
125 Purchase St. 


BUFFALO 10 
ROOT, NEAL CO. 
64 Peabody Street 


by 8 nation wide sales and service organization in key cities coast 
Js your pumping installa‘ion operating at high efficiency? Do you have a 
Write of call the Viking representative 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
SOUTHERN PUMP & 
TANK CO. 

1730 No. Tryon St. 
CINCINNATI 2 

WM. T. JOHNSTON CO. 
214 Vine Street 

DAYTON 2. 

THOMAS C. NASH 

115 Br St 


DECATUR, TLL. 
VAN PRAAG EQUIP. & MFO. 
Rt. 48, 5 Mile Eost Rt $1 


480 
Also Albuaverque, Camper 
Baling: end Omahe 
ver 17 
HENDRIE.BOLTHOFF CO. 
1635 17th Street 


DETROIT 26 

KERR MACH. CO. 

Kerr Building 

€t PASO, TEXAS 

6. & THOMPSON 

611 N. Campbel St 
Also Phoenis, Ariane 


EVANSVILLE 8, IND. 
SHOUSE BRILL MACHY 
COMPANY 

222 Court Hidg 

HOSES. NEW MEXICO 
UNION SUPPLY CO. 


New M. 


HOUSTON 1 
SOUTHERN ENGINE & 
PUMP COMPANY 
900-910 St. Charles Street 
Bean Avtue, 
Edinburg end Kilgore 


ity 
EATON METAL PRODS. CO. 
7 Street 


ESENTATiVveE 


from 


LOUISVILLE 2 
NEILL LaVIELLE SUP. CO, 
395 Wet Main Street 


MEMPHIS 3 
E. C BLACKSTONE CO. 
00 Madison Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
LEON GADBOIS 
2524 University Ave SE. 


NEW ORLEANS 12 

MENGE PUMP & MACHY. 
COMPANY 

$49 Dryades Street 


ODESSA, TEXAS 
W. L. SOMMER CO, ING 
P.o 26 


PHILADELPHIA 30 

W. H. EAGAN CO. INC. 
2336-38 Fairmount Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 22 

POWER EQUIPMENT CO, 
Oliver Building 


RICHMOND 

O'NEILL PUMP & ENGR. 

co 

601 E. Franklin St 

SALT Lal 

UTILITY ENG., INC. 
Dooly Big 


SAN PRANCISCO § 
DELAVAL PACIFIC CO, 
61 Beale Street 

Also Sea tle and Portiand 
ST. Lous 1 
LANE MACH CO 
7th & Market Streets 


TULSA 5 
CHAS. WHEATLEY CO. 
414 So, Detroit Ave. 


CEDAR FALLS 


IOWA 








other fee. Howard will build the house 
if asked, and if it’s near Dallas. 

Howard also operates a decorating 
service. A customer tells him by mail 
how he wants his house to look. 
Howard’s staff works out the decoration 
scheme from soup to nuts. This costs 
$100. If the buyer wants personal, not 
mail, service, he’ll have to stand the 
additional expense of air transportation 
for the decorator 
e Money No Object—To finance his 
new projects, Howard used about $40,- 
000 of his own, borrowed the rest from 
banks. His present bank credit is un- 
limited, he says. In fact, one bank 
offered to lend him money before he 
knew he was working on the Holiday 
Home deal. 

Howard took time out to graduate 
from the business administration school 
of Southern Methodist and get his 
masters from Harvard Business School. 
He learned building from his father and 
three uncles, but since 1948 has been 
operating alone. He acquired the moni- 
ker “Howdy” during a snappy game of 
pool while he was in high school. 
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See what the middle-sized town offers you 
» oe MO obligation! 


IGURES for the postwar period show that more and 
more executives are choosing the middle-sized town 
for new plant locations and new building. 


Big reason, of course, is improved production and better 
living for both labor and administrative personnel. The 
middle-sized towns in the Erie Area, away from met- 
ropolitan centers, also meet the needs of the govern- 
ment’s plant dispersal program. 


The Erie Area itself is in the heart of the nation’s largest 


Erie Railroad 


single market. One-third of America’s people live, work 
and buy here. Production and markets are close together! 


Industry is served by the dependable Erie Railroad which 
links New York and Chicago, and connects direct with 
New York Harbor for export business, offering unsur- 
passed facilities for import and export trade. 


Our Industrial Development Department will be 
glad to discuss locations with you—in strict con- 


fidence, of course. ‘. /, ; 
< 


MAIL COUPON / 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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averaged $400. 
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His workers 


Morgan ruled much of U.S. 
business from his New York banking house. 
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1900 to 1950: The Big Change . 


A lot of things can happen in 50 
years. In the U.S., between 1900 and 
1950, plenty did. That’s the general 
theme of Frederick Lewis Allen’s book, 
The Big Change (Harper & Bros., New 
York, $3.50). 

Allen—who did the classic history 
of the 1920s, Only Yesterday—this time 
takes a look at all aspects of the Amer- 
ican scene over a 50-year period. He 
covers government, religion, social 
mores, wages, clothes, architecture. He 
even charts the growth of the average 
college girl’s waistline. (Maximum 
was in 1927, when belts were worn 
around the hips.) But the backbone 
of his 50-year study is the change in 
business. 

He could hardly have put the em- 
phasis anywhere else. In a capitalistic 
setup like that of the U.S., almost any 
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long-term change either starts with 
business or gets involved with it some- 
where along the way. The —— girls 
and their bigger waistlines, for in- 
stance, reflect the trends in diet and 
fashion. And these trends have re- 
made the agriculture, food processing, 
and apparel industries. When busi- 
ness changes, almost everything else 
changes along with it—and vice versa. 
¢ Straight Capitalism—Allen’s story 
begins a few hours before Jan. 1, 1900. 
New York crowds jammed Broadway 
that night, ready to usher in what most 
of them figured would be a joyous new 
century. (Actually, no one was quite 
sure whether 1900 was the end of the 
19th century or the beginning of the 
20th.) In his big brownstone house 
uptown, J. Pierpont Morgan, “head 
of the mightiest banking house in the 


world and the most powerful man in 
all American business,” sat playing soli- 
taire. Morgan wasn’t the type of man 
who enjoyed blowing horns at a New 
Year party, but in his own way, he was 
happy. Business was going the way 
he thought it should. And, as far as 
he could see, it would continue to do 
$0. 
“Morgan looked confidently forward 
to an era of stability and common 
sense,” says Allen, “in which the regu- 
lation of American business would be 
undertaken, not by politicians, but by 
bankers like himself, honorable men 
of wealth and judgment.” 

Like most of his fellow businessmen, 
Morgan was no believer in unrestrained 
competition. That made things too 
disorderly, too unpredictable. He 
“seemed to feel that the business ma- 
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REPAIR BROKEN FACTORY FLOORS 


roucn INSTANT-SETTING PATCH 


No need to tie up plant traffic while Ly ae uate 
floors are being repaired. Use durable INSTA 

® tough plastic material which takes traffic eomndiatels 
ideal for repairing cracks, holes, ruts. Bonds tight to 
old concrete right up to a feather edge 


NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 


Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 
rut-—tamp—and your floor is restored to 
solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Used 
indoors or out. Immediate shipment. 


Get FREE HANDBOOK & TRIAL OFFER 


FLEXROCK CO. 
3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, 


+e send comviate INSTANT-USE informo- 
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chinery of America should be honestly 
and decently managed by a few of the 
best people. . . . He liked the combi- 
nation, order, and efficiency of big 
business units.” 

That was exactly the way it was: 
U.S. business was largely controlled 
by Morgan and his circle of bankers. 
A master industrialist like Andrew Car- 
negie might own his own company and 
dictate terms to his emplovees, but 
the bankers could make or break him. 
“They commanded the credit that he 
might need. . . . They had the power 
and prestige in the financial world to 
provide—or deny—a market for his se- 
curities. To command capital was even 
more important than to own it.” 

In those days, as Allen says, 
talism was capitalism indeed.” 
¢ The Elite—With that kind of sys- 
tem, where the power was concen- 
trated in a few hands, it was logical 
that U.S. companies should combine 
and re-combine into fewer, bigger units 
—holding companies or trusts. Climax 
of this era was the formation, in 
1901, of U.S. Steel Corp. It was “the 
biggest business unit the world had 
ever seen.” 

The result of all this was that more 
and more of U.S. wealth was chan- 
neled into fewer hands. Morgan him- 
self commanded so much money that 
at one time the federal government 
went to him for a loan. Andrew Car- 
negie’s personal income in 1900 from 
Carnegie Steel alone was $23-million, 
tax free—20,000 times. the income of 
the average American workman. 

The bankers and industrialists even- 
tually came into so much money that 
they were able to live, literally, like 
kings. Railroad man George W. Van- 
derbilt, for instance, went down to 
North Carolina and built himself a 
home patterned after a French castle. 
His estate grew until it covered 203 
sq. mi. Said Paul Morton, then U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture: “He em- 
ploys more men fon his estate] than 
I have in my charge. He is also spend- 
ing more money than Congress appro- 
priates for this department.” 

In contrast to this was the lot of 
the average laborer. Unskilled work- 
ers in Chicago, for instance, earned 
as little as $4.37 a week. (In 1952 
buying power, that would be worth 
about $13.) The average U.S. work- 
man made between $400 and $500 a 
year. In 1904 one statistician figured 
that there were 10-million people liv- 
ing in what he classed as _ poverty. 
Some 4-million were public paupers. 
e Signs of Change—It was, perhaps, 
inevitable that shortly after the turn 
of the century, there began what Allen 
calls “the revolt of the American con- 
science.” First sign of the new era 
came in 1902, when President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt moved to smash North- 


“capi- 


ern Securities Co. (a huge railroad 
holding company set up by Morgan 
and Edward H. Harriman, another 
powerful banker) under the 1890 Sher- 
man Antitrust Act 

Typical of busine 
gan’s: Indignantly, he 
guests that he had * 
to be a gentleman 

Roosevelt eventually won his suit 
against Northern Securities, but the 
power of big business was too solidly 
established to be broken by one man 
no matter how rough a rider. Still, 
Roosevelt had done something impor- 
tant: He had “advertised and drama- 
tized a point of view that was 
refreshingly new, exciting, and con 
tagious.” He had laid the psychological 
cornerstone that set government against 
Morgan’s type of big business. 

His ideas started a wave of reform 

that lasted until 1920. During this 
period, all sorts of crusaders sprang up. 
“There were the advocates of munici 
pal housecleaning, the battlers for 
workmen’s compensation laws, the 
conservationists, who wanted to stop 
the headlong destruction of natural 
resources, the crusaders for pure food 
and drug laws, the nvestigators and 
chastisers of ‘frenzied finance’... .” 
e Mass Production—It was during ‘this 
period, too, that Henry Ford demon- 
strated what Allen calls “the dynamic 
logic of mass production.” 

Starting with a jazzy racing car in 
1902, Ford had built up a substantial 
automobile busines He had made 
various types of cat old them to the 
rich—the only people who were in- 
terested at that tir Then, in 1909, 
he decided that he was going to stick 
to just one model Model T. “Any 
customer,” he said, “can have a car 
painted any color wants, so long 
as it is black.” 

By producing onl) 
Ford could sell | product much 
cheaper than could his competitors. 
People in the middle-income brackets 
began buying Model T’s. As sales in- 
creased, Ford deliberately dropped his 
price, and sales increased more. The 
1909-10 Model T cost $950; from 
there it fell by successive stages until, 
at the beginning of World War I, the 
price was $360. Ford put in his first 
assembly line in 1913; by 1914 he was 
producing the entire car on the 
bly-line_principlk 

That same vear, Ford made an an- 
nouncement that, Allen says, “echoed 
round the world.” The going wage in 
the auto industry at that time was 
about $2.40 for a nine-hour day. Ford 
announced that he was going to pay 
a minimum of $5 per eight-hour day. 
¢ Principle—Ford may not have known 
it, but he was demonstrating “one of 
the great principles of modern indus- 
trialism.” 


iction was Mor- 
told some dinner 
upposed Roosevelt 


one standard car, 


assem- 
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HO has not read of Sinbad, as told in the 
A Arabian Nights by glamorous Schehera- 


Shipwrecked on a strange island, the unfortu- 
nate sailor came upon a weak old man. Moved 
by com ion, Sin took the feeble fellow on 
his back, carried him over the brook, gathered 
fruit and fed him. But when Sinbad asked him 
to get down, the old man refused, wrapping his 
legs about his neck, almost strangling him. 


The sailor fainted and fell down, yet the old 
man clung ever closer. He rained blows on Sin- 
bad, driving him about without rest, to pick fruit 
and do his pleasure. This went on and on, until 
the desperate sailor made wine from wild oa 
to appease his own plight. One day noting Sin- 
bad’s pleasure, the old man snatched a gourd of 


ALs 
» 7» 


~ 


wine and gulped it down. Completely drunk, he 
loosened his grip and Sinbad threw him off. 
Saved by a passing ship, his rescuers said, ‘““You 
are the first ever to escape strangling by the Old 
Man of the Sea’”’. 


Dating back hundreds of years, the Old Man 
is an allusion familiar to everyone. He is a warn- 
ing figure today. Our nation, surviving the storms 
of two world wars, wanders down strange ways. 
With kindly intent and glorying in its own 
a yo America is tempted to shoulder the Old 
World and its age-worn problems. But weak and 
feeble as the Old World appears to be, let us be- 
ware! How easy to assume a burden which would 
quickly exhaust our strength, strangle us as a 
nation, and in the end leave the world as weak 
= exhausted as it was before our foolish under- 

ing! 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SeRVIC 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES, 





If your answer to 


either of these 


questions is YES... 


1. Have you any heavy ma- 
chine tools that are not 
Operating at full potential 
(possibly due to obsoles- 
cence, missing parts or 
need for redesign)? 


Do you need any big “spe- 
cial” machine tools... the 
types that take original 
equipment suppliers two 
years to build? 


...call for a Simmons 
Rebuilding Engineer 


Examine your plant equipment again 
with these questions in mind. If your 
answer to either is “Yes,” Simmons may 
be able to help you in two ways: 


e First, by rebuilding used machine tools’, 
now in your plant, for as low as 50% of 
the cost of new ones...and delivering 
them, with new-machine accuracy guar- 
anteed, up to 300 days sooner. 


e Second, by transforming heavy machine 
tools, no matter how old, into modern 
special-purpose units ready for 24-hour 
application on either defense or civilian 
production. 

Simmons’ unique rebuilding process is 
described in “The Simmons Way,” a copy 
of which is yours for the asking. 


Simmons Machine Tool Corporation 
1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 





This principle runs in a spiral: The 
more goods you can produce, the less 
it costs you to produce each unit. You 
can sell the units cheaper and conse- 
quently sell more of them. You return 
some of your profits to your employees 
in the form of higher wages. That 
makes them richer so that they can 
buy more. 
¢ Effects—During the vears from 1915 
to the 1929 depression, Ford's principle 
spread through U.S. industry like a 
bush fire. And since manufacturers 
were making more goods and selling 
them cheaper, there was a growing 
need for mediums to advertise and sell 
these goods. 

This period marked the beginnings 
of the chain store and the mass-circu- 
lation magazine. In 1912 F. W. 
Woolworth’ Co. was operating 400 
five-and-dime stores; by 1924 it had 
set up some 11,000 more. The Satur- 
day Evening Post multiplied its circu- 
lation by seven and its ad revenue by 
78 between 1902 and 1922. 

The mass-production principle got 
a “tremendous lift” from World War 
I. U.S. industry rose to the occa- 
sion with an unheard-of volume of out- 
put. It showed “what mechanization, 
unleashed, could accomplish.” 
¢ The Jazz Age—The decade after the 
war was probably one of. the most 
optimistic and exciting in U.S. history. 
People were sure they had seen the last 
of war for all time. Business was 
booming. Wages were climbing. There 
seemed no limit to the producing power 
of industry, or to the buying power of 
the public. Even hard-headed_busi- 
nessmen were sure that they had at 
last walked in on a permanent boom. 
This period saw “the canonization of 
the salesman as the brightest hope of 
America.” 

This feeling of optimism was re- 
flected by a marked change in social 
customs. Victorian morals were tossed 
out—or at least there were plenty of 
ae om who proudly declared that they 
1ad tossed them out. Perhaps the clear- 
est expression of the period was in its 
music: Historians now refer to the 
1920s as the Jazz Age. 
¢ Big Government—The depression 
hit in 1929. It had several important, 
long-lasting effects: (1) It wiped out 
the last remnants of Morgan’s type of 
business plutocracy; (2) it created in 
the general public a distrust for bank- 
ers and businessmen—whom the pub- 
lic was inclined to blame for the whole 
thing; and thus, (3) it gave rise to the 
New Deal—the idea that big business 
should be controlled by even bigger 
government. 

Under President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, government grew like a_bean- 
stalk. Corporate and individual income 
taxes (first levied on a small scale in 
1913) shot up. Organized labor got 


the official nod. With income taxes 
pushing down the top of the economic 
scale, and rising wages pushing up the 
bottom, the middle class grew steadily 
in size and importance 

¢ New Era—The corporation, too, went 
through a leveling process. Because of 
high taxes, the huge size of the U.S. 
economy, and the government attacks 
on Morgan’s type of financial plu- 
tocracy, it became more and more rare 
to find one man owning a big company 
or even a substantial part of it. Corpo- 
rations todav are owned by thousands 
of stockholders. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., for instance, has over 
a million shareholders—no one of whom 
owns more than one-tenth of 1% of 
the total stock. 

Who runs the ynpanv? Usually 
not the owners, but professional man 
agement men. They didn’t exist in 
Andrew Carnegie’s time, but today a 
company could hardly get along with 
out them. “We would almost find it 
appropriate,” says Allen, “to call our 
present economic system ‘management- 
ism’ rather than ‘capitalism.’” 
¢ Past Socialism—To a lot of people 
this system, with its big government 
and its leveling out into a one-class 
socicty, is very close to socialism. Not 
so, says Allen. “We are not moving 
toward socialism, but past socialism.” 

The government may have to act as 
a supervisor, but the U.S. idea is that 
“it should keep its intervention limited, 
should let the great bulk of business re- 
main under private management.” The 
government should operate only as a 
sort of supervisor, to keep things rolling 
smoothly and to see that evervone gets 
a fair shake. Businessmen themselves 
“can run most if not all of the econ- 
omy with such consideration for the 
public welfare (since it’s in their inter 
est to do so) that they can achieve 
all that government ownership would 
bring, plus the efficiency, flexibility, 
and adventurousn¢ that government 
ownership would jeopardize—and with- 
out the danger of tyranny that gov 
ernment ownership might invite.” 

Thus, in Allen’s opinion, perhaps 
the biggest change of all in the past 
50 years is the change in our ideas 
of how the economic forces of the coun- 
try can be organized and controlled. We 
no longer feel that we face a hard 
choice between unrestrained business 
and unrestrained government. We arc 
operating, consciously or unconsciously, 
on the assumption that there is a 
third choice—a system in which both 
business and government are subject to 
rules and limits 

J. Pierpont Morgan, as he sat play- 
ing solitaire at the opening of the cen- 
tury, undoubtedly had a clear picture 
in his head of the first two choices. It 
is verv doubtful that the third ever oc- 
curred to him, even as a fantasy. 
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Up-to-the-minute 
communications 
keep B&O 
shippers 

advised across 
the nation 


pew need never lose touch with your car when 
it’s on Baltimore & Ohio lines—even though 
you’re over a thousand miles away from the 
point of interchange. Modern communications 
link our system with off-line agencies throughout 
the nation, and an inquiry from you on car 
movement or other freight business brings 
immediate response. 


The famed Automatic Records feature of 
B&O’s Sentinel Service functions through this 
network. Should the schedule of a Sentinel car 
be interrupted, messages go out through these 
communications, and both shipper and receiver 
are notified. Follow-up information brings them 
up-to-date when cars are reforwarded: . 


The map shows our off-line agencies and their 
connections with communication centers on B&O 
lines. Note their convenient locations which 
enable us to serve you quickly and efficiently. 
Ask our man! 


Constantly doing things — better! 





Frank 


Zimmer 


throws new light on 


jet-engine production... 


Because of high operating temperatures 
and an rpm rate in the thousands, jet 
turbine bucket blades have to be per- 
fectly balanced. And, with so many criti- 
cal dimensions to measure, inspection 
by skilled personnel took time. So much 
time, in fact, that it was becoming a very 
serious bottleneck. 

It's a bottleneck no longer, though, 
thanks to Daco-designed gages. These 
gages make possible quick and accurate 
inspection of all critical contours. And 
since men like Daco’s Frank Zimmer 
(shown above) built their skills into the 
gages, inspections can now be made by 
unskilled personnel. 

With over 20 years’ experience as de- 
signers and fabricators of precision tools 
and dies for instrument production, 
Daco has the ability to take jobs like this 
in stride. And with its instrument know- 
how, Daco is responsible for entire in- 
strumentation programs. Daco handles 


these programs from initial design stage 
to final assembly. If you have an instru- 
mentation problem, it will pay you to 
discuss it with Daco. 





Do you have an 
Instrument Production 
Problem? 


Daco may be the answer, as it was 
with these tooling and instrument 
progroms... 


Gun Sights: machine gun, cannon 
Aerial Carburetors 
Flight Instruments 
Aerial Pumps 


“Classified assignments in electro- 
mechanical controls. 











DACO MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 
202 Tillary Streez, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


for Instruments and Instrument Tooling 








How They Climb 


A businessman turned 
novelist shows what happens 
when executives battle for 
the presidency. 


In Manhattan for the past couple 
of weeks, business executives have been 
phoning each other with gags like this: 

“Say, Bill, the president of your 
outfit looks to me like the Bullard 


type. 

“That’s pretty close, Jim. And yours 
is the Grimm kind I guess.” 

What they’re talking about are some 

characters in a new novel about exccu- 
tives and how they get to the top. It’s 
entitled Executive Suite, and it comes 
in two versions: a cloth format by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. for $3, and a 
paper edition by Ballantine Books for 
35¢. Its author, Cameron Hawley, was 
advertising director at Armstrong Cork 
Co. for a number of years. Thus he 
knows business, and he obviously had 
no intention of painting industrialists 
in the purple light that, say, The Huck 
sters cast on advertising men. 
e Suspense—For his theme, Hawley 
has chosen the struggle of a group of 
vice-presidents to become president of 
the Tredway furniture corporation 
when the incumbent suddenly dies. 

Avery Bullard, until he keeled over 
at the age of 56, had been a dynamo. 
An ex-salesman, he built a_ broken- 
down furniture factory into an empire. 
But it was pretty much a one-man 
show, although Bullard had a group of 
able helpers around him. He had 
stalled on naming an executive vice- 
president, and thus passed away with- 
out leaving a clear line of succession. 

Within 24 hours, five embattled vice- 

presidents—plus several members of the 
board of directors olve who the next 
chief will be. You don’t find out until 
page 337 of the 346-page book; up 
to then, it’s a good guessing game, and 
you'll probably change your guess sev- 
eral times along the way. 
e Hits Home—It’s highly unlikely that 
any real U. S. company ever got a new 
president just the way Tredway Corp. 
did (the winner mainly grabbed the 
reins and made off with the horse). But 
in the characters and situations in 
Executive Suite, most everybody will 
find something to parallel events in 
his own company 

All of Hawley’s contenders for the 
No. 1 Tredway job except two are able, 
hard-working men. The two who aren’t 
are both outsiders—one is the tricky, 
sometimes crooked president of a chain 
of furniture stores, the other a Long 
Island socialite and broker. But these 
never get into the real running. The 
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favorites in the contest are the sort of 
men who have sweated—not politicked 
—their way to the top. 

eA Moral—Yet when the presidency 
is at stake, they all show a fair amount 
of cunning~and this phase makes up 
the main part of the book. Hawley’s 
characterizations are slick, rather than 
deep, but he does present a good un- 
derstanding of executive strategy in 
such situations: 

(1) They try to make enough alli- 
ances to win the votes, and 

(2) While building up their own 
strength, they try to guess what the 
opposition is up to. In Executive Suite, 
as in real life, some of this guessing— 
while plausible—is just plain bad. 

The minor characters add a good bit 
to the book’s general interest—the secre- 
taries who acquire some of the power 
of their bosses; the elevator operator 
who knows everything that goes on; 
the publicity man who has to stay up 
all night to write the president’s obit- 
uary. And Hawley has indirectly in- 
serted a moral about management— 
whereas Bullard called all the signals 
himseif, the new president goes in for 
group management. He makes his bit- 
terest opponent his executive vice- 
president right off—because the oppo- 
nent is capable. 
¢ Match Game—Executive Suite is fun 
reading. It’s fast, and the situations are 
“— nizable and good. 

e publisher's estimate of the book 
. a novel which, without loss of 
perspective or truth, shows business to 
an essentially honorable and socially 
beneficial way in which to spend one’s 
life.” But the average reader may well 
get too absorbed in corporation politics 
to pay much attention to sociology; and 
the businessman will be too interested 
in matching up the people in Tredway 
with those in his own company. 
¢ Business Sense—While Executive 
Suite deals with big business, there’s 
also a business aspect to Executive 
Suite. It is probably the first time a pub- 
lisher has dared come out with a $3 
cloth version of a new book the same 
day a 35¢ pocketbook edition —. 

The experiment points up the tre- 
mendous impact the growing list of 
paper books is having on the cloth-book 
trade (BW —Jul.28’51,p47). Ballantine 
is a new publisher that’s distributed by 
Hearst. The paper-backed version of 
Executive Suite is one of its first books. 

The point is to nab the readers who 
wouldn’t shell out $3 anyway, but who 
would pay 35¢ for a novel. 

Since Executive Suite hit the shelves, 
Houghton Mifflin has turned loose, or 
has scheduled, three westerns and two 
other novels on the simultaneous two- 
edition basis. On these, however, H-M’s 
edition is also paper backed—a $1.50 
version — larger than Ballantine’s 


pocketboo 
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Arithmetic 


ODAY’S dollar buys only half as 
much as yesterday’s. To replace the home 
you bought a few years ago would cost 


you twice as many dollars. 


Thus, the amount of Fire Insurance you 
bought yesterday could replace only part 


of your house, furniture, linens and silver. 


Check the present dollar-value of your 
house and its contents with the total of 
your insurance. Then consult your local 


agent. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you 
would your doctor or lawyer. For U. S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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So Far, So-So 


With the customary fanfare and over 
a dozen new shows so far, the 1952-53 
Broadway season is well under way. 
The forecast: fair and. getting warmer. 

Prospects for this season are brighter 
than last year (BW—Dec.8’51,p58), but 
not so promising as the relatively lively 
1948-1949 roster. Like all recent years, 
it won’t offer anywhere near the sheer 
volume characteristic of the early 1940s. 
¢ Top Honors—More than ever, femi- 
nine talent is in the center of the stage 
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this year. A striking array of famous 
ladies account for many of the new hits. 

Beatrice Lillie’s success in what 
amounts to virtually a solo show is one 
of the outstanding musicals. Others are 
Wish You Were Here, and such future 
arrivals as a new Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein production, another by Cole Por- 
ter, and a song-and-dance treatment of 
the French film classic, Carnival in 
Flanders. 

On the nonmusical slate, principal 


Why Hire 
Crime ? 


Retail Credit Company 


Personnel Selection Reports 


Can help your personnel 
department avoid it 











To illustrate—a supermarket received an 
application for a clerk's job from an ex- 
perienced, personable man. He looked like 
a “natural” who could quickly qualify for 
more important work. Had excellent 
record with immediate past employer and 
logical reason for leaving. But our Report 
—one is used by this company for all appli- 
cants—indicated that he actually sought 
the job as a set-up and outlet for putting 
counterfeit money into circulation, 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


P. O. BOX 1723 ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 







e 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 








Signs of Alert Management... 


In plant after plant today, you'll see these “signs of the times”. .. our Lake 
Erie nameplates. What do they mean? Briefly, they represent manage- 
ment’s discovery that present-day Lake Erie hydraulic presses are vital pro- 
duction tools...that they lower costs, increase plant output and improve 
product quality. Management is confirming this fact with a big capital 
investment and it’s paying dividends. Have you looked into the advan- 
tages of Lake Erie hydraulic presses for your production? Do it today... 


PHOTO ABOVE was recently taken in the Norris-Thermador Cor- 
poration plant in Los Angeles. It shows three of a battery of 26 
Lake Erie Hydraulic Presses ranging in capacity from 55 tons to 
6,000 tons. From bathtubs to shell casings, hydraulic presses are 
unmatched for versatility and present limitless opportunities for 


production economies. 





[LAKE ERIE 


ENGINEERING CORP 
BUFFALO. NY. US.A 











MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AND DIE CASTING MACHINES - 
General Offices and Plant ‘ 

700 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17,-N.Y. 
District Offices in ; 

New York * Cuicaco « Detrorrt and PrrrsaurGH 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
United States and Foreign Countries 
Manufactured in Canada by Canada Iron Foundries Led. 

LAKE ERIE ®@ 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs— 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 


~—Vyl tel, 1 —) s 
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ype Molding—Matrix Forming—Briquetting—Baling—Special Purpose. 





”,.. smaller cities and towns 
will have slimmer pickings 
than in recent years...” 


THEATER starts on p. 108 


bets are three notable performances by 
women stars-The Deep Blue Sea (Mar- 
garet Sullavan), The Millionairess 
(Katharine Hepburn), and The Time 
of the Cuckoo (Shirley Booth); the 
brand-new hit, The Seven Year Itch; 
and the gripping melodrama success, 
Dial ‘M’ for Murder. Most likely fu- 
ture entries are a new Arthur Miller 
drama, new comedies by John van 
Druten and Norman Krasna. 

e Leaner Fare—Besides the hits, there 
are several shows that are moderately 
good but by no means “musts.” Then 
there are the holdovers. 

Out-of-town theatergoers can expect 

a mediocre season, at least in key cities. 
Smaller cities and towns will probably 
have even slimmer pickings than in re- 
cent lean years. 
e Ticket Trouble—Tickets for the new 
Broadway hits are generally unobtain- 
able on short notice, as always—unless 
you're willing to swell the tax-free in- 
come of scalpers. But it’s possible to 
do fairly well through the larger, repu- 
table ticket brokers, particularly if you 
are a regular customer, have an active 
charge account. If you’re planning to 
come to New York, you may be able 
to get seats to some of the big shows 
by ordering in advance through your 
New York connections or perhaps your 
local bank. 

Orchestra seats are likely to be more 
plentiful than the less expensive loca- 
tions upstairs. And it’s easier to get 
tickets for week-night performances 
than for Friday, Saturday, or holiday 
evenings—except where you run into 
heavy theater party bookings in the 
early part of the week. During tradi- 
tional theater slumps—from Thanks- 
giving to Christmas, the week after 
New Year's, Holy Week, and from 
about July 1-August 15—vou can buy 
seats at the boxoff the evening of a 
performance for all except the biggest 
hits. 

Tickets are sparsest for the Christ- 
mas-New Year week, most holiday 
evenings (except Labor Day and July 
4), Thanksgiving weekend, and to some 
extent during the heavy attendance 
periods from October 1 to Thanks- 
giving and from the second week in 
January to Washington’s Birthday. 


The New Shows 

Here’s a roundup of the Broadway 
offerings along with ticket prospects. 
The new musicals are 

An Evening with Beatrice Lillie, 
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FAST FREIGHTER 


New Mariner Fleet of Swift Cargo Vessels 
to Serve Both Commerce and Defense 


This new ship heading seaward is the 
Old Colony Mariner, built, appropri- 
ately enough, right in the Old Colony 
itself, at Bethlehem’s Quincy yard, 
near Boston. She is one of the first 
vessels to join the Maritime Adminis- 
tration’s new Mariner fleet. 

Planned soon after fighting started 
in Korea, these Mariner ships have a 
dual purpose: (1) They will serve as 
efcient carriers for our commercial 
trade. (2) They will form the nucleus 
of a swift fleet capable of delivering 
materials to fighting areas overseas 
should the need arise. 

Potential weapons of attack an 
enemy could now use against shipping 


have made slow cargo vessels largely 
obsolete as wartime carriers, Naval 
authorities believe. The Liberty ship 
of World War II would be too slow 
today. Driven by a 19,250-horsepower 
steam turbine, the Old Colony Mari- 
ner on its trial trip set a speed record 
of 22.51 knots, making it the fastest 
freighter carrying the American flag 
and probably the fastest ever built. 
This is double the speed of a Liberty 
and fast enough to outrun submarines. 

After deciding on the principal di- 


mensions and characteristics of the 
new vessels, the Maritime Administra- 
tion called on the Central Technical 
Department of Bethlehem’s Ship- 
building Division to design a ship em- 
bodying the required features. Our 
CTD people, working closely with 
representatives of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, developed complete 
plans and specifications and prepared 
working drawings. 

The Old Colony Mariner is the first 
of five of these vessels that our Quincy 
yard is building. Five more Mariners 
are under construction or on order at 
the Bethlehem yard at Sparrows Point, 
Md., near Baltimore, and five more at 
our San Francisco yard. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








for 


comfort ! 


LUSCD x. vecicecuaies 


@ From stem to stern, the quality of 
COSCO Office Chairs is the very finest 
-..» yet they are priced far Jower than 
anything comparable on the market! 
Lastingly constructed of steel, with six 
adjustments—made without tools—no 
other chair at any price has them all! 
Beautifully designed with large saddle- 
shaped seats, deep-padded with Fire- 
stone Foamex and upholstered with Du 
Pont “Fabrilite” in all popular office 
colors. Bonderized baked-on enamel 
finish. For your office . . . for employ- 
ees and visitors . .. get the BIG valuc 
in modern office chairs—COSCO! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


*Zone 2: Florida, Texas, and 11 Western states. 
LUGE. dees 


Cushioned with remons 


for 
2 looke | , 


Model 15-F Model 20-A 
Secretarial Chair Arm Choir 
$29-95($31.00%) $27-5°($28.50*) 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Dept. B-126, Columbus, Indiana 

Please send, without obligation, name of 
nearest dealer and complete catalog. 


Firm 
By... 
Address 





“... Wish You Were Here is 

the show that has beaten 

the critics’ barbs .. .” 
THEATER starts on p. 108 


Booth Theater, $6 top price. The Brit- 
ish comedienne has rarely been funnier 
than in this collection of her songs and 
sketches, mostly from past shows. Regi- 
nald Gardiner, as master of ceremonies, 
does his familiar impersonations of in- 
animate objects and teams with Miss 
Lillie in the sketches. Tickets for week 
nights and weekends at the boxoffice 
about four weeks in advance, or from 
brokers on short notice. 

My Darlin’ Aida, Winter Garden, 
$6.60 top week nights, $7.20 weekends. 
The Americanized treatment of the 
Verdi grand opera, with the locale 
changed from ancient Egypt to the 
Civil War South, still comes out grand 
opera and pretty heavy for popular 
taste. Seats at boxoffice for almost all 
performances. 

New Faces of 1952, Royale, $6. The 
latest edition of Leonard Sillman’s re- 
vues, with a small cast of unknown but 
lively young performers, is generally 
amusing. Seats now for all week nights, 
about four weeks’ wait for weekends. 

Wish You Were Here, Imperial, 
$7.20. This is the show about resort 
life that has beaten the critics’ barbs. 
A musical version of the Arthur Kober 
play of 1936-37, it has a book by Kober 
and Joshua Logan and songs by Harold 
Rome, with a cast of unknowns. Seats 
on one week’s notice for week nights, 
about six weeks for weekends, but 
brokers can do better 

Among the new plays are: 

Bernardine, Playhouse, $4.80. Un- 
evenly diverting piece about the painful 
but funny problems of adolescence, by 
Mary Chase. Seats now for all perform- 
ances. 

The Deep Blue Sea, Morosco, $4.80 
top week nights, $6 weekends. Margaret 
Sullavan in Terence Rattigan’s drama 
about a fortyish married woman who has 
left her husband for a futile affair with a 
younger man. The trade calls it a wom- 
an’s play—a bit slow and lugubrious for 
male audiences. Seven weeks’ wait for 
week night seats, six weeks for weekends. 

Dial ‘M’ For Murder, Plymouth, 
$4.80. Maurice Evans in a gripping 
thriller about a husband who plots his 
heiress-wife’s murder and, when the 
would-be assassin bungles the job and is 
slain, pins the guilt on the intended vic- 
tim. Tickets five weeks in advance for 
week nights, cight weeks for weekends. 

French Repertory Company of Mad- 
eleine Renaud and Jean-Louis Barrault, 
Ziegfeld, $4.80. Offering a wide variety 
of shows in French, this noted Parisian 
group will continue through Dec. 20, 
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with frequent changes of bill. Tick- 
ets available for all performances after 
this week. 

The Millionairess, Shubert, $4.80 
week nights, $6 weekends. Katharine 
Hepburn’s rip-roaring performance in 
a second-rate Shaw comedy is a natural 
for her fans, but hardly memorable for 
others. Except for a few seats, the 
show is sold out for the remaining four 
wecks of the engagement. 

The Seven Year Itch, Fulton, $4.80. 
This very funny comedy about a restless, 
imaginative young publisher who gets 
involved with a model from the apart- 
ment upstairs while his wife is away 
on vacation is a smash hit. Tickets 
four weeks ahead for week nights, about 
seven weeks for weekends. 

The Time of the Cuckoo, Empire, 
$4.80 week nights, $6 weekends. Shirley 
Booth gives her best performance yet in 
this wistful comedy about an affection- 
starved American spinster’s abortive ro- 
mance while on a trip to Italy. Tickets 
in four weeks for week nights, about 
six weeks for weekends. 

Time Out for Ginger, Lyceum, $4.80. 
Melvyn Douglas in a comedy about the 
perplexed father of a tomboy who tries 
out for her high-school football team. 
Just opened; seats at the boxoffice for all 
performances. 


Hits Held Over 


Long-run musicals currently playing 
are: 

Guys and Dolls, 46th St. Theater, 
$6.60. The musical-comedy treatment 
of Damon Runyon characters is still 
hilarious entertainment. Tickets now 
for weck nights, five weeks ahead for 
weekends 

The King and I, St. James, $7.20. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s musical 
drama, lost a little of its brightness with 
star Gertrude Lawrence’s death, but it 
is still a stunning production with a 
beautiful score. *Pickets now for week 
nights, in four weeks for weekends. 

Pal Joey, Broadhurst, $6.60. The re- 
vival, starring Vivienne Segal and Har- 
old Lang, of the Rodgers-Hart musical 
comedy of 1940-41 about a two-timing 
rich woman and} a venal nightclub 
hoofer, is much more successful than 
the original production. Seats available 
now for week nights, in three weeks for 
weekends. 

South Pacific, Majestic, $6. This 
Rodgers-Hammerstein musical adapta- 
tion of James Michener’s book, Tales of 
the South Pacific, is the most popular 
success of the decade. Martha Wright 
and George Britton are the present stars. 
Tickets at the boxoffice for week nights, 
in about three weeks for weekends. 

The long-run plays include: 

Mrs. cThing, 48th St. Theater, 
$4.80. Helen Hayes, starring in Mary 
Chase’s fairy-tale comedy about a doting 
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PEYDOP VOCUS | ses sche 


for drying! 


For paper towels that are easy on your hands, make your brand Fort Howard! 
One reason is that Fort Howard Paper Towels.are ACID FREE .. . but in 
addition, they offer CONTROLLED WET STRENGTH, for strength and 
firmness when wet without sacrificing softness or pliability; and STABIL- 
IZED ABSORBENCY, to provide effective drying power regardless of age. 


Fort Howard advantages mean that ome Fort Howard Towel does a better, 
faster, more economical job of drying than two or three inferior towels . . . 
mean real savings for offices, schools, institutions and industrial plants. 
There’s a Fort Howard Towel available to fit any existing folded towel 
cabinet — and it’s always available, with consistent high quality at the 
right price! Call your Fort Howard distributor salesman today! 





Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Maintenance 
Show and 
Conference 


DEPARTMENT 


customers, eme 


Ati 


Plant 


Cleveland 


STORE 


oyeet, prope 


REMEMBER _.. it's the show for presi- 
dents, vice presidents, general manag- 
ers, plant managers, plant engineers, 
maintenance engineers — and all other 
plant operating men whose responsi- 
bility it is to select, install, operate, and 
maintain the plant equipment and ser- 
vices that mean low-cost operation 
and high production. 


AT THE SHOW . ._ in one place, at one 
time, for your first-hand inspection 
and comparison — more than 350 ex- 
hibitors of the machines, equipment, 
and services you need to maintain 
your plant at top operating efficiency. 


AT THE CONFERENCE... you'll meet 
maintenance specialists .. . you'll talk 
shop, in small group meetings, with 
men from other plants and other in- 
dustries who have faced the same 
problems you face — and have learned 
how to solve them. 


For free show tickets for yourself and mem- 
bers of your orgonizotion, write today to 


CLAPP & POLIAK, Show Management 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


How ONAN Standby 
Electric Plants 


people, operty, profits 


Te tie 


© emma ae" PRR 


Model 10 Et 
10 KW, A.C. 


WITHIN SECONDS after a power outage 
strikes, Onan Electric Plants serving 
these businesses supply power for all 
essential uses. Safety of customers is 
assured, production and service are 
maintained without interruption. 

Write for complete information, 
telling us the kind of business you 
operate and approximate power load. 
Onan Electric Plants are available 
from 1,000 to 55,000 watts. 


eieet taney 





ae. 


8524 Univ. Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





“... Bette Davis makes her 
theatrical debut in a song- 
and-dance part .. .” 


THEATER starts on p. 108 


mama. Tickets now for week nights, in 
about three weeks for weekends. 

The Fourposter, John Golden, $4.80. 
Betty Field and Burgess Meredith are 
now the stars of this Jan de Hartog 
two-character comedy account of 35 
years of married life. Tickets now for 
week nights, in two weeks for weekends. 

The Male Animal, Music Box, $4.80. 
Elliott Nugent, Martha Scott, and Rob- 
ert Preston in a_better-than-ever re- 
vival of the 1939-40 James Thurber- 
Nugent comedy about the battle of the 
sexes and academic freedom. Seats now 
for week nights, in a week for weekends. 

The Moon Is Blue, Henry Miller’s, 
$4.80. Donald Cook, Barry Nelson, 
and Janet Riley form the romantic tri- 
angle in this F. Hugh Herbert comedy 
cream-puff. Tickets now for week 
nights, in two weeks for weekends. 


On the Horizon 

Shows just opening or definitely 
scheduled for the future on Broadway 
are these: : 

I've Got Sixpence, Ethel Barrymore, 
$4.80 week nights, $6 weekends. Film 
stars Viveca Lindfors and Edmond 
O’Brien in a new John van Druten play 
with mystical religious overtones. 
Opened Dec. 2 

See the Jaguar, Cort, $4.80 week 
nights, $6 weekends Arthur Ken- 
nedy in a morality drama set in the 
Southwest, by N. Richard Nash. 
Opened Dec. 3. 

Two’s Company, Alvin, $7.20. Film 
star Bette Davis makes her theatrical 
debut in a song-and-dance part. Opened 
Dec. 4. Except for about six perform- 
ances, is sold out until early February. 

Grey-Eyed People, Martin Beck, 
probably $4.80. Comedy by John 
Hess. Opens Dec 7 

Children’s Hour, Coronet, $4.80. 
Revival of Lillian Hellman’s drama, 
with Patricia Neal, Kim Hunter, and 
Iris Mann as the pivotal trio. Opens 
Dec. 18: 

Arthur Miller drama, as yet untitled, 
Martin Beck, probably $4.80 week 
nights, $6 weekends. Opens Jan. 7. 

Be Your Age, 48th St., $4.80. Com- 
edy by Reginald Denham and Mary 
Orr. Opens Jan. 14 

Love of Four Colonels, Shubert, 
$4.80 week nights, $6 weekends. Rex 
Harrison and Lilli Palmer will star in 
Peter Ustinov’s comedy. Opens Jan. 15. 

Hazel Flagg, Mark Hellinger, prob- 
ably $6.60 week nights, $7.20 week- 
ends. Helen Gallagher, Thomas. Mit- 
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chell and Benay Venuta in a musical 
version of the film, Nothing Sacred. 
Opens Feb. 2. 

y Sister Eileen, Century, $7.20. 
A musical version of the play, it will 
have music by Leonard Bernstein, star 
Rosalind Russell. Due Feb. 22. 

Not definitely dated but virtually 
certain future arrivals include: 

Rodgers-Hammerstein musical, as 
yet untitled, that will have an original 
story with a backstage theme. Due late 
in April. 

Can-Can, a musical comedy with 
songs by Cole Porter and book by Abe 
Burrows. Due in March. 

Carnival, a musical version of the 
French film, Carnival in Flanders, will 
star John Raitt and Patricia Morison. 
Due in March or early April. 

Kind Sir, comedy by Norman Krasna, 
to be produced by Joshua Logan, with 
Charles Boyer and Mary Martin as 
stars. Scheduled for a spring tryout 
tour, arriving on Broadway in late spring 
or early fall. 

Picnic, a new play by William Inge, 
author of Come Back, Little Sheba. 
Opening late in Jan. 

The Intruder, thriller by Edwin 
Bronner, to be produced by Eddie 
Dowling and John MacArthur, with 
Eddie Dowling and film moppet Mar- 
garet O’Brien as stars. Due in January. 

There are a number of other ex- 
pected entries, but many of them seem 
either of limited interest or question- 
able. likelihood. 


Shows on Tour 


Outside New York, here is the 
lineup of touring productions: 

Anonymous Lover, Vernon Syl- 
vaine’s comedy, starring Larry Parks 
and Betty Garrett, will play the prin- 
cipal cities. 

, Book, and Candle, John van 
Druten’s comedy, is touring with Joan 
Bennett and Zachary Scott as stars. It 
is playing major cities and many 
smaller towns. 

Call Me Madam, Irving Berlin- 
Howard Lindsay-Russel Crouse mu- 
sical comedy inspired by the career of 
Perle Mesta, reaches Chicago soon for 
an extended run with Elaine Stritch 
and Kent Smith as leads. 

The Constant Wife, Katharine Cor- 
nell’s revival of W. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s drawing-room comedy, is playing 
a coast-to-coast tour of key cities. 

The Country Girl, Clifford Odets’ 
drama, is touring with film actors Rob- 
ert Young, Dane Clark, and Nancy 
Kelly. After a run in Chicago, it will 
play other large Midwest cities, then 
work east. 








; Meet your problems 

” of space, production 

or storage by build- 

ing, enlarging or 

streamlining your 
plant with Truscon Standardized 
Steel Buildings. 


These widely-used buildings are 
available in standard designs, pre- 
fabricated of scientifically designed 
steel units, and are easily adaptable 
to any plant layout. Features in- 
clude fire protection; permanence; 
ease and speed of erection, dis- 
mantling and re-erection; low 
upkeep; low cost and high invest- 
ment value. 


Truscon will cooperate with your 
local contractors for the speedy 
erection of these “Any Purpose” 
Truscon Steel Buildings. 


A FEW OF THE TYPES AVAILABLE 


Ea Fin 


(Series A) 
Type 1 end 1-8 (Series A) Type 3M 





(Series A) Sawtooth (Series B) Type 3-M 


er. Lh 


(Series B) Type 2 (Series B) Type 4-M 
eeeeeeveeeee 


The 24- book on 
Truscon Standard- 


ized Steel Buildings 
is filled with sdoss, 


cations and detai Is 
that will make it “7 


for you to start de- 
pega your Write 
rm this book now. 





TRUSCON® STEEL DIVISION 


Mentone to Geum, Se tine of Set Windows and 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION bonne 
1076 ALBERT STREET Roofs + Reinforci s Steet «| pre hes Ren Whe orccares ae ~ a 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO Bank Vault Reinforcing * Radio Towers + Bridge Floors. 


Don Juan in Hell, highly successful 
reading of a rarely played act of Shaw’s 
Man and Superman, is still on tour, 
with Charles Boyer, Sir Cedric Hard- 
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Look in OHIO. ee Where if helps hold 


Farm income af a High, Steady Level! 


You've seen it many times before. Not 
quite as close, perhaps, but almost. 
For we venture that you’ve often en- 
joyed this vegetable at the dining table. 

Although broccoli is not a big crop, 
it’s a valuable one, and an example of 
the unusually wide variety of products 
Ohio farmers market to keep their 
income high, and steady, all through 
the year. 

The year-round farm prosperity in 
this top-third state makes it one of the 
richest markets for the products you 
sell. And, there’s an easy, economical, 
effective way to reach 3 out of 4 farm 
families twice each month—through 
THE OHIO FARMER! 


There’s another advantage. Your 
advertising message is carried in a 
publication that tailors the local, state 
and national news to the Ohio farm- 
er’s current interests. That means 
exceptionally high readership. 

It will pay you to analyze the market 
in two neighboring states, also— 
Pennsylvania and Michigan—both 
with a similar crop diversification, in- 
come and bxying pattern, and served 
by PENNSYLVANIA FARMER and 
MICHIGAN FARMER. We'll be 
happy to give you the full facts. Write 
to Bi0i3 Rockwell Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Two other rich farm states matching Ohio’s steady 


farm income 


are Michigan and Pennsylvania—served by MICHIGAN FARMER 
and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Michigan Farmer, East Lansing, Mich. 





“... Guys and Dolls is play- 
ing the few major cities it 
previously missed . . .” 


THEATER starts on p. 108 


wicke, Agnes Moorehead, and Vincent 
Price. 

The Fourposter, with original stars 
Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn, is now 
working east from ( 

Gigi, Anita Loos’ dramatization of a 
Colette short story, with new star 
Audrey Hepburn, will be in Chicago 
until February, then play key Midwest 
cities, proceed to the West Coast. 

Gilbert and Sullivan fans are offered 
two companies: S. M. Chartock’s troupe 
headed by former D’Oyly Carte _per- 
formers, and Dorothy Raedler’s Ameri- 
can Savoyards. 

Guys and Dolls, Broadway hit, is play- 
ing the few major cities it previously 
missed. 

South Pacific, celebrated Rodgers- 
Hammerstein musical, is returning to 
cities it formerly played, adding full- 
week stands in smaller cities. 

I Am a Camera, John van Druten’s 
dramatization of Christopher Isher- 
wood’s Berlin Stories, with Broadway 
star Julie Harris, is now on the West 
Coast, will swing through the North- 
west, then work back east 

Mister Roberts, big dramatic success, 
with Tod Andrews, is revisiting major 
cities and playing many one-night 
stands. 

Oklahoma, Rodg 
is playing repeat 
smaller towns. 

Paint Your Wagon, musical comedy, 
with Burl Ives, is playing midwestern 
cities, returning east, ending up in Chi- 
cago. 

Paris "90, one-\ 


11Ccago. 


Hammerstein hit, 
ngagements and 


man musical show 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner, is working 
toward West Coast, then returns east. 

Point of No Return, dramatization of 
the John P. Marquand best-seller, is on 
a cost-to-coast tour, with Henry Fonda. 

The Shrike, Joseph Kramm’s Pulitzer 
Prize melodrama, with Van Heflin, is 
playing eastern cities, working towards 
Chicago, then returning to New York. 

Stalag 17, comedy-melodrama about 
Gl’s in a Nazi prisoner of war camp, is 
leaving Chicago Midwest cities 
and working east. 

Top Banana, starring Phil Silvers in 
a spotty musical about an egocentric TV 
star, just opened for a long run in 
Chicago. 

Dial ‘M’ for Murder, new Broadway 
hit, will go to Boston, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago with a second company. 

The Seven Year Itch, new Broadway 
hit, will probably tour in the spring. 

The Male Animal and Mrs. McThing 
will probably tour in the spring. 
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QUALITY CONTROL PLUS 


BUILDERS FOR INDUSTRY 


To safeguard and constantly improve the famous quality of 


Lever Brothers Company products requires continuous re- 
search. This summer Lever centered its general research in a 
new laboratory and pilot plant at Edgewater, N. J. It is 
equipped to investigate, test and analyze, and to manufac- 


ture on pilot runs closely simulating production conditions. 
The plant i f f i jects by Bechtel for thi BECHTEL 
e plant is one of four major projects by Bechtel for this 
CORPORATION 


client. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Los Angeles © New York 


DESIGN + ENGINEERING + PROCUREMENT + CONSTRUCTION 





Fine particles find uses 
in these fields: 





A thn cotallee 


particles hug the 
inside of the mill; 
the heavies stick 


to the outside. 


3. That way, they 
bounce off each 
other, and break 
into smaller pieces. 


MILLS LIKE THIS are being used in more industries where there’s a payoff to be gained from . . . 


GRINDING THINGS SMALLER 


Use of extremely fine particles is speeding chemical 


reactions, sometimes improving product quality. 


Take a lump of one of your raw ma- 
terials, one that’s about an inch on a 
side, and has a total surface area of 6 
Sq in Suppose you want to do some- 
thing to that raw material—maybe put it 
through a chemical reaction in your 
processing plant. 

No matter what you want to do, 
there’s one basic limitation. You have 
to get at the material through the sur- 
faces of the chunk; and the chunk only 
has 6 sq. in. of surface. 

One way to get around that limita- 
tion is to break up the material into fine 
particles, so that more surface is ex- 
posed to the chemical reaction. Then 
the reaction takes less time and wastes 
less of the raw stock. 

One way to break up the material is 
to run it through a fluid energy mill, a 
kind of crushing machine that’s simpler, 
technically, than its name implies. If 
you run your l-in. cube of material 
through this mill, it is broken up into 
ultrafine particles that measure about 


118 


4/100,000 of an inch. The 6-sq. in. 
of surface have now spread to 152,400 
sq. in. 
¢ New Fields—That’s only one reason 
why industry is paving more attention 
to fine particles. Researchers are finding 
anv number of ways to cut time and 
costs by applying the fine-particle tech- 
nique 

e Gouverneur Tale Co., a subsidi- 
arv of R. T. Vanderbilt Co., uses fluid 
energy mills to pulverize its talc mineral, 
one of the bases for some paints. 

¢ The coal industry is sponsoring 
experiments that might later turn some 
marginal grades ef coal into more use- 
ful forms. After the coal is turned into 
fine particles, it could be fed into a 
furnace or a turbine in a gas-like stream. 

e At least two steel companies are 
adapting fine-particle techniques to 
their metallurgy. One is milling a criti- 
cal, high-strength alloy into tiny sizes 
to get a better end product. Another 
thinks that the particle methods might 


be useful in heating its steelmaking fur- 
naces: The fuel, in fine particle form, 
would create a blanket of solid heat over 
the steel bath inside the furnace 
¢ Big Three—Most of the research and 
engineering in tl particles field 
centers around tl Majac Engi 
neering Co., B Pa., the Mi 
cronizer Divisio1 reeport Sulphur 
Co., New York ( and «CC. Hi. 
Wheeler Mfg. ¢ Philadelphia. They 
produce or licen 
fluid 
convert 
particles. 
Lately, there been that 
the fine partick ness is beginning 
to flourish. Some fluid mills, 
which were on 
are getting more 
engineering an 


production of 
that 
fine 


energy mi machine 


almost terial into 


Signs 


energ\ 
simple devices, 
nplicated in their 
ynstruction That 
means that the manufacturers are meet- 
ing growing and different demands from 
their customers. Another indication is 
that a handful of consultants, experts in 
fine particles, hung up their 
shingles in the p eral months. 

e How It Works—A fluid energy mill 
that turns out tl very fine particles 
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works on this principle: Large particles 
that are banged against each other with 
enough force will break up into super- 
fine ones. The raw material is fed into 
a big circular pipe (drawing, page 118), 
a flat, hollow dish, or a multisectioned 
barrel, depending upon the kind of mill 
you use. Heated compressed air, or 
steam, whips the rough particles into a 
centrifugal stream, sl a sends them 
crashing into each other. The small, 
broken particles hug the center of the 
stream, and the heavier ones stick to 
the outside. The particles come out 
of the mill through a pipe, called a clas- 
sifier, in the center of the stream. 

The particles from a mill are meas- 
ured in microns, the standard on which 
the experts base their engineering. But 
the measurement of fine particles ac- 
tually doesn’t start with microns. 
Rough, heavy particles—the kind that 
come from mechanical grinding—are 
counted by a factor called a mesh. 
That’s the fineness of a sieve: the num- 
ber of tiny holes that you can cram into 
a linear inch. 

Micron measurement takes over from 
mesh screening as the particles get 
smaller and smaller. The dividing line 
is a mesh that has 325 holes per in. (or 
44 microns), which is considered fine 
grinding for most mechanical equip- 
ment. Below that, a fluid energy mill 
really starts to go to work. A size of 
three to five microns is now only a 
medium grind for a mill. And fine par- 
ticles don’t begin to get ticklish until 
you hit 0.1 microns. 
¢ Ticklish Operation—The actual o 
eration of a mill, though, isn’t so simple 
as the principle on which it works. You 
must control carefully several conditions 
inside it—such as its air pressure, and 
the rate at which you feed material into 
it. Otherwise, the mill will go haywire, 
turning out a poor product. But, keep- 
ing a mill in hand, you can get an out- 
put of from a few pounds per hour up 
to 15 tons. And the cost of operation 
runs from $1 to $10 per ton. One en- 
ergy mill with its accessories costs be- 
tween $30,000 and $50,000. Ordi- 
narily, a fine particles plant consists of 
a bank of mills, the number depend- 
ing upon the output that you want. 

e Results—Allison L. Bayles, a con- 
sultant in Pittsburgh, says that there 
are a few simple ety for deciding 
whether to switch to fine particles. He 
says that, first, a firm should stick to 
ordinary mechanical grinding if it (or 
its customer) isn’t especially fussy about 
the particle sizes it wants. On the other 
hand, a firm can safely convert to fine 
particles when (1) the customer needs 
a product of micron sizes, at any cost, 
for a critical application, or (2) the origi- 
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HOW TO STEP-UP PRODUCTION 
—INGREASE PROFITS! 


\ 


“$51,000 saved in yearly overhead expenses” 
“Increased truck utilization 100%” 
“Saved $700 in one hour” 


ET General Electric’s successful new book on In- 

dustrial 2-Way Radio. If your business involves 
material handling, construction equipment, or plant 
area control, this story of communications in indus- SEND FOR THIS 
try is vitally important to you. Discover how G-E 
2-way radio, applied to your special communication FREE BOOK! 
needs, reduces operating costs — improves supervision. 
With it, equipment handles more material in less time 
— emergencies are promptly dispatched — personnel 
do a better job on coordinated activities. 

How much would a G-E installation save you next 

year? The local CAS* man in our G-E office will help 
solve your communications problem quickly. Call him! 


* Communications Advisory Service 


Instant Communication can mean more profit 
to your business! 


General Electric Company, Section 1122-6 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y 


Please send me the FREE book on G-E Industrial 2-Way Radio. 





TYPE OF BUSINESS 
ADDRESS. 
CITY STATE. 


“GENERAL ELECTRIC ~ 
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When you travel after dark- 
take it easy! 


When you board a Pullman for an 
overnight trip, you can usually go 
straight to a waiting bed. And be- 


Your Porter wakes you when you 
wish. You wash. You shave ... anda 
hearty breakfast puts you on your 


You step off your Pullman in the 
heart of town, at the start of a new 
business day. You’ve had the easiest 


cause a Pullman bed is so comfort- 
able, you probably won’t want to 
keep it waiting long. 


feet. By the time you return to your 
accommodation, you’re all set for the 
busy day ahead. 


of overnight trips. So it’s natural to 
feel that you can look forward to a 
most successful meeting. 


You make overnight trips easier on your fam- 
ily when you Go Pullman. They sleep, too, 
knowing you're traveling the safest way of all. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LEM A N 


COPYRIGHT, 1982, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 





nal cost of the material might be so 
high that the end user wants to make 
a fittle go a long way. 

Take the results that Gouverneur got 
from its plant, built by C. H. Wheeler. 
The talc that it makes goes into oil- 
base paints as an extender, and as a 
pigment in cold-water types. The small 
size and shape of the talc particles 
allow the paint to spread better, and to 
absorb more of the oil that’s added to 
the finished paint. The round particles, 
in contrast to the angular ones made by 
mechanical mills, also prevent the talc 
from settling in the bottom of the can. 
¢ Things to Come—Experts in the field 
see a raft of other applications in the 
offing for the fluid energy mill. For one 
thing, it can start or prevent a chemical 
reaction if it is fed an inert or active 
material. For example, sometimes a raw 
material becomes chemically active 
when it is pulverized. Soft coal dust 
is one of these materials. Each little 
coal particle reacts with the air, creat- 
ing heat. And the oxidation can cause 
enough heat to set off a destructive ex- 
plosion, if enough coal particles are 
packed into a given amount of air. The 
same happens with some chemicals and 
foods, but their heat melts them into 
an unusable mess. 

For these touchy materials, the fluid 
energy mill can be used as a kind of air 
conditioner, as well as a pulverizer. The 
nozzles that feed air into the mill give 
a cooling effect. That can offset the 
heat that is generated by grinding the 
particles. 


Walnut-Shell Cleanup 


Finely ground English walnut shells are 
being used at Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, to clean aluminum tire molds. 
The shells are blown through a tube into 
the shield, where they blast the mold clean. 
The walnut shells replace sand or other 
materials that are likely to pit the alu- 
minum, 
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Need air in your business? 


Want a “work horse” that has proved to be a 
good investment in hundreds of industries? 

Then, put these time-proved, quality-built 
American Biower Utility Sets to work. They are 
unsurpassed for general ventilation where duct 
systems are required. 

There’s an American Blower product for every 
air handling need — for process work, for pressure 
duties, for ventilating, heating, cooling, air condi- 
tioning. 

Just call one of our branch offices for data. 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
4 Division ot American Rapiator & Standard Savitary conroxsnion 
eben bets y ; 

™~ 
The heart of an American Blower Utility am 
Set is this dynamically balanced Sirocco le >) 
wheel which provides large volumetric AMERI( AN = BLOWER 


capacities at low peripheral speeds. 
YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


& 
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Buffaloed by inferior tubing 7 


TRY BUNDYWELD! 


Bundyweld is double-walled 
from a single, copper-coated 
steel strip. Exclusive patented 
beveled edges afford smoother 
joint, absence of bead, less 
chance for any leakage. 


Are you buffaloed by tubing that won't 
behave in fabrication steps or won't last 
the life of your products? 


Then look into Bundyweld, the multiple- 
wall type of Bundy® tubing that’s double- 
walled from a single strip, copper-brazed 
through 360° of wall contact. 


In radiant heating, in automotive and re- 


frigerant lines, and in hundreds of other 
applications, Bundyweld’s light weight, 
great strength, high thermal conductivity, 
ductility, and high fatigue strength have 
made it a must. 

For more information or technical assist- 
ance in solving your tubing problems, put 
in a call to Bundy, headquarters for small- 
diameter tubing. 


undy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 
AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 
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Putting Engineers to Work : 


NDUSTRY IS OFTEN ACCUSED of 
| hoarding engineers, and of wast- 
ing its engineers on routine jobs. 
Most companies don’t think they 
are guilty, but few of them have 
actually checked closely to see if 
their engineering departments are 
operating efficiently. Those that do 
check often get a surprise. 

When one large eastern utility 
reported to the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, on the re- 
sults of a survey, it admitted that 
only 45% of its available engincer- 
ing manhours were devoted solely 
to engineering work. Only 70% of 
the engineers were doing technical 
engineering work, and even these 
spent one-third of their time on 
routine nonengineecring jobs. Most 
of the engineers not assigned to en- 
gineering jobs were rated by their 
pr ge ag as qualified and avail- 

e for engineering assignments. 


of nearly 500 companies con- 
ucted by NSPE to find out how 
to improve the utilization of engi- 
neering manpower. NSPE found 
that most companies favored: 

e Reorganizing _— engineering 
departments to give centralized top- 
level planning and to develop clear- 
cut authority and responsibility for 
specific engineering assignments. 

e Using technicians and engi- 
neering aides to help the engineer 
perform his job. 

¢ Surveying companies to find 
if each engineer is being given the 
best opportunity to use his talents. 

Many companies have studied 
the use they are making of engi- 
neers; some are trying hard to make 
better use of technicians. Too few, 
though, seem to have given full 
consideration to the organization 
of their engineering departments. 
If the major engineering planning 
is centralized in one_ top-level 
group, it is often possible to use 
ewer engineers on the detail work. 
The scheme could also cut out 
some duplication of work and in a 
few cases permit combining of en- 
gineering departments. 


T HIS REPORT was part of a survey 
C 


NE COMPANY that makes jet 
O se ys set up a rere 


group of essentially nontechnica 
men to take over estimating, sched- 
uling, and budget control on engi- 
neering projects. 


In that company, the engineer- 
ing planning group is a centralized 
unit. But individuals from it are 
assigned to work with specific en- 
— projects, and they are 
ocated physically with the project 
group. That way, each project en- 
gineer gets one or more administra- 
tive assistants to do the estimating, 
scheduling, and budget control for 
the group; he is relieved of these 
details. The project engineer keeps 
authority over his project, but his 
administrative aides still report to 
the central planning unit, thus as- 
suring company-wide use of com- 
mon procedures. 

Each nontechnical planning as- 
sistant stays with the project he is 
assigned to until it is finished. AS 
time goes by, he becomes more and 
more familiar with the over-all as- 
pects of the project. Soon, he is 
able to take on some routine engi- 
neering chores in addition to his 
administrative work. He may re- 
lieve the engineers of such duties as 
preparation of reports and discus- 
sions with customers. 

The jet engine manufacturer fills 
some of the planning group jobs 
with college graduates im arts, in- 
dustrial engineering, accounting. 


NGINEERS DON’T LIKE routine 
FE jobs. They lose perspective and 
morale when they are chained to 
jobs that could be done by people 
with less training. That is the 
beauty of centralized planning. If 
standard procedures and specifica- 
tions are accepted by the engincer- 
ing section, draftsmen and _ tech- 
nicians can do a lot of the work. 
The engineer is free for technical 
engineering and development of 
his ideas. 

To make centralized plannin 
work, though, calls for a special 
kind of engineer. It puts a new 
focus on the picture of the typical 
engineer. He can no longer be an 
introvert sitting in a corner dream- 
ing of new inventions. If he is go- 
ing to direct the efforts of tech- 
nicians and assistants, he must 
know how to handle people. He 
must be trained in human rela- 
tions and ee dines 
Colleges are already taking on part 
of this job. But most companies 
find that they must make this part 
of the new engineer’ s training pro- 
gram after he is hired. 
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After being awarded an Ordnance 
contract, a manufacturer's engineering 
department spent several weeks lay- 
ing out their production line. 

When submitted, it was rejected by 
management on the grounds thot the 
materials handling equipment pro- 
posed would permit damage to the 
product and further, that anticipated 
mointenonce might seriously retard 

b of the delay, 
the Ordnance Department demanded 
immediate action. 

MHS engineers were called in to 
assist. Within a matter of days they 
had redesigned the entire handling 
system. Approval by both manage- 
ment and Ordnance was promptly 

btained, and production of conveyors 
and other materials handling equip- 
ment was started immediately. 

Conveyors become an effective 
handling system when selected with 
reference to the physical limitations 
of the product and when rationally 
coordinated with the several proc- 
essing operations involved. 

Your interests will best be served 
when the plons for processing and 
handling your age are carried 
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... and Northrup use mufflers 


Jet noise is more than employees can take, so Lockheed . . . 


Problem: How to Make Jet Engines 
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IN TEST AREA of Lockheed, jet exhaust 
shoots up from the stack of a silencer. 


124 


The. aircraft industry’s noisy baby— 
the jet engine—has been getting steadily 
noisier. This has spelled trouble for 
its parents. Aircraft companies today 
face a mounting pile of complaints and 
legal actions—ranging from the gripe of 
a nearby community to the claim of 
an employee who has been permanently 
deafened. 

The whole issue was brought into 
focus last week in San Diego, Calif. 
At its 44th meeting, the Acoustical 
Society of America set aside a day for 
a symposium on aircraft noise. It was 
the first time that the problem had 
really been publicized. 

Acoustical engineers were able to re- 
port progress on some aspects of air- 
craft-noise control. But they didn’t say 
as much as they could because many 
of the details of making sound dead- 
eners are considered military secrets. 
The Air Force is keeping the work 
under wraps; it feels that exact details 
on types of metal or insulation, volume 
of air handled, and teststand setups 
could be used to compute the power 
of our most hush-hush aircraft models. 
e Worst Offenders—Jcts, of course, 
aren’t the only source of noise prob- 
lems. Industry, in general, is getting a 
lot noisier—though it’s making progress 
in reducing the din (BW —Jun.14,52,- 
p42). Jets are bearing the brunt of the 
attack because they seem to be getting 
noisier faster. 
¢ Analysis—Like air pollution and odor 
control, the noise nuisance is not just 
one problem, but many interrelated 
ones. Aircraft companies often find 
themselves under pressure to install 
hasty noise controls--at terrific expense. 
It would be better, sound engineers 
feel, to attack each of the preblems 
slowly and scientifically. 
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For instance, A. V. Roe, aircraft 
engine manufacturer of Malton, On- 
tario, had a noise problem that was up 
to the speech interference level. Using 
sound-proofed permanent installations 
indoors for all test work, it has now 
set up a test area that makes less noise 
than the crickets on a summer night. 
In varying degrees, the same thing can 
be said of most jet manufacturers in 
this country (General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Allison, Pratt & Whitney, 
Wright). 
¢ Who Does It—A great many govern- 
ment agencies, professional societies, 
and universities are interested in sound 
control, but most of the effort so far 
has been put forth by the companies 
that have fad to keep their employees 
from quitting or keep peace with the 
neighbors. Some companies have done 
the work themselves, with the aid of 
a local physics professor, but have not 
reported much success. Others find they 
get a more impartial view by bringing 
in a professional acoustical consultant 
like Bolton, Barnick, & Newman of 
Boston, or Armour Research Institute 
of Chicago. Others prefer a combina- 
tion _consulting-engineering-installing 
company like Industrial Sound Control 
or Maxim Silencer Co., both of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

In any case the job has to be custom 
tailored. You have to consider the size 
of the engine, the noise level your 
equipment will reach, availability of 
space, and the amount of money you 
can spend. 
¢ Methods—The most effective instal- 
lations take up a lot of space. Com- 
panies find it more economical to use 
the cheaper, bulkier sound-absorbent 
materials. And space itself is one of 
the things that cut down noise. 

Practically all of the successful 
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TRUNODLE in 
Fal" 


SUPPOSE YOU WERE “HIRING” A 


CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 


Regardless of whether you have previously used consulting 
service, we believe you would want factual answers to the 
following . . . before selecting an organization to serve you: 


Types of Assignments . . . how many and what kinds 
of assignments have they handled? 


Companies Served . . . what type of companies do they 
serve, and in what industries? 


Repeat Assiguments . . . what is their record of “repeat 
assignments” from clients, as evidence of satisfactory 
performance? 


Experience and Personnel . . . what special qualifica- 
tions do they offer for handling your particular assign- 
ment? 


Scope of Service . . . do they offer a complete service? 


We have tried to anticipate these 
and other questions—which you 
and other management men might 
have about a consulting service such 
as ours. Some brief answers to these 
questions are contained in a new 
booklet— Consulting Service for 
Management. A copy will be sent 
to interested management men upon 
request—on your business letter- 
head, please. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


916 BULKLEY BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





34 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 





Success is 
Contagious 


on Texas’ Coastal Corridor* 


*The industrially expanding strip of Texas Coast served 
with natural gas by Houston Pipe Line Company. 


You'll be in stimulating company when you move to Texas’ 
Coastal Corridor. 

Your neighbors will be names well-known in industry. 

You'll find the air brisk with success. 


You'll enjoy such advantages as Texas’ incomparable natural 
and manufactured resources, markets, workers, climate, transportation, 
taxes, and the abundance, economy and efficiency of its natural gas for fuel 
and raw material. 


But beyond these you'll find. . . 
The CORRIDOR offers something more! 


It’s a stimulating atmosphere of accomplishment, a sense of going 
places in fast company. It’s a sure-we-can-do-it attitude that permeates 
every level of industry. It’s a vital quality, typical of Texas. 


It’s the catalyst that makes small industries grow big and big 
industries grow bigger. 


It's something you must see to understand; a visit to Texas is an 
encouraging experience. 


Plan to visit sunny, hospitable Texas during these winter months. 
Let us know when you're coming, and we'll arrange to show you Houston 
and the Texas Coastal Corridor. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE, CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas 


Wholesalers of 
Natural \) & 


PINS PULSE of Texas 
OKs PULSE of Texas is a new service of Houston Pipe Line Co. to 


keep you up-to-date on Texas. May we send it to you? Without 
obligation, of course. Just send us your name and address. 





“, . . deadening sound on 


the ground, in permanent 
installations . . .” 
NOISE starts on p. 124 


ground installations use combinations 
of the following more or less traditional 
devices: 

e Sound block: Concrete blocks 
using a base such as haydite, a special 
kind of aggregate, were standard sound- 
proofing materials in the late 1930s 
and early 40s. They did the job alone 
for reciprocating engines, but are now 
considered obsolete alone for jects. They 
make good backing material 

e Narrow sound absorbing panels: 
Historically, these were the second type 
of sound control. They are made of 
various mincral fibers as well as cement 
and metal. Now most of them are built 
of galvanized sheet metal and filled 
with sound-absorbing matcrials. Such 
panels are used to line control rooms, 
exhaust passages, ccilings. 

e Herringbone passages: Sound-ab- 
sorbing panels are used in various pat- 
terns in the midst of the exhaust air 
stream. The herringbone arrangement 
is popular because it makes the air 
drive into the absorbent area instead 
of grazing off the surface, as in a 
straight duct. 

eLine bends: This is a passage 
that bends back on itself through 180 
deg. turns. Each time the exhaust air- 
stream bends, a portion of the sound 
is filtered out. ‘The more bends, the 
better. 

e Deep baffles: These are thick 
panels of various shapes that absorb 
more of the sound spectrum in a given 
distance because they present more ab- 
sorbent surface to the airstream than 
a flat panel. Some panels made by In- 
dustrial Sound Control, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., force the air to travel along a 
sine wave path. At each bend, some 
sound is absorbed 

Douglas Aircraft Co. may be show- 
ing the way aircraft manufacturers will 
be heading in the near future. Indus- 
trial Sound Control has finished a 
permanent installation for the com- 
pany called a “Hush House.” It’s de- 
signed for testing engines or a whole 
plane. It’s as big 1 hangar (130 ft. 
long, 60 ft. wide, and 35 ft. to the 
top of the stack). The sides are rein- 
forced concrete, with a special sound- 
absorbent metal roof, and all sorts of 
baffle walls and panels inside and along 
the exhaust passageways. Doors are 
multiple, with air locks to trap the 
sound. Workers do the testing by re- 
mote control from a sound proofed 
booth. 
¢ Semiportable—Although the _ best 
work has been done indoors in per- 
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Accurate, time-saving electronic measurements 
cut research and laboratory costs 


Time and money spent in research 
are more productive when your 
engineers work with up-to-date 
electronic equipment. Many leading 
manufacturers find elecronics the 
only practical solution to today’s 
more demanding development prob- 
lems. Perhaps modern electronic 
equipment will help your laboratory 
achieve better engineering. 


The Hewlett-Packard Company 
specializes in electronic measuring 
instruments. These are basic tools 
your engineers apply or adapt to 
your exact needs. They are used 
in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world and are dis- 
tributed through the world’s largest 
organization of electronic engineer- 
salesmen. 


CATALOG 21-A lists data and uses of over 100 major -bp- 
instruments. Request it on your company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD © PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Export: FRAZAR & HANSEN, LTD. San Francisco @ Los Angeies © New York 


MEAS 


for speed and accuracy 





IMENTS 














Jack adds up his bill and compares it with Phil’s. 
Jack’s total is lower. 


Why—when both bills covered exact quantities of 
items of like size made for an identical purpose? 


The difference in cost was due to the economies re- 
sulting from the use of a tubular part produced by the 
Wolverine Spun End Process*—a modern method for 
forming the ends of the tube into special shapes. The 
resulting streamlined design, besides presenting eye- 
appeal, has the practical advantage of eliminating some 
parts, such as end caps, thus reducing attendant 
assembly operations. 


This brief description refers to only one of the many 
ways we can fabricate tube to your specifications. We 
invite you to ask for our new brochure, Fabricated 
Tubular Parts, which may suggest some helpful ideas 
for your use. WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION — 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, 
Inc., producers of quality-controlled tube for refriger- 
ation, processing industries, plumbing, heating and air- 
conditioning, automotive and aviation — 1469 Central 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and 


Decatur, Ala. 


Wolverine Trufin and the Wolverine Spun End Process avail- 
able in Canada through the Unifin Tube Co., London, Ontario, 


"Aa PATENTED PROCESS RE. 22483 











manent installations, companies have 
also had some success with semiport- 
able mufflers that can be moved on a 
railroad flatcar. 

Mufflers (picture, pages 124, 125) are 
huge soundproofed tubes with exhaust 
stacks. The inside is lined with ab- 
sorbent materials and has water sprays 
to cool the exhaust gases. The tail of 
the jet is backed into the tube. The 
Maxim silencers, which Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. uses, measure 23 ft. long by 
7 ft. in diameter. 

These mufflers take care only of ex- 
haust noise. There’s a wide variety of 
specially shaped hoods containing 
sound-absorbing materials to fit around 
the nose of the jet. To stand up to 
weather as well as heat and vibration, 
they’ve had to be heavy and cumber- 
some. They need special railroad 
tracks to guide them into place. 
¢ Flying—In addition to making test 
areas quiet, engineers are looking for 
ways of silencing the aircraft in flight. 
The plane leaves a lot of the noise be- 
hind it in flight, so that the pilot and 
passengers aren’t bothered too much. 
But to people outside the plane, it’s 
still uncomfortably noisy. So far, all at- 
tempts to cut down noise by increasing 
the efficiency of combustion have been 
swallowed up by demands for greater 
power. Some experts feel that event- 
ually some change in the design or 
construction of the engine will be the 
solution to the problem. 

Some work has been done with 
mufflers on jets themselves, notably 
by Aero Sonic Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Although the work has shown promise, 
aeronautical engineers feel that there 
is still a long way to go. The big 
problem is the weight of a muffler, 
which decreases fuel capacity. 
¢ Public Complaint—Meanwhile, the 
problem of sound around airports is 
getting serious enough to worry plane 
operators. In the last few years, as 
more and more people have moved in 
on the once-remote airport, the num- 
ber of complaints has gone up by 
leaps and bounds. 

The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics has been particularly 
active in this phase of the problem. 
It’s studying ways of changing ap- 
proach patterns so that planes will not 
pass over populated areas. The com- 
mission is convinced that, so far, there 
is no easy and inexpensive solution to 
the problem. The Civil Aeronautics 
Commission, National Noise Abate- 
ment Council, National Research 
Council, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the President’s Airport Com- 
mission (which produced the Doolittle 
report) are also working on the prob- 
lem. There has been some very unofh- 
cial talk about rezoning certain areas 
beyond the ends of the runways to ex- 
clude residential buildings. 
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$1,500,000 Just Went By! 


Here’s how banks help railroads serve you better 


E STREAMLINER above would 
have amazed Casey Jones. In 
Casey’s day even Casey couldn’t 
have highballed 9 coaches and a diner 
past a whistle-stop’s mail crane at 
90 m.p.h. 

Like the rest of America, railroads 
have progressed considerably since 
Casey had his hand on the throttle. 
Today, tight-scheduled trains criss- 
cross the U.S.A. on 225,000 miles of 
privately built... privately main- 
tained roadway. And competitive 
banking helps keep them going every 
mile of the way. 

Bank loans and investments help 


railroads lay tracks, build bridges 
and trestles, burrow tunnels, and 
construct terminals. Bank loans con- 
tribute mightily toward improved 
safety devices, rolling stock replace- 
ment, more efficient engines, mod- 
ernized passenger cars... and banks 
help administer retirement funds for 
railroad men. 


Where the money 
comes from 
No matter what their size, bank loans 
are made mostly with your money. 
Whether you deposit five dollars or 
five thousand, those dollars don’t lie 


idle. After they’re received at the 
teller’s counter, they go to work in 
many ways, such as bank loans to 
railroads and many other industries. 

Modern streamliners are examples 
of what can be achieved when money 
is put to work. They also symbolize 
the great progress that America’s 
railroad men have made in getting 
you where you want to go comfort- 
ably, quickly and safely. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Self-Leveling Ramps 
end “Juggling” of cargo to 
Load or Unload Trucks 


A Globe Self-Leveling Ramp provides a 
hydraulically-positioned gangplank that 
instantly adjusts itself to truck or trailer level 
as vehicle springs flex. Platform workers can 
wheel cargo on or off trucks without “juggling” 

—make better time without risking damage 
to cargo or injury to themselves. 
installed at any loading platform. 


Got a Lifting Problem ? 
GLOBE has the answer 
Muscle is the world’s most 

Globe “OiLIFI® will’ do it 
cheaper and better. 

For helpful data on Self- 


for tape recording enthusiasts 


SOUNDCRAFT 


TAPE-CHEST 


Christmas treasure ... 

life-long pleasure! 

Soundcraft, the world’s finest @ e 
high-fidelity recording tape—now 
available in a handsome, permanent 
filing cabinet. The “Tape-Chest™ stores 
five reels of 5" or 7" tape in individual 
drawers. It is yours at no extra cost 
with the purchase of five reels of tape. 
The perfect way to file, protect 

your valvable recordings. 

A Grand Gift to give . . . or receive 


ee SOUNDGRAFT con. 


10 East 52 St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


*PAT. APPLIED FOR 
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JUDGE’S ROSTRUM is assembled, and parts are carefully marked at Globe-Wernicke’s 


Cincinnati factory. 


Then it is dismantled and shipped to Washington where it is . . 


REASSEMBLED ON THE SPOT. Factory marking of exact location of each section 


guides workers who reassemble furnishings at the new courthouse. 


It is the key toa... 


Giant Jigsaw Puzzle 


When Globe-Wernicke Co. got the 
job of equipping the new $18-million 
District of Columbia Courthouse with 
wood paneling and furnishings, it faced 
two problems. It had to prepare more 
than 1-million pieces of wood for the 
21 courtrooms, 33 judges’ chambers, 6 
libraries, 4 hearing rooms, and some 
smaller rooms. All the wood parts had 
to meet strict government specifications. 


Then, too, the size of the task made 
it impractical to cut and fit the parts 
on the job. So this is how Globe- 
Wermicke went about it. 
¢ Prefab—The —— decided, first, 
to prefabricate and prefinish the parts 
at its Cincinnati plant. Parts for fur- 
nishings, such as the judge’s bench (up- 
per picture), were cut and assembled at 
the plant, taken apart and shipped to 
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@ There’s no halfway feeling about fire and its resulting 
destruction with an expert fire protection engineer ... he ac- 
tually hates to see a little fire roar into a raging inferno and 
create a sizeable loss. 


This personal sense of responsibility is inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers...a definite plus in 
your behalf. Whether its fire detecting or fire extinguishing 
.. portables or built-in systems...C-O-TWO means top 


y quality backed by experienced engineering that results in 
operating superiority for you at all times. 
wit 4 ate With C-O-TWO Fire Protection Equipment, simplicity, 
practicability, longevity and minimum maintenance are 
built-in features that guarantee fast, positive action the in- 
stant fire strikes. Furthermore, extensive manufacturing 
and fieid installation skills, together with approvals such as 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Lab- 
oratories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus assure 
you of the finest in modern fire protection equipment. 


Rushed preduction periods and future expansions are 
some of the many problems carefully considered in a plant- 
wide firesafety recommendation by C-O-TWO Fire Protec- 
tion Engineers ...the prime objective always being the best 
type fire protection equipment for the particular fire 
hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 


Don't take chances with your investment. Secure the benefits 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering today ... our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal with- 
out obligation. Get the facts now! 





C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LID, ¢ TOROMIO S ° ONTARIO 


Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers tae i —" 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
re ingu ig Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Is it WISE to 

trust your customer 
more than you 
trust yourself? 


Businessmen insure their capital 
from loss through embezzlement, 
theft and fire... yet many neglect 
to protect the same capital when it 
becomes an “account receivable.” 


REDIT losses represent working capital . . . and its 
earning power . . . gone forever. Your customer’s 
**promise to pay” can be a positive asset when it is backed 
by American Credit Insurance, the GUARANTEE that 
receivables will be paid. 
SEND FOR NEW BOOK, “Credit Insurance and Your 
. Company.” It tells how and why 
businessmen last year protected sales 
of over 5 billion dollars with American 
Credit Insurance. For your copy, con- 
tact our office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept. 42, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





protect your capital 
. « . invest in security 


American 
Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable 





Washington, and again assembled in 
the courtroom (lower picture, page 
130). 

All of the pieces were finished at the 
plant under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions. Finished pieces were checked 
carefully against a set of government- 
approved master panels, to make sure 
the finish was exactly as ordered. 

Once the parts were assembled, each 
iece of furniture and paneling was 
beled to show its exact location in the 

courthouse. Then the parts were dis- 
assembled and loaded on trucks for the 
500-mi. trip to Washington. 

¢ Reassembly—As soon as the parts ar- 
rived in Washington, reassembly began. 
One ticklish job was to install the 
paneling so it would not show any 
joints. To do this, workmen first ap- 
plied horizontal and vertical strips of 
wood to the rough block walls. Sec- 
tions of paneling, carefully cut and 
matched at the factory for uniformity 
of grain, were reassembled face-down 
on the floor of each room. Then they 
were joined by thin strips of wood and 
bolts. 

Next, specially designed hooks were 
fastened to the panels. Jacks lifted the 

anels to the wall, and the hooks inter- 
ocked with hooks on the horizontal and 
vertical strips of wood. This made a 
tight, invisible joint. Screws put 
through the face of the panels at the 
top and at the base hold them firmly 
in place. 


Atomic-Age Window 


This “hot cell” at the Bettis (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) plant of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, operated by Westinghouse Atomic 
Power Div., has a window 36 in. thick. It’s 
made of layers of plate glass, separated by 
oil with the same refractive value as glass. 
Mechanical, claw-like hands, controlled from 
outside the cell, move radioactive objects 
into position for testing. A periscope-tele- 
scope lets scientists examine specimens 
through a remote-controlled microscope. 
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at Charms. Our new continuous Girdler 
process produces better jelly 
gums at lower cost.” 
V. R. Ciccone, Asst. Works Mgr. 
Charms Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


BEFORE Charms installed its new continuous process, this battery 
of open kettles was used for cooking starch jellies. Batches had to 
be boiled for long periods of time in order to cook the starch. 


NOW, this compact Girdler Votator unit does the job. It cooks starch 
jellies continuously under pressure—at high solids, in a matter of 
seconds. Flow of starch jelly is under constant sanitary control. 


Impossible? 


Not any more. Now, sugar, starch, and water are cooked 
and discharged in a steady, uniform flow—with exactly the 
right moisture content desired in the finished jelly. 


National, Girdler and Charms, working together in the past 
two years as a team, perfected the process. Using Girdler’s 
Votator cooking equipment, Charms continuously cooks Nation- 
al’s Flojel 65 at 285°F, under a pressure of 65 psi. There’s no 
“boil down,” no carmelization. Jellies as high as 84% solids 
may be made this way. And, the process is instrument controlled. 
Skilled cookers aren’t needed. 


Hot rooms may be eliminated. Time in moulding starch 
is reduced. The finished jelly has superior clarity, good body, 
excellent shelf life. 


The research know-how developed in this project is invaluable 
to you. We'll be glad to send you complete technical papers on 
the Charms installation. 

This is just one example of National’s wide experience with new starch devel- 


opments. Perhaps you have a starch problem of a different nature. We'll be 
happy to work with you in solving it. 


STARCH PRODUCTS 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





WE FOUND BRONZE CASTINGS-plus 


Our business is founding. We found 
bronze, copper, and related alloys. 
The products of our founding are 
castings-plus. 

We're also in the business of finding 
... finding ways of making non- 
ferrous castings better. 

That's what we mean by castings- 
plus. The right designs and correct 
alloys, plus the best, most econom- 
ical factory methods produce cast- 
ings-plus. The end result for our 
customers is better product perform- 
ance at less cost. 

Leading pump manufacturer 
specifies precision special- 
alloy bronze castings. 

A leading pump manufacturer 
needed castings-plus. He required 
special-alloy bronze impellers of in- 
tricate design, precision-cast to min- 
imize machining. The bronze had to 
be exceptionally fine grained, free of 
blow holes and sand inclusions. Both 
alloy and production had to be “right” 
to produce this precision casting- 
plus. National Bearing Division filled 
the order to the customer’s complete 
satisfaction—and saved them money 


through production run economies. 

Even this exacting job was handled 
by National Bearing as a matter of 
course. Our experience and research 
both complement our facilities. We 
are constantly conducting metallur- 
gical researches here at St.Louis and 
at the American Brake Shoe Labora- 
tories at Mahwah, New Jersey. And 
all our specialized knowledge can be 
applied to your benefit—and to your 
castings problems. 

If you are interested in saving dol- 
lars and improving your product 
through better non-ferrous castings, 
we can work from your specifications, 
or with your engineers, or we can 
tackle the whole problem—start 
to finish. 

We can found copper, bronze, and 
related alloy castings-plus for you in 
quantity, large or small; deliver them 
with any degree of finish. And it’s 
likely that our production run tech- 
niques will lower your costs. 

There’s a good chance it will be 
well worth your while to investigate 
the complete foundry service offered 
by National Bearing Division. Write 
for a copy of our catalog. 


AT 6 MODERN FOUNDRIES WE FOUND CASTINGS-plus! 


AMERICAN oe 
COMPANY 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


4930 Manchester Road, St. Lovis 10, Missouri 


Meadville, Pa. 
St. Paul, Minn, + 


Chicago, iil. 
Niles, Ohio + 


St. Lovis, Mo, 
Portsmouth, Va. 














L<— _--——— 


pes. 


= ») 
THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A whole library in one volume—6,000,000 
words, 70,000 articles, 2,211 pages—$28.50 
+ 


At your bookseller 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















U. S. VARIDRIVE: 


2 to 10,000 RPM 
S INC< 


Box 2058, Los paaeies .~ Calif. , 











PLATES 
PANELS 





Write for descriptive Bulletin 1515SBW2 | 
U. S. ELECTRICAL MOTOR } 





LOW COST ENGRAVING 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


The Green En: by 
the experience of teal and die, 
electronic, machine, redio elec- 
trical and instrument manufacturers. 
Folder upon request 
GREEN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
360 Putnom Ave., Cambridge, Moss. 














Since this, Baltimore's largest hotel, 
is normally favored by most visitors, 
we suggest thot you write or tele- 
type BA263 for reservations. 








“clues’’—is the classified advertising section of BUSINESS WEEK. Write for information. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Tennessee Valley Authority has just 
completed a series of tests for convert- 
ing low-grade hardwood trees and mill 
waste into sugar by a dilute sulfuric 
acid method. In three years, the tests 
produced 10,000 gal. of sugar for live- 
stock feeding tests. Yields of wood 
molasses containing about 50% sugar 
ran about 218 gal. per cord of dry wood. 

= 
Atomized magnesium powder, used in 
making defense items such as incendi- 
ary bombs and flares, has been pro- 
duced as fine as —400 mesh by Gol- 
wynne .Chemical Corp., New York. 
Until recently, because of technical 
limitations and fire hazards, it could be 
produced only as fine as —325 mesh. 

7 
Potash and phosphate ores can be re- 
fined more cheaply with dry beneficia- 
tion, according to International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. It has devel- 
oped a simple and inexpensive process 
that requires neither re-agents nor water. 
rhe ore is ground, dried, and treated. 
The ground ore is then passed between 
electrodes, which separate it into vari- 
ous minerals. 

= 
Fresh greens instead of dry alfalfa are 
used for extracting chlorophyll in a 
new process announced by Oswego Soy 
Products Corp., Oswego, N. Y. Oswego 
claims the process provides larger quan- 
tities at more reasonable costs. 


et) JT 


This huge 7,800-gal. insulated kettle for 
cooking synthetic resins has just been put 
in place at the Elizabeth (N. J.) plant of 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. Chemical engi- 
neers will be watching the outdoor installa- 
tion closely in the next few months to see 
how well it stands the rigors of a northern 
winter. The experiment may very well pave 
the way for extensive year-round outdoor 
operations. 
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YOUR WORK SPEEDS UP... 
AND CLERICAL COSTS COME DOWN 


when you make direct copies with OZALID! 


Thousands of Wide-Awake Businesses 
Are Cutting the Cost of Paperwork 
with the Amazing Desk-Top OZAMATIC! 
Get High-Grade, Low-Cost Copies with 


NO RETYPING! 
NO PROOFREADING! 
NO COSTLY "HUMAN ERRORS”! 


7 ae og * 





iG UP ADVANTAGES LIKE — 
ACCOUNTING OPERATION 
licies is reported by one 


IN YOUR OWN 


Speed i i of new po 
-Up in the issuance tr 
if lid. 
ie insurance company using Oza se¥ 
Up-to-Date Inventories arc now ¢ 
Ozalid by a drug chain. 
immediate Availability © A nah pom 
tionist and insurance compa: 

hospital. 2 

in 

58% Saving 

ance company that su 


The streamlined OZAMATIC gives you a com- 
pact, self-contained machine for making high- 
speed, direct copies of anything written, typed, 
drawn or printed on ordinary translucent paper! 


In five minutes, any girl in your office can 
for eS i learn to operate the OZAMATIC. She can give 
Ozalid 1 you your first copy in seconds—clean, dry and 

ready-to-use—or up to 1,000 letter-size copies 

"Bs accident insur- per hour at a cost of less than 114¢ each. 
P handwritten work- With no darkroom, no inks or stencils, 
departments. the OZAMATIC makes smudge-free, positive 
- copies of letters, bills, invoices, etc., which have 
ufactur been written on ordinary translucent paper. 


ically maintained with 


«ants records 
f new peri casible by 


i ed 
lerical Costs 1s report 
fenits Ozalid copies 0 


insurance 
"5 compensation reports to 47 state 
men's 


; : auto man 
Saving with Ozalid each time ” Opaque originals require a simple intermediate 
64 Minutes issued report. by step. Larger OZALID machines handle wider 
a frequently 1s department erase copies and hav ter producti i 
prepares nts are earned for a large eodiee is received. P' ave greater production capacity. 
| Discov . e day merc ; Send today for details, or call the OZALID 
: Ozalid to pay bills nag mputation alone 1s fe distributor listed under Duplicating Equipment 
—s ings per year in payroll oun £ Ozalid copies of and Supplies in the classified section of your 
$30,000 Savings FP’. oad through the use O°  ecord caf phone book. 
ported by @ major gor against trainmen tume 
’ rts to 
dispatchers repo 
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OZALID, Dept. A-34 : 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


CUT COPYING O 7 fy LI D Srocemen: ee me fl information 
COSTS ... USE “IS 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation | 
“From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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N Deduct Your | 
Rental Costs \ 
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with a Plant in 


MISSISSIPPI... . 


Under Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI Plan political 
sub-divisions are authorized to vote bonds to purchase sites 
and construct buildings for lease to few and expanding 
industrial enterprises. This means that a company leasing 
a BAWI plant can deduct its entire rental charge as a 
business expense before taxes. Favorable tax deduction is 
only one of seven competitive advantages which Missis- 
sippi offers Southward-looking industry. 

Typical of many nationally-known industries enjoy- 
ing a competitive position in Mississippi is Baxter Labora- 
tories, Inc. which occupies a modern BAWI plant in 
Cleveland, Miss. In a recent election the people of Cleve- 
land voted 836 to 7 for an additional $250,000 in industrial 
bonds to expand the original plant. 

Before you decide on your new plant location, get 
the facts on Mississippi’s BAWI plan and the seven com- 
petitive advantages which Mississippi has to offer. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The 


MISSISSIPPI! AGRICULTURAL @:VNTEEY AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
NEC State Office Building 


Jackson, Mississippi 








t 
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Scales Speed Weighing 


eae 


Forks Simplify Moving 


This weck industrial users of the 
standard lift truck got two new aids. 
The first is a set of scales (top) de- 
signed to weigh the load while on the 
lift truck, and the second is a specially 
designed set of forks (bottom) that will 
lower a load below ground level. 

The scales will pay off mostly in 
plants where pallet loads have to be 
weighed. Frequently, the lift truck 
carries the pallet to the scales, waits 
while the load is weighed, then moves 
the full pallet to its destination. 

To eliminate this waste time, F. C. 
Wheeler, a British weighing expert, has 
developed a scale to be used as part of 
the lift truck. A large dial in front of 
the driver accurately indicates the 
weight on the forks at all times. The 
Wheelersmith, made by Wheelersmith, 
Ltd., is designed as auxiliary equip- 
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LIMITLESS SOURCE 
OF METAL 


Each cubic mile of sea water contains 6 million tons of Magnesium. 


> 
Today, this nation is confronted with a 
crisis—a crisis in our supply of many raw 
materials. Of such far-reaching effect that 
the very existence of a free world is 
dependent on a satisfactory solution, this 
problem must be solved. 


The course of action recommended by the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission 
calls for more domestic supplies through 
combined technological and economic 
advances. It asks us to make more 
efficient use of what we already have. 


In view of these recommendations, we feel 
it is of immense significance that the sea 


you can depend on DOW Magnesium 


around us provides a limitless source of 
metal. This metal is lightweight Magnesium! 


Consider, for a moment, how the qualities 
of this remarkable material will help to 
satisfy your needs for metal, to improve 
your product and to simplify your manu- 
facturing operations. 

1. Magnesium is Abundant. The sea at our 
shores contains a limitless supply. 

2. Magnesium is Light. In fact, it is the 
lightest of all structural metals. 

3. Magnesium is Strong. It will gve your 
product extra strength and rigidity with- 
out requiring you to pay a weight penalty. 


4. Magnesium is Practical. Supplied in all 
common forms—sand, die and permanent 
mold castings; extrusions; plate and sheet. 


5. Magnesium is Versatile. It's easy to 
machine—to weld—to form—to finish— 
to handle. 


Why not consult with Dow today? There’s 
a sales office near you, where you can get 
the full story on Magnesium—and how 
you can use it to greatest advantage in 
your operations. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Magnesium Department, Midland, Michigan 





EMBEZZLEMENT 


Which of these 
will hit your 


company 


next? 


The embezzler, the hold-up man, the burglar 
or thief, the forger... any one of these can play 
havoe with your business. 


Perhaps you already have individual policies 
to protect your money and securities against 
one or more of these hazards... perhaps all of 
them. 


But if you’re smart, you'll go one step fur- 
ther. You'll make sure all these risks are cov- 


ered by one policy. 
Why is that so important? 


Because when all such risks are covered in 
one policy .. . a Comprehensive Dishonesty, 
Disappearance and Destruction Policy ... you 
avoid the problem of divided responsibility. 
You need not always prove the exact cause of 
loss. You can collect for your losses faster and 
easier, especially when there is a question as 
to whom or what was responsible. 


Ask your Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Agent or your insurance broker to tell you 
more about the Hartford “DDD” policy. Or 
write us for full details. You'll never regret it. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° 
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HOLD-UP 





ment for any standard lift truck. The 
company says it can be installed within 
a few hours. 

Forks that will lower loads below 
floor level were designed by Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. to provide a better 
method for foundries to move castings 
from heat treating furnaces to quench- 
ing tanks in the floor 

A track and a buffer plate at the edge 

of the quenching tank guide the wheels 
of the lift truck to the proper position 
for lowering the castings into the tank. 
After they have been quenched, the lift 
truck raises them from the tank, moves 
them to the next operation. 
e Sources: Wheelersmith, Ltd., c/o 
Ronald A. Foort, Cunard Line, 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Bending and welding can be done by 
single machines developed by Struthers 
Wells Corp., Titusville, Pa., and Fed- 
eral Machine & Welder Co., Warren, 
Ohio. The firms are producing a line 
of machines to form and weld a wide 
range of appliance cabinets and liners. 
One type forms a deep-freeze cabinet 
and welds the finished piece in one 
operation. 

& 
An automatic scale for such materials 
as resins, insecticides, and powders has 
been introduced by Thayer Scale & En- 
gineering Corp Rockland, Mass. 
Thayer says the unit automatically fills 
up, weighs, and releases as much as six 
bags of material a minute. It handles 
25-lb. to 200-Ib. b igs 

a 
Flalon, an industrial nylon flannel, has 
been developed by Burgess-Berliner 
Assn., 2710 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. 
The fabric is resilient, resistant to heat 
and abrasion, cannot rot or mildew. It 
can be used for such things as padding 
upholstery and garment manufacture. 

e 
A portable sound analyzer to break 
plant noises down into their respective 
frequency bands is being introduced by 
Hermon Hosmer Scott, Inc., 385 Put- 
nam Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass. The 
new analyzer is about the size and 
weight of a portable typewriter. It can 
be carried around the plant to pin 
down industrial noise hazards. 


- 

A magnesium alloy, called Magic Leaf, 
will clean silver in the dishwater while 
you wash your dishes. It’s nonabrasive, 
harmless to hands and silver. It must 
be used with a detergent like Tide, 
Vel, Breeze, ctc. The tarnish remover 
is manufactured by Paul-Reed, Inc., 
Charlevoix, Mich. Price is $1.25. 
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\ Perfect Setting... 


RONSON CROWN. HOSTESS SE 


ror a Perfect siver Finisn 
WITH UDYLITE PRECISION PLATING! 


Semi-Automatic electro-plating unit—one of many dif- 
ferent Udylite Plating Units in the RONSON factories. 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING... 


TESTED SOLUTIONS © TAILORED EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING 


The soft sheen of heavy silver plate on Ronson table lighters has been a mark 
of their high quality for years. And Ronson depends on Udylite equipment, 
processes, and services to apply this enduring gleam of heavy silver plate to 
its products. 


Mr. G. F. Herrmann, Chief Chemical Engineer of Ronson Art Metal Works 
Inc., says of Udylite: “We use Udylite equipment on Ronson pocket and table 
lighters because it best fits our varied kinds of production. We find, too, that 
Udylite equipment and processes contribute highly to a quality finish with 
excellent wearing characteristics.” 


Your plating problems can benefit, too, from Udylite methods and machines. 
Udylite offers a complete line of equipment for every metal finishing appli- 
cation. Udylite has the finest research and technical facilities to provide you 
with an installation tailored to YOUR needs! 

Whether your firm is engaged in civilian production or defense work, let 


Udylite show you a better way in plating. Call your Udylite representative, 
or write direct. The Udylite Corporation, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Udylite 


T 





A Turn 
Of This Dia 


T/ 


e and I] ct 


A Mallory UHF converter will equip 
your set for all channels—old and new 


Although that television set of yours was built to receive 
only programs on channels in the VHF range, you won't 
have to buy another set to enjoy the new programs that 


are coming your way when UHF stations go on the air. 


And in many areas that will be sooner than vou think. A 
total of more than 2000 new stations will eventually be 


operating ... most of them on LHF channels. 


You can bring the new stations in your area into your 


home... through your present set... simply by turning 


the dial on your Mallory UHF converter. 


No bigger than a portable radio, the Mallory converter is 


program f ar 


. and brings to 


both 


moderately priced... easy to connect .. 


that set of vours all the stations thin range 


UHF and VHF. 


This l HF converter is the newest Ma development 


to find its wav into your home. You may not be aware of 


the others but they serve you in many ways—the timer 


switch in your washing machine or dishwasher... the 
vibrator power supply for your car radi: . contacts in 
all kinds of electrical appliances and equipment... the 
tiny mercury batteries in modern hearing aids, 

If you are a manufacturer of a product ng electronics, 
Vallory engineering ¢ rperi- 
»f real 


to you. Mallory components solve man roblems in those 


electrochemistry or metallurgy 


service 


ence and precision produc tion facilities me 


manufacturers better pr t lower cost. 


fields .. . give 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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Don’t be alarmed by United Nations reports that Western European 
business is heading into a slump. Most portents indicate at least another 
year of high output and employment. 

The U.N. bearishness reflects the downturn in the first half of this 
year—especially in consumer industries. Business continued sluggish 
through the vacation months. But it’s been nosing up again this fall. 

French production and prices are steady; inflation, rather than defla- 
tion, remains the chief threat. West Germany is doing fine. British exports, 
employment, textiles have rallied in the past few months. 

e 

A cause for uneasiness over the longer term remains. The mild shalie- 
out in Western Europe’s economy this year hasn’t produced the needed 
flexibility in Europe’s use of its resources. 

-s 

Britons have new cause for confidence. London believes its balance 
of payments position will steadily improve over the next few months. 

Last month the sterling area earned a dollar and gold surplus of 
$128-million (some of it in defense aid, to be sure). That brings the gold 
reserves to $1.9-billion, up from a low of $1.7-billion in August. 

Observers warn that the improvement is precarious, nonetheless. The 
reserve account is still meager, only half of what it was in mid-1951. And 
there’s a $180-million instalment on the postwar U.S. and Canadian loans 
due this month. 


Britons aren’t letting their Commonwealth cousins forget sterling’s 
weaknesses. Experts are telling the Dominions, meeting in London this 


week, that starting con't eae ne Ce eee 
trialization projects. 

The emphasis at the Cadiuaiandieattle talks is on dollar-saving, dollar- 
earning. The aim is to create a better-balanced world economy by boosting 
output of raw materials. 

Only that way, says London, will sterling convertibility become pos- 
sible. 

.s 

The cause of peace is badly bogged down (page 39). 

Moscow took a heavy propaganda pasting when the free world got 
behind India’s Korean truce plan. It is bound to have an effect on Asian 
neutralists. 

But the Communist stubbornness apparently hasn’t abated. 


France is a likely target for Kremlin divide-and-conquer tactics. 

Premier Pinay is running a gauntlet of confidence votes this month. 
The National Assembly is rebellious. The Indo-China war hurts more and 
more. 

Moscow may plan to push the Vietminh offensive in Indo-China hard— 
perhaps to the point where French public opinion will demand peace at 
almost any price. 

s 

At home, France faces a critical payments problem. Paris observers 
feel that devaluation of the france will be imperative next year. 

French prices are still 15% to 20% above world market levels; exports 
are sickly. Continuing trade deficits this week exhausted France’s $520- 
million quota in the European Payments Union. 

The rules say that from now on France must pay its EPU deficits— 
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which will probably continue—with gold or dollars. The Treasury can 
stand that drain for a few months—but no longer. 
ew 

The Dutch are trying to lead the way toward European unity. The 
lower house of Parliament at The Hague this week approved constitutional 
amendments yielding sovereignty to a future European political federation. 

That’s about the only progress, though. The Saar issue is stil! blighting 
Franco-German friendship (page 146). And West Germany, as well as 
France, is torn by internal tensions (page 144). 


In Latin America, you can either point with pride or view with alarm. 
It depends on where you look. 

In Mexico, president Adolfo Ruis Cortines was inaugurated. Honest 
and capable, Ruis has brought new faces to the cabinet, some of them 
young administrators with fine records. 

The outlook seems to be for a continued favorable climate for U.S. 
business in Mexico, good relations between the National Palace and the 
White House. 


In Venezuela, however, with its billions of dollars in oil, iron, and 
other foreign investments, storm warnings are flying. 

No one can tell yet for sure what happened in Sunday’s election for 
a constituent assembly. Early returns indicated that the URD, a moderate 
leftwing opposition party, was running away with the vote. 


Later the ruling military junta announced that the pro-government 
party was winning, after all. Then Col. Marcos Perez Jiminez, a junta 
member, took over power himself. The leader of URD is reported in jail. 

It smacks of a coup. Whatever it is, it doesn’t contribute to political 
stability in Latin America’s richest country. 


Turkey is ready to admit that state operation of its oil industry hasn’t 
panned out. That may open the door for foreign interests to probe Turkey’s 
promising oilfields. 

A generation of state operation hasn’t brought in any wells. So Ankara 
is readying a decree permitting private oil companies from the outside to 
drill and produce under contract. 

Turkish oil production may never make a dent in world markets. But 
the decision may have a psychological effect on the nationalization-happy 
Middle East. Arab governments generally respect the economic horse-sense 
of the Turks. 


West Germans have come up with a solution for part of Brazil’s big 
backlog of commercial debt. It’s another evidence that Germany aims to 
make as much hay as possible in Brazil—perhaps at the expense of U.S. 
business. 

The plan: Create a group of mixed German-Brazilian companies to 
build new industries in Brazil. They would cut down Brazil’s purchases 
abroad. They might increase Brazil’s exports, too. 

Brazil, to be sure, would have to buy machinery for the plants abroad 
(the Germans would put up part of the money). And the Germans would 
be happy to settle for a share in the profits of the new companies, furnish 
technical assistance and patent concessions in the bargain. 
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Do You Worry Overtime About OVERTIME COSTS? 





Let American Airfreight help by 
giving you added production days 


If you find that mounting overtime 
costs eat too heavily into business 
profits, remember this: Through the 
phenomenal speed of airfreight de- 
liveries, you can reduce or even 
eliminate the need for after-hours 
work in your factory. 

For airfreight adds days to your 
production schedules. With more 
time in which to meet delivery dates, 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


orders can be completed during the 
normal working day—and manufac- 
turing costs are actually held down. 

So stop fretting about overtime— 
and start doing business the air- 
freight way. For further information, 
wire us collect and we'll have a rep- 
resentative in your office promptly. 
He'll also tell you how, in many 
cases, airfreight can help you do 
away with regional inventories and 
thus lower corporate taxes. Ameri- 
can Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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Qeck American FICE 
For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here's Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 

ANDLING FACILITIES 
American's airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 
XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 

OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 
NOW-HOW 

American has handled more 
cargo than any other airline 











DONT woRRY! YOURE OKAY 
TO TRAVEL ANYWHERE.../ SEE 
YOURE CARRYING 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Nothing wrong with your travel money 
circulation if you stock up with safe, 
spendable National City Bank Travelers 
Checks before you start. They cure travel 
worries...insure a carefree trip, cost 75c 
per $100. You get full refund if lost or 
stolen. Good until used. Buy them 
at your bank. 
The best thing you know 
wherever you go 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


GET NEW IDEAS 


ELEVENTH 
Gir Conditioning 
éExpcsilion 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 
THITTMUL TIME LLL TL ae! 


JANUARY 26-30, 1953 


See the latest developments, trends, 
and practices in HEATING, VENTI- 
LATING, and AIR CONDITIONING 
all types of commercial and public 
buildings, industrial plants, and 
homes . . . get business-stimulating 
ideas; cost-saving information . . . 
benefit from expert help on problems 
and plans, at this largest exposition 
of its kind ever held—auspices of 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 


Management 
International Exposition Company 
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West Gasman: Which Wa 


@ Chancellor Adenaver wants unity with the rest of 
Western Europe. So far, he has called the tune. 


@ But there are others who would rather see Germany 
travel its own road. Their power is growing. 


@ This nationalistic element scares France—balky, in 
any case, at signing a treaty that will let Germany rearm. 


West Germany may be taking an- 
other important step toward an alliance 
with its western neighbors. At mid- 
week the parliament at Bonn started 
three days of debate and voting on 
Germany's peace contracts with its for- 
mer enemies and on German participa- 
tion in the European army scheme. 
Chancellor Adenauer hopes for ratifica- 
tion of these agreements this week—or 
by Christmas at the latest. 

There’s bound to be cheering if he 
succeeds. There will be fresh momen- 
tum for the drive toward a_ united 
Europe—which has marked time during 
the U.S. election campaign. 

But there will also be pessimism, 
most of it unspoken. Gloom has been 
spreading among U.S. diplomats and 
other observers abroad. Some of them 
feel that ratification will only magnify 
stresses and tensions within the Federal 
Republic, and between it and its west- 
ern neighbors. 
¢ Two Views—It’s a case of dual per- 
sonality. On the one hand, there’s the 
Germany of Chancellor Adenauer and 
the other “good Europeans” who have 
cast their lot with the European com- 
munity idea. With vigor and _ logic, 
these men have tried to steer Germany 
toward understanding and cooperation 
with France. They have strong popular 
backing, and important support from 
the business community. 

Then there’s another Germany, with 
overtones of the negative nationalism 
of Hitler’s day. Familiar German pres- 
sures for a rightwing, authoritarian 
state seem to be building up. Promi- 
nent ex-Nazis have been creeping back 
into public acceptance. One U.S. ofh- 
cial at Bonn—way on the pessimist 
side—says bluntly that “our vaccination 
of democracy in Germany _hasn’t 
taken.” 

e Neutrals—Manv Germans are fence- 
sitters. They point out that the Ger- 
man economy is robust; productive 
capacity is at new highs, and unem- 
ployment has been dramatically re- 
duced. These Germans believe they're 
in the European driver’s seat and can’t 


lose no matter which way they turn 
toward cooperation with a united Eu- 
rope or toward a neutral, strongly na- 
tionalist state. 

German neutralism got a new rally- 

ing point last week. A party was formed 
in Frankfurt that may well become a 
factor in next fall’s parliamentary elec 
tions. Called the “All-German Peoples’ 
Party,” it hopes to “substitute a policy 
of reducing German tension for the 
present West German policy of world 
ower politics.” Party leaders say they 
se to create a Europe capable of act- 
ing as an independent “third force” out- 
side the U.S. and Russian orbits. 
e Adenauer Leads—So far, the “good 
Europeans” have called the tune. As 
long as Adenauer is the effective leader 
of the coalition now running Germany, 
the goal will continue to be European 
union. 

Popular sentiment is fundamentalh 
with Adenauer, for attempts to burn 
the hatchet with France and to work 
closely with the West. Hatred of com 
munism and of Soviet rule in Fast 
Germany and the lost eastern territories 
is so intense that it washes away an\ 
widespread, vocal opposition to German 
rearmament 

Adenauer has the backing of a sizable 
segment of German industry, thos¢ 
leaders who think that economic and 
military union with France and _ the 
other Western European nations would 
be to their advantage. For one thing, 
they think they can dominate such a 
union. They're looking to the future 

Industry reasons this way: Once the 
armament boom in Germany and else 
where tapers off—as it must inevitably 
German businessmen will face stiff 
competition from British, U.S., and 
Japanese exporters. At that point, it 
would make better sense to sell Ger- 
man products in an unrestricted, pro 
tected “European” market of some 
160-million people, rather than to de- 
pend on the limited German domestic 
market of 42-million. 
¢ Slippery Hold—The great question is 
how long will Adenauer—and these 
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popular and business sentiments—con- 
tinue to reflect the majority of German 
opinion. The liberal, pro-Europe ele- 
ments in West Germany are coming 
in daily for stronger attack from right- 
wing nationalists. If this trend should 
gain speed and support, the danger 
arises that Adenauer will no longer be 
the type of leader the majority of Ger- 
mans want. He’ll either have to don 
the mantle of nationalism, or step 
down. 

That wouldn’t mean Hitler’s national 
socialism again. But it might mean 
isolation, regimentation for Germany. 
The trend of population toward indus- 
trial jobs and cities, the resulting 
breakup of village life, the festering 
problem of homeless refugees from the 
East, the reappearance of old Nazis— 
all these factors lead to a kind of in- 
articulate demand for the sort of au- 
thoritarian state where everyone can 
say, “Let George do it.” Hitler filled a 
real German need in this respect, and 
the demand for that kind of society 
may be as strong in some ways today 
as it was in the early 1930s. 
¢ Shakiness—This has contributed to a 
growing shakiness within Chancellor 
Adenauer’s coalition government. It’s 
not overt; plenty of government people 
will deny its existence. The key trouble 
spot is the extreme right wing of the 
Free Democratic Party, 2 powerful mem- 
ber of the Adenauer coalition. This 
group within the FDP is becoming more 
nationalistic, attracting to its banner 
neutralists, some industrialists, and ex- 
Nazis—some of them with records as 
big guns in Hitler’s retinue. 

It’s this ultranationalist fringe that 
embarrasses Adenauer—and frightens 
France. That’s one reason why Paris 
is becoming more dubious about en- 
tering a European partnership with a 
Germany that may someday revert to 
old habits. 

If that weren’t enough to stir up 
doubt and fear across the Rhine, there’s 
the Saar issue (page 146). Even mem- 
bers of Adenauer’s inner circle are 
adamant in their idea that “the Saar 
is German and nothing the French 
can do will change that fact.” The 
West German campaign to urge the 
Saarlanders to abstain from voting in 
this week’s election—though hardly 
successful—was loud and aggressive. In 
some instances it more than vaguely 
resembled Germany’s World War II 
propaganda. Saar president Hoffmann 
was called a traitor, and there were 
innuendoes about French High Com- 
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missioner Grandval’s reputedly Jewish 
origin. 

cm with that kind of German 
nationalism, there’s a rman im- 
patience to get going on European 
unity schemes. Many Germans are 
eager to start getting the benefits they 
figure will come from peace agreements 
with the Allies. They'd rather not wait 
for possible French and Italian ratifica- 
tion sometime next year. Germans, in 
effect, say: “We've turned out to be 
star pupils of Allied European policy, 
and we want our just rewards.” 
¢ French Fears—That’s due partially to 
a lack of coordination in the Allied 
timetable. The U.S. has tried to stam- 
pede the Germans into speedy accept- 
ance of the agreements, while some of 
the other treaty mnations—especially 
France—have been holding back. 

The French, though, have their own 
reasons for taking it slow. They have 
to choose between two alternatives— 
neither of which they like: 

¢ They might ratify the agree- 
ments, admitting West Germany into 
economic and military union. But that 
would risk eventual German domina- 
tion of the partnership. 

¢ Or they might refuse to ratify, 
confine West Germany to its own ter- 
ritory. But: that might swell internal 
pressures in West Germany. It could 
result in an explosion. 
¢ Remedies—The French are quick to 
suggest ways in which the U.S. and 
Britain could allay French fears about 
Germany, encourage  wholehearted 
French participation in European plans. 
For one thing, they’d like veden to 
give firmer assurances that it was back- 
ing the European army project fully. 

It’s fundamental to French thinking 
that the big job must be done by the 
U.S. Americans, says Paris, must hel 
build up the French army to a par wit 
whatever the Germans can produce. 
Above all, that involves sharing the 
French burden in the Indo-China war, 
which is getting rougher and costlier 
every day. 

Another must, if Franco-German re- 
lations aren’t to go completely to pot, 
is some kind of Allied mediation in 
the Saar dispute, raging hotter than 
ever after this week’s election. On this 
point, virtually all observers in Europe 
are in emphatic agreement. Bonn and 
Paris must be forced into finding a 
prompt and reasonably amiable solution 
in the Saar; otherwise the whole struc- 
ture of European unity may crumble. 

That portentous possibility focuses 
European eyes, this week, on the people 
of the Saar and the streets of Saar- 
bruecken. For an idea of what European 
eyes are seeing there—tum the page. 
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Think of the times you've criticized your 
own dictation — changed a phrase here, 
a word there . . . maybe discarded the 
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CAPITAL: Saarbruecken, a smoky mill town of some 


persons, dreams of someday becoming the capital of a. . . 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY, like this steel mill outside Saarbruecken, r ru ec ker 
dominates the Saar territory between France and West Germany. 
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in France, elsewhere in Europe, by the owners. The Saar gets a royalty .. . 


. . . And prosperous Saarlanders relax in their typically German beer halls. 


3erman? French? Or European? 


(Story continues on page 148) 
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LEADERS like Gilbert Grandval, French 
Ambassador to the Saar and... 


el 
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- Johannes Hoffmann, Saarland premier, 
who favors French rule, and. . . 


. . « Heinrich Schneider, boss of German | 
a i 
opposition parties, can ever agree. 


The Saar: Bridge or Roadblock? 


Saarbruecken, the dingy, mill-town 
capital of the Saar territory, is looking 
ahead hopefully to becoming the capi- 
tal of a united Europe. It has two 
claims on the role: Geographically, the 
Saar stands between France and West 
Germany, upon which any European 
federation must rest. Politically, it can 
serve as a bridge for Franco-German 
understanding. 

Today, though, the Saar is no bridge; 
it’s a roadblock. France, now in virtual 
control, would agree to have the terri- 
tory “Europeanized”—to become sort 
of a European District of Columbia, 
with political autonomy under the pro- 
tection of Western Europe as a whole. 

But France will not give up its grip 
on the Saarland economy, whose coal 
and steel keep France on an equal 
industrial footing with West Germany. 
¢ Agreement—West Germany's Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has agreed in principle 
to Europeanization. But his talks with 
France have broken down over how 
fast and how far French controls should 
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be lifted. Many Germans, including 
members of Adenauer’s own party, are 
pressing for return of the Saar to Ger- 
many—on the grounds that the Saar is 
actually German, ethnically and cultur- 
ally. 

The Saarlanders themselves seem to 
favor Europeanization. This week 
they went to the polls to elect mem- 
bers to their legislative body, the Land- 
tag. Indirectly, they were voting on 
the French program for a continuation 
of the present status, leading to even- 
tual Europeanization and continued 
French economic control. 
¢ Victory Claims—The French claim 
a victory in the balloting. Of the 600,- 
000 eligible voters in the Saar, 93% 
voted. Of these, 64% voted for parties 
favoring continued orientation to 
France, while 25% cast blank ballots 
—the only way thev could vote pro- 
German since parties of that persuasion 
were off the ballot. The French point 
out that Premier Johannes Hoffmann’s 
Christian Peoples Party and the So- 


cialists now have 46 of the 50 Landtag 
seats. Since both parties favor France, 
only the four Communist members 
can be counted as against the status 
quo. 

But Chancellor Adenauer claims that 
the elections were not free. He has 
berated the French for keeping German 
parties off the ballot. Adenauer claims 
that the majority of Saarlanders want to 
return to Germany 
e More Friction—The 
has done anything, has _ increased 
Franco-German friction. For here is 
Chancellor Adenauer, the strong ad- 
vocate of Europeanization talking like 
a nationalist. That will encourage 
West German jingoes to raise more 
of a hue and than they ever have 
before. 

Meanwhile, the 
victory, are going 
that France 
They maintain 
Saar under it 
maintain equality 


election, if it 


French, claiming a 
to shout more loudly 
needs the Saar’s resources. 
that only with the 
control can France 
with Germany in the 
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Schuman coal-steel pool. At present 
France and the Saar account for 34% 
of total coal and steel output of the 
six pool nations, Germany produces 
35%, the remaining 31% comes from 
Italy and the Benelux nations. If Ger- 
many took over the Saar’s production, 
its share would be upped to 42%, and 
France’s share would drop to 27%. 
¢Bone of Contention—France and 
Germany have quarreled over the Saar 
‘or generations. In Napoleon’s time 
it was French. In 1815 Germany took 
over and kept control until after World 
War I, when it was awarded to France. 
Then in 1935 Saarlanders voted by 
90% ime a League of Nation's plebes- 
cite to rejoin the Reich. In 1945 the 
French took over again, and in 1947 
their control was reaffirmed when all 
but 5% of the Saarlanders yoted for 
continuing the connection. 
¢Economic Rule—Ever since 1945, 
when French occupying forces moved 
into Saarbruecken in the wake of Gen. 
Patton’s forces, France has ruled the 
Saar’s economy. The coal mines, which 
will turn out about 16.5-million metric 
tons this year, are run by the French. 
So is almost the entire steel industry, 
which will produce 2.4-million tons of 
pig iron and 2.5-million tons of steel 
this year. 

French control is broader than this, 
though. Through its ambassador, Gil- 
bert Grandval, it handles the Saar’s 
foreign affairs, defense, customs, and 
taxes. The Saar uses the French franc 
as its currency. 

To date there has been little resent- 
ment in the Saar over the French. One 
reason is that the Saar is prosperous. 
Unemployment is at a new low; mills, 
mines, and factories are booming. 
¢ Wobbly Economy—However, two 
facts make the French position weaker 
than it seems. In the first place, the 
shakiness of the French economy, com- 
pared with bustling postwar recovery 
in Germany, leads some Saarlanders to 
question the future value of economic 
union with France. 

The second fact is that Saarlanders 


are as German as the beer halls that~ 


dot the streets of Saarbruecken. Ger- 
man is the common language; the cus- 
toms and tastes of the people are 100% 
German. 

Talk to a businessman, and he will 
cite the advantages of economic union 
with France. Talk to a worker, and 
you'll get a different slant. He will 
admit that he’s never been better off 
But get around to politics, and he will 
add, “We are German. With Germany 
we would be at home.” 

Because of this split in the Saar 
personality, most Saarlanders favor Eu- 
ropeanization. That way they feel 
they'll get more business, some relaxa- 
tion of French controls, closer cultural 
relations with Germany. 
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One in a series of factual reports from owners of Farquhar Conveyors 


ARQUHAR CONVEYORS 
LOAD WITH 79° 


ket Hyper-Humus Company, 
Newton, New Jersey 





Be the Hyper-Humus Company installed Farquhar Conveyors, 
seven to ten men were required to carry bags to trucks. Serious in- 
stallation problems had to be solved by Farquhar engineers, but now loading 
is accomplished with three men .. . one-third faster than before. As a result, 
Hyper -Humus writes: “Any person with a handling problem should 
definitely contact Farquhar’s Engineering Department!” 


Whether you move coal, gravel, sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, bundles, 
bales, or any kind of bulk or packaged materials—horizontally or from floor 
to floor—Farquhar can cut your handling costs to rock bottom! One or more 
of the complete line of Farquhar portable, semi-permanent and permanent 
power-belt or gravity conveyors will solve your handling problem. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to consult with you . . . at no obligation! 


“Owners Report’’—a booklet of case histories of 
FREE! money-saving conveyor installations. Fill out and 
coupon below. 


Fa wguhan 
CONVEYORS 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me my free copy of “Owners Report.” 


OLIVER 


POWER-BELT 
AND 
GRAVITY 
CONVEYORS 
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“DUPLISTICKERS! 


Write today for your sample 
package of Duplistickers...see 
how they will save you time 
and money on mailings. 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 Electric Street - Scranton 9, Penna. 





DUPLISTICKERS are made 
only by Eunelkcor 





You can strike 


COFFEE 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
equipment—sells Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
fee and supplies. 


Key Territories still available 
for franchise include New 
Orleans, Miami, Utica. Write 
for full details. 


cuss, BEET 


Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
Dept. B., 1949 N. Howard Stree! 
Philadelphia 22, Pa, 





Giant Aluminum Plant 
Planned on Gold Coast 


It’s hard to find anyone who is 
bearish on the future of aluminum— 
least of all the British. Last week, in a 
White Paper presented te Parliament, 
Her Majesty’s Government outlined a 
mighty, half-billion-dollar power and 
aluminum project for West Africa’s 
Gold Coast. It’s perhaps the most 
ambitious single colonial development 
scheme in British history. 

Here’s the project in a nutshell: 

¢ London, with some help from 
the Gold Coast government, will build 
a hydroelectric station at Ajena (map) 
on the Volta River, creating a 2,000- 
sq. mi. reservoir and lake. Ultimate 
capacity: 564,000 kw. Ultimate cost: 
£54-million ($151-million). 

¢ Aluminium, Ltd., Montreal, and 
British Aluminium Co., Ltd., London, 
will build the smelter nearby, operate 
Gold Coast bauxite mines (there are 
reserves of 200-million tons). Alu- 
minium would put up the bulk of the 
capital; the two participating govern- 
ments would have minority holdings. 
Initial smelter capacity will be 80,000 
tons a vear, eventually rising to 210,- 
000 tons. Ultimate cost: £64-million. 

«The Gold Coast will put 
£26-million into a new port at Tema, 
plus rail, road, other necessary public 
works. 

There’s no firm timetable yet. 
Groundbreaking won’t begin until a 
“Preparatory Commission” gives a final 
go-ahead. But the White Paper hopes 
for the first ingots by 1960. 
¢ Rising Demand—For London, the 
project represents a “look ahead to the 
sixties and seventies,” when British 
aluminum demand may have jumped 
to l-million tons, three times 1951 
consumption. Moreover, London is 
anxious to have a sterling area source 
of aluminum; right now the Treasury 
is spending $50-million or more yearly 
—in dollars—for Canadian ingots. Im- 
ports last vear were 176,000 tons; home 
production was about 30,000 tons. 

That doesn’t necessarily mean that 
Aluminium, Ltd., through its subsidi- 


ary Aluminum Co. of Canada, stands 
to lose its British market unless de- 
mand stops rising. The White Paper 
tends to think of the Gold Coast as 
complementing, rather than supple- 
menting, Canadian metal. London has 
long-term contracts with expansion- 
minded Alcan, is lending some $100- 
million to help build new capacity in 
Canada (BW-—Jul.26’52,p82). 

For the Gold Coast—just now mak- 
ing the delicate transition between 
colonial status and self-government— 
the project would mean fulfillment of 
an old dream. Officials there first be- 
gan toying with an aluminum project 
back in 1924; but it took the war and 
skyrocketing postwar demand to give 
it form. The new native government 
of Premier Kwame Nkrumah sees the 
project providing political and economic 
stability for the undeveloped Gold 
Coast—and a lesson in cooperation be- 
tween Europe and Africa for the rest of 
the troubled continent 
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U. S. firms in Venezuela: Firestone will 
begin construction next month on a 
$6-million tire factory at Valencia 
Sinclair Oil plans to invest $25-million 
in Venezuela in 1953 . Celanese 
Corp. has begun operations at its $6- 
million rayon yarn plant 

o ‘ 
Seaboard & Western Airlines will start 
tourist service between Shannon, New 
York, and Boston in April under an 
agreement with the Irish airline, Aer- 
linte Eireann. Seaboard will provide 
DC-4 planes and crews, the Irish line 
will handle traffic and sales. 

a 
Santa Claus may be a capitalistic myth 
to Russia’s satellites, but thev’re cash- 
ing in on him anyway. The Glassware 
Institute of America complains that 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and East Ger- 
many will supply half of the 150-mil- 
lion Christmas tree ornaments sold in 
the U.S. this year 

a 
Brazil’s natural rubber output could 
be doubled if modern extraction meth- 
ods were adopted, according to a recent 
study by experts from Pirelli, S. A., 
and the Brazilian subsidiaries of Fire- 
stone and Goodyeat 


= 
Hyster Co., Portland 
turer of lift machines, 
producing subsidiary 


(Ore.) manufac- 
is setting up a 
in Holland. 


* 
Oil from East Africa is the aim of an 
air survey just begun in Tanganyika by 
a British-Dutch company, backed by 
Anglo-Iranian and Royal Dutch Shell. 
Later, Kenya and Zanzibar will be sur- 
veved. 
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SPUN INTO YARN? 


Yes, it used to be at Judson Mills. 
Cost them money, too, for itmade yarn 
streaky and smudgy, and much of it 
had to be sold as dark shades rather 
than premium-commanding light or 
pastel shades. To complicate things, 
light shades produced in winter for 
spring and summer markets were get- 
ting the full effect of smoke and soot 
in the air from factories and residences. 


But Judson began engineering these 
dirt losses right out of their mill in 
1940 with PRECIPITRON,® the elec- 
tronic air cleaner. Their first installa- 
tion was so successful that they have 


since added over 1,000,000 cfm capac- 
ity. Now, the bulk of their production 
is in light shades. And the textile field 
is only one of many industries that 
have discovered hard cash economy 
in controlling air-borne contaminants 
with Westinghouse PRECIPITRON. 
It’s worth looking into. 


You can put air to work, too—with air 
cleaning, air handling or air condi- 
tioning equipment. Call the Westing- 
house-Sturtevant office nearest you, 
or write today to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


J-80237 

















Newest Semi-automatic Wash PRECIPITRON at 
Judson Mills flushes off dirt, is ready for next cycle. 














In commercial buildings, too, PRECIPITRON pro- 
vides super-clean air and new housekeeping economy. 


In factories of all types, PRECIPITRON stops dirt 
and grime before they cause damage or expense. 





WALTER REUTHER, slated to succeed Philip Murray, is an aggressive leader, but . . . 


CIO Will Go Slow 


At midweek it looked practically cer- 
tain that articulate, aggressive, Walter 
Reuther would be elected to succeed the 
late Philip Murray as president of CIO. 
Just the same, supporters of executive 
vice-president Allan Haywood were still 
claiming a “fighting chance.” 

Whatever the outcome, cautious re- 
straint will set the pattern for CIO bar- 
gaining in the coming year. That’s what 
a businessman can read between the 
lines of the CIO convention at Atlantic 
City. 
¢ Reopenings—There is always militant 
talk at a labor convention, but in major 
CIO industries, things are scheduled to 
be quiet until spring, at least. Electrical 
and meat-packing contracts reopen then. 
Steel follows in June, and auto contracts 
are closed tight until 1955, with a slim 
chance of reopenings. 

In general, the convention’s tone has 
been quict, though the organization has 
made it evident that it will fight hard if 
it thinks that any of labor’s gains are in 
jeopardy. 

Two main lines of activity are in- 
dicated. CIO wants to extend its 
political operations to a year-round basis 
at the same time that it hopes to estab- 
lish a rapprochement with the new 
administration. Warv, but with no 
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chip-on-shoulder attitude, it will work 
with Eisenhower. Nevertheless, it plans 
to maintain its close connections with 
the Democratic Party. 

¢ Unity—Talk of merger with AFL con- 
tinues. CIO is willing to explore all the 
angles, but its main concern is unity 
within its own ranks. 

As the organization got down to the 
business of electing its new president, 
this concern seemed justified. Friend- 
ships were strained and tempers frayed 
early in the week as the United Auto 
Workers’ Reuther clashed with Hay- 
wood over the succession. 

It was a bitter factional struggle, the 
kind CIO had been largely free from 
under Philip Murray. UAW backed 
Reuther. The United Steelworkers 
threw their weight behind Haywood, 
and many small unions flocked to his 
side. For days, the balance shifted daily, 
caucus by caucus. 

Efforts to compromise for the sake of 
unity got nowhere. Then at midweek, 
with the chips down, a series of major 
uncommitted unions announced sup- 
port for Reuther, breaking the dead- 
lock. The new endorsements weighed 
the scale heavily in his favor. 

The 1953 policy of CIO on political 
action reflects the views of Reuther, an 


} 


advocate of strong labor participation 
in politics. But CIO probably would 
have taken that stand even if Reuther 
hadn’t been in th scendant. With 
initial shock over yutcome of last 
month’s national election, union leaders 
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Squeeze on Leftwing Unions 


Grand jury warning spells trouble for four independ- 
ent labor groups named in subversive activities probe. 


A federal grand jury investigating sub- 
versive activities in New York wound 
up a year-long probe of leftwing labor 
groups last week with a warning: The 
National Labor Relations Board's con- 
tinuing recognition of four independent 
unions with a total membership of 
500,000 is “a menace to the national 
security.” 
¢ Vulnerable—The presentment, com- 
ing close on the heels of NLRB’s prece- 
dent-setting decertification of a union 
in a false-affidavits case, may mean 
trouble for the United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers—one of the four 
unions named. 

UE is battling for existence with its 
CIO rival, the International Union of 
Electrical Workers. 

Loss of its certification would make 
UE vulnerable to raids by IUE; it 
would stir up jurisdictional problems 
throughout the electrical manufacturing 
industry. 
¢ Tainted—In addition to UE, the 
grand jury presentment named the In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Workers; 
the American Communications Assn.; 
and the Distributive, Processing & 
Office Workers—all formerly affiliated 
with CIO, but expelled along with UE 
for hewing too closely to a Communist 
Party line. 

The jury questioned 13 officials of 
the four unions regarding non-Com- 
munist affidavits they filed with NLRB 
in order to comply with Taft-Hartley 
requirements for certification (BW — 
Nov.29’52,p115). Without  certifica- 
tion, a union can’t enlist the protec- 
tion—and help—of NLRB in election 
and unfair-labor-practice cases. 

In filing affidavits each of the 13 
swore: “I am not a member of the 
Communist Party or affiliated with such 
party [and] I do not believe in, and I 
am not a member of nor do I support, 
any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 
¢ Lip Service—The jury asked each one 
whether this sworn statement was true. 
According to the presentment, “To a 
man, these . . . union officials refused to 
answer this and similar questions, claim- 
ing that the answer might incriminate 
them. The only possible conclusion is 
that the filing of these affidavits was a 
subterfuge.” 

The jury added that it had received 
evidence that a “number” of officials 
of some of the unions “have long his- 
tories of Communist membership and 
activity, in some instances on the top 
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level of the party. In spite of this, they 
have filed affidavits with the NLRB.” 
¢ Decertify—The jury's presentment 
warned that the situation “is particularly 
acute and of immediate concern because 
two of the unions involved (the UE and 
the ACA) have members in key posi- 
tions in national defense plants and in 
the communications field.” 

It urged: 

e NLRB should withdraw the 
certifications of the four unions, as 
“not worth the paper they are written 
on.” This would leave the unions—and 
particularly UE—out in the open, a sit- 
ting duck for the pot shots of raiding 
unions. 

¢ Congress should require signers 
of non-Communist affidavits to waive 
their right to refuse to give “incrimi- 
nating” answers to questions, under the 
Fifth Amendment. 

UE’s president, Albert Fitzgerald, 
warned that the union wil! resist any 
efforts of “the Taft-Hartley board 
[NLRB] to break collective bargaining 
certificates of the UE, cancel out bar- 
gaining rights which the workers have 
won after years of struggle.” 


Wage Ceiling Violator 
Faces $75,366 Penalty 


The largest penalty so far imposed 
for a wage control violation—a $75,366 
disallowance of income tax deductions 
—is stipulated in an agreement reached 
last week by the government and two 
family-owned construction companies 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Subject to review by the National 
Enforcement Commission, the penalty 
is about double the disallowance in the 
Hedin Construction Co. case, the big- 
gest previous one. NEC reduced 
Hedin’s penalty to a $37,784 disallow- 
ance in costs for income tax purposes. 

The $75,366 penalty for F. & S. 
Construction Co. and Hoffman Plaster- 
ing Co. represents over-ceiling payments 
to workers between February, 1951, and 
last week. ‘The companies also agreed 
to roll back wages to ceiling levels—a 
step that will mean cuts of up to 45¢ 
an hour for plasterers and lathers. 

The government probe of the two 
firms came after reports that illegal 
rates being paid on a suburban Denver 
housing development were disrupting 
normal wage scales. Competitive firms 
protested that their craftsmen were 
being “pirated” by F. & S. and Hoff- 


man. 





than any other 
office typewriter! 


in the new 


Smith: 
Corona 


ao 


PAGE 


Takes the guesswork out of page-end typing! 


¢TYPING SHORT CUTS! 
TIME & TROUBLE SAVERS! 


Free! 24-page, pocket- 
size brochure—packed with 
practical suggestions, typing 
methods, tips and shortcuts. 


Call 


ony Smith-Corona 


Dealer or Branch Office 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY 
Canadian ew and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Add- 
ing Vivid i Ribbons and Carbons. 
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AGE ~ Since (883 
FENCE 


Defense against 
hazards which could hinder or 
stop production is a major func- 
tion of Page Chain Link Fence, 
guardian of persons and property 
for more than 60 years. NOw is 
the time to consult the skilled 
Page Fence erecting firm near 
you, whose name we will send 
with fence data on request and 
who will submit cost estimates, no 
obligation. For information write: 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 





A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the ‘WHY and HOW 
booklet.”’ 

e*eee? e*eeee#ee#*# 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





What Does It Cost to Join a Union? 


Sooner or later, that question pops 
up in every argument about the union 
shop—which requires a man to join the 
union in order to hold his job. Several 
weeks ago, amid complaints about the 
stiff price for joining Louisville build- 
ing-trades unions, a survey was made of 
fees and dues charged by 14 major 
unions on General Electric’s $300-mil- 
lion Appliance Park project. 

Results, reported recently, showed 
initial costs ranging from $41 to $250, 
and monthly charges of from $2 to.$9 
thereafter. Being  craft-union rates, 
these are considerably higher than the 


Initiation Fee 


Sheet-metal workers .........ccc008 
Plasterers . 

Cement masons 

Operating engineers 

Electricians 

Plumbers 

Pipe fitters 

Ironworkers 

Bricklayers 

Painters 

Glaziers .... 

Carpenters 

Truck 
Laborers 

Stuseunts to about 35 
tThree months’ d 


drivers 


a month 


es must be paid in advance. 


$41.50-$163.50 $131 


S 
s 

$188.2 , $2 
9 


$107 


$2 to $25 initiation fee and $1 (some- 

times less) to $5 a month dues paid by 

the big majority of plant workers. 
There are two major reasons: 

¢ Charges of the craft unions often 
cover insurance and welfare plans. 

e They are set high to hold down 
the number applying for membership— 
and crafts jobs—during temporary boom 
periods. Where high charges exist, they 
are not so muc ha means of producing 
revenue as of stabilizing employment. 

Whatever the reason, the survey dis- 
closed that a jobsecker would have to 
ante up: 

Monthly Dues Assessment 
$250 
$200 
$180 


1% of pay* 


25¢ a workday 


$125 
$12 
$12 1% of pay 


25amo 


$100 
$100 
$100 
$50 
$41t 


Tools for Management Men 


Researchers probe for answer to industrial relations 


problems in applied psychology. 


Management problems cover such a 
wide range of human relations that 
today’s executive can find useful ma- 
terial in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places—the Journal of Applied Psy 
chology, for instance. The current 
issue (Vol. 36, No. 5) contains five 
articles that should interest manage 
ment men. The subjects range from 
efficiency of older employees to tools 
for selecting business executives. 
¢ Workers’ Attitudes—The first article, 
by Keith Davis and E. E. St. Germain, 
is An Opinion Survey of a Regional 
Union Group. Like many other stud- 
ies, it polled workers’ attitudes to- 
ward union practices and problems and 
toward their employers. But instead 
of having an employer sponsor the sur- 
vey, the researchers used a labor un- 
ion. That way, they felt, employces 
would feel free to answer the ques- 
tions honestly. 

In general, the survey turned up 


nothing that was spectacularly new, but 
it did bear out some attitudes that 
other probers | ilready discovered. 
e Personnel Managers—In the second | 
article, Raymond E. Bernberg used | 
two widely used questionnaires to test 
Attitudes of Personnel Managers and | 
Student Groups Toward Labor Rela- | 
tions. He tried the tests on three dif- 
ferent groups: industrial psychology 
students from liberal arts colleges, per- 
sonnel management students in_ busi- 
ness administration schools, and a 
group of personnel and employment 
managers. 

The results 
that both stud 
neutral on th 
management, while the 
were gencrally pro-management. 

e Union Leaders—In Empathy Test 
Scores of Union Leaders, Raymond 
Van Zelst checked a standard person- 
nel questionnaire against 64 successful 
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AFL business agents to measure their 
ability to identify themselves with 
other people and understand their 
problems. 

Van Zelst concludes that the em- 
pc test might be a valuable tool 
or recognizing potential union leaders. 
It also could be useful for selecting 
business executives. 
¢ Oldsters—An Appraisal of Worker 
Characteristics as Related to Age is a 
survey of periodic estimates, made by 
foremen and kept on file, of the ability, 
traits, and characteristics of 3.000 em- 
ployees of a large company. William 
H. Bowers got the files from the com- 
pany and consolidated and _ classified 
the comments according to age, sex, 
and length of service. 

In checking data on employees 
with two years or less service, Bowers 
says he found “a striking vindication 
of the older worker as being compe- 
tent.” However, the relatively poorer 
showing of the new, young employees 
may stem from inadequate screening 
of the younger men, for the data might 
give some indication that this particu- 
lar company is actually much more 
choosy when it interviews an oldster. 
¢ Supervisors—Relations Between “Hew 
Supervise?”, Intelligence, and Educa- 
tion is an appraisal of a standard test 
used to screen supervisory personnel. 
Frederic R. Wickert wanted to find out 
if the test actually determines a super- 
visor’s knowledge of his job or merely 
tests general intelligence or reading 
ability. He found that the test re- 
quires a certain minimum of verbal in- 
telligence, but that beyond the 12th- 
grade level there was no significant 
relationship between intelligence and 
supervisory knowledge. The real ques- 
tion, however, is left unanswered: 
Does ability to score well on a test 
of supervisory knowledge mean that 
an applicant has the personality traits, 
instincts, empathy that are also needed 
to work with and over people? 
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STAND-INS did longshore work as . . . 


Dock Quickie ... 


... tied up New York 
piers when ILA bosses, balk- 
ing crime probe, pulled their 
men off the job. 


Executives, clerical workers, and even 
passengers on piers along New York’s 
Hudson River worked as longshoremen, 
as regular crews staged a one-day walk- 
out last week. The strike, according to 
some officials of AFL’s International 
Longshoremen’s Assn., was “‘a spontane- 
ous demonstration” protesting sub- 
poenas served on certain ILA leaders 
by the New York State Crime Com- 
mission. 

But a closer look at the tie-up re- 
vealed that it was in effect called by the 
leaders themselves, since they simply 
neglected to blow the morning whistles 
to announce the beginning of the 
“shape-up” through which men are 
hired each day. 
¢ Conspiracy—SCC hearings on water- 
front crime in the city began this week. 
ILA hiring bosses, like those who called 
the quickie strike, will be among the 
first to appear before the probers. As 
employers and union bosses simultane- 
ously, they are generally conceded to 
have strangleholds on their bailiwicks, 
sometimes even on matters of life and 
death. 

The SCC probe is probably the first 
of its scope, approaching the industry, 
and the union in particular, almost as 
though it were one big criminal con- 
spiracy, preying on more than 20,000 
hard-working dockers and a riverfront of 
steamship lines. 

Stevedoring concerns and_ truckers 
will also be brought into the investiga- 
tion, but hooks will be out for the 
union leaders who have been reported 
to be the prime movers. 





/ Another Success Story For 


Plastic Surfaced Plywood 


“Durability Plus" 


Piastic surfaced Douglas fir plywood 
is used for exterior siding and gable 
ends on the 10,000 modern prefabri- 
cated homes produced annually by 
Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, 
Indiana. E. R. Kiefner, Director of 
Materials for Gunnison, says: Our 
average-size home requires about 1121 
square feet of plastic surfaced ply- 
wood. The material combines excep- 
tional durability, workability and 
paintability. It sige adds to the 
P -time value. 
ge plywood combines 
the advantages of both plastic and 
Douglas fir plywood. Get full infor- 
mation about the many industrial and 
construction uses for this unique panel 
material. Write Dept. 4112A, Douglas 
Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma 2, Wash. 

















Klixon Protectors Reduce 
Motor Service Problems 
Says Appliance Service Manager 


$T. LOUIS, MO.: Mr. Robert Johnson, Service 


Manager of one of St. Louis’ est appliance 

distributors, ~ ARA Distributing Company, 

recommends Klixon Protectors for motor 

burnout protection. 

“The use of KLIXON Protectors on motors in 

our line of domestic refrigerators and freezers 

has greatly reduced our service problems. In 

ts have never 

been ered using 

KLIXON_ Protectors. W. endorse 
the use of this device.” 

The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 

into the motor by the motor manufac- 

turer. It keeps motors 

in such equipment as re- 

frigerators, oil burners, 

ing machines, etc., 

he metpes trom, bersins 

irom ning 

out. Reduce service calls, 

minimize repairs and re- 

placements, request equip- 


“Tite 
ectors. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. of Metols & Controls Corp. 
2612 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO. MASS. 
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FLUID-SHAFT MOTOR 
Provides smooth acceleration 
of heavy loads. More com —— 
than separate motor and fluid 
coupling. Perfect alignment! 
Thousands in use on cranes, 
mixers, centrifugals, etc. 


This Fluid-Shaft motor and 
gear reducer combination con- 
verts the motor’s conventional 
high speed into a slow speed, 
smeoth starting, compact unit. 
Ide«| for car pullers, conveyors, 
dryers, etc. 


The only brake that permits 
the use of TWO output shafts 
per motor. When desired, the 
motor shaft can be extend 

right through! Only 6 major 
parts...no levers or ae 

self adjusting . half usual 
length! 


Write for new engineering 
folder on these and other 
exclusive Reuland Products... 
industrial units designed to 

fill the needs of the nation’s leading 
equipment manufacturers! 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


bra, Calif. Rep in all principal cities 





FIRST IN QUALITY ... FIRST IN DESIGN 
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Strike Is Legal 


... when it seeks to force 
an employer to use contract- 
ors who deal with the union, 
NLRB rules. 


When a union strikes to force an em- 

ployer to use only contractors who hire 
its members, it does not violate Taft- 
Hartley’s ban on junsdictional walk- 
outs. The National Labor Relations 
Board decided that last week, in a case 
that may have far-reaching effects. 
e Machinists Win—NLRB dismissed 
a complaint by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
which charged that the International 
Assn. of Machinists (AFL) had en- 
gaged in an illegal jurisdictional strike 
at the company’s St. Louis plant. Just 
what Anheuser-Busch will do next isn’t 
certain; it’s in the middle of a tough 
labor situation. 

Many employers run into this type of 
case at one time or another. It involves 
the frequent practice of hiring outside 
contractors to do machinery repair and 
installation—commonly known as mill- 
wright work. 
¢ Feuding—IAM and the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters (AFL) have feuded for 
years over which should do millwright 
work. The Machinists twice left AFL 
in the heat of disputes over this one 
issue. It is still an explosive matter—one 
that resulted in new, unsuccessful de- 
mands for withdrawal from AFL at the 
Machinists’ 1952 convention. 

The feuding has been hot and heavy 
in the Anheuser-Busch plant since 1939, 
when the Carpenters struck to protest 
an assignment of millwright work to 
IAM contractors. Ten years later the 
Machinists got Anheuser to accept a 
provision limiting it to using millwright 
contractors who have contracts with 
IAM. 

The Carpenters, supported by the 
St. Louis Building & Construction 
Trades Council (AFL), retaliated: They 
notified Anheuser that the craft unions 
wouldn’t sign any more contracts with 
the company until it got rid of the 
IAM-contractor clause in Machinists’ 
contracts. They also notified the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors that AFL 
building craftsmen would do no more 
work on Anheuser projects until all 
work—including millwright work—was 
being done by AFL building craftsmen. 
Several stoppages backed up this warn- 
ing in 1950 and 1951. 
¢ Cancellation—To get building work 
done, Anheuser agreed that after the 
1951 IAM contract expired, it would 
cancel the disputed clause. It did, earlier 
this year. The Machinists promptly 
walked out and set up picket lines 
around the St. Louis plant. 


Under T-H, a strike to force an em- 
ployer to assign work to members of 
union rather than to another is 
Anheuser charged that IAM’s 

to back up its demand for 
contractor clause, vio- 
lated this section of the labor law. It 
asked NLRB to bar the “jurisdictional” 
strike. The board turned the company 
down last week 

It said it did so for this reason: At 
the time of IAM’s strike, the only mill- 
wright work being done in Anheuser’s 
plant was being done by an IAM con- 
tractor; hence, the walkout was not over 
“present” work assignments. Rather, 
it was over a demand to limit An- 
heuser’s selection of contractors by 
terms of a collective bargaining contract 
—under T-H, a legitimate aim, and not 
the same thing as a “present demand 
for the assignment of work,” which is 
outlawed by T-H 


one 
illegal. 

walkout, 
renewal of the 





LABOR BRIEFS 





338 to 1,727) gives 
the Textile Workers Union of America 
bargaining rights at Bigclow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. plants in Amsterdam, N. Y.., 
and Thompsonville, Conn. The United 
Textile Worke: AFL), which had a 
contract at Thompsonville, was the 
loser. The National Labor Relations 
Board polled the two plants together, 
which gave TWUA an advantage since 
its original bargaining unit was larger 


than UTW’s 


A CIO victory (2 


+ 
Wage dividend of $22.2-million will be 
shared next March by 51,000 Eastman 
Kodak employ The 4Ist split since 
the dividend plan started will give each 
employee $27.50 for ever $1,000 
earned at Kodak in the last five years. 
* 
ynducted by an AFL 
in Cleveland to 


A raffle is being 
transit workers’ local 
repay members for a $37,000 contract 
arbitration{ charge against the local. 
Each of 3,200 members paid the local 
$5 a month for three months, as a 
special assessment. Now each will get 
$15 worth of raffle tickets for a 1953 
car; they can keep the chances, or sell 
them to get their assessment back. 
« 

it the General Aniline 
sselaer, N. Y., is con- 
tinuing. The International Chemical 
Workers (AFL) rejected a new com- 
pany offer: An immediate 1¢ raise plus 
4¢ more if workers will climinate a daily 
10-minute “coffee break,” and an addi- 
tional 3¢ beginning in June. [CW 
struck Aug. 18 for a 54¢ raise and a 
cost-of-living wage clause. 


The long strike 
Works in Ren 


a 
award will give 40,000 
dock workers in New York a 17¢ 


An arbitration 
AFL 
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‘THIS 2-H. P. REFRIGERATION MACHINE AND THIS PLASTIC MOLDING MACHINE 


Sneed Production... Reduce Rejects... Save Down-Time 


CAN MODERN REFRIGERATION HELP YOU, TOO? 








Throughout American industry me- 
chanical air conditioning and refrig- 
eration have become invaluable tools 
of production. In fact, many indus- 
tries couldn’t exist without these 
modern facilities. 

For example .. . in the rapidly ex- 
panding field of plastics, refrigera- 
tion serves many practical purposes. 
Chilled water cools high-speed injec- 
tion molding machines, such as that 
shown above. The cooled molds pro- 
duce better plastic moldings. In some 
plants, output is often stepped up at 
least 5%. Defects are fewer. Scrap 
is reduced as much as 15%. 


Refrigeration also cools hydraulic 


“FREON” SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


oil used in operating injection plung- 
ers of the machines. Control of oil 
temperatures, even at high-speed op- 
eration, frequently results in reduc- 
ing down-time 15% or more. 

These are typical of the saving that 
results when refrigeration is applied 
to industrial production problems. 
Discuss the subject with your own 
plant engineers. They may suggest 
applications of refrigeration and/or 
air conditioning that could cut costs 
. . . boost output . . . improve your 
product . . . increase profits. 

And in considering equipment for 
refrigeration and air conditioning sys- 
tems... bear in mind that most mod- 


ern installations are operated with 
“Freon” refrigerants. These refrig- 
erants are safe . . . nonflammable, 
nonexplosive, virtually nontoxic, and 
they insure dependable, economical 
performance of the system over a 
long period of time. A book, “How 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Benefit Industry’’, will be sent on 
request. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), “‘Kinetic’”” Chemicals 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware, 


R06. v. 5, pay. OFF 


080% Aanmiversary 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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Olivetti, long noted throughout the 
world for outstanding craftsman- 
ship and design, has gained the 
acceptanceofleading organizations 
in the United States with the 
Olivetti fully automatic Printing 
Calculator. A demonstration of its 
efficiency and versatility applied to 
your specific business calculations 
can be arranged through any of 
the sales and service points in over 
400 United States cities. 

Olivetti Corporation of America, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 


olivetti 





wage boost—if the Wage Stabilization 
Board approves it. ‘The union sought 
a 50¢ raise, double pay for overtime, 
and other concessi Che arbitrator 
ruled against the vertime demand, 
made no major concessions on other 
points. 

— 
Christmas bonuses up to $40 are per- 
missible without prior Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval, WSB has ruled. 
The authorization holds even when less 
than $40—or nothing—was given last 
year. WSB warned that its permission 
must be obtained before a bonus of 
more than $40 can be given. 

» 
Severance pay demands are being 
pressed by the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) in new con- 
tract negotiations. Terms vary slightly 
in six recent settlements, but the pat- 
tern seems to be pay at a rate of $100 
for each year’s service, financed at 5¢ 
for each hour worked 


3 More Unions Call off 
Long-Dragging Strikes 


Three more long, hard strikes ended 
last week, continuing a settlement pat- 
tern that started rtly after the elec- 
tion (BW -Nov.22 f pl72 ‘ 

The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
settled a nine-week strike against the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., in Akron, with 
a 10¢ wage boost, a union shop, and 
other concessio1 The new contract 
will run to Aug. 9, 1954, with two wage 
reopenings. 

The United Steelworkers (CIO) 
called off a strike against SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., in Philadelphia after a settle- 
ment giving workers a package raise of 
slightly more than 10¢ on the average, 
a modified union shop, and additional 
concessions. USW/’s walkout lasted 41 
days. 

he new SKI tract runs to Oct. 
9, 1954, and mar reopened on wages 
on Nov. 20, 1953 

The settlement terms apparently 
aren’t much ab the 94¢ “package” 
offered by the npany before the 
strike, and rejected by the union 

The United | trical Workers (ex- 
CIO) canceled a strike against General 
Cable Co., at Ror N. Y., after 171 
days. Workers returned on company 
terms: a 5¢ wage | t, a new noncon- 
tributory pension plan, and liberalized 
insurance and vacation schedules. The 
strike ended bef General Cable and 
the union negotiated terms of a new 
contract. 

UE saw it was fighting a losing battle 
two weeks before the strike ended. Gen- 
eral Cable reops ts plant, and work- 
ers started returning to the job in grow- 
ing numbers. 
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\ resistance welding 
| machine manufacturers 


lia the world 





“What one magazine 


do you consider 


most broadly useful to you 


as a —— man 





n May, 1952, Erdos & Morgan Research Associ- 
ates, at the request of Business Week, asked this question of the 
president of every company listed in Poor’s Register of Directors 
and Executives. 4,517 of the 19,867 presidents responded. And 
2,931, or 65 per cent, named one of the six leading general-busi- 
ness and news magazines. 

These answers, we believe, are of significant interest and im- 
portance to every Business Week reader. For they confirm a con- 
viction held by so many business executives . . . that Business 


Week is by far their most useful magazine. 


Number and Percent 
Magazine of Mentions 


Vy Vif BUSINESS WEEK 1,515 (34%) 


Hy WAM News Magazine “A” 530 (12%) 


News Magazine “B” 341 (8%) 
Business Magazine “B” 294 (7%) 
News Magazine “C’” 131 (3%) 


Business Magazine "C” 120 (3%) 


(33% mentioned magazines other than one of those 
listed above.) 


If you would like to have the complete report on this study, 
please write on your business letterhead to Business Week’s 


Research Department. A copy will be sent to you immediately. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





Typical sections 


LJ 


Blow hole in a Porosity, sand inclusion Microshrinkage in Slag inclusions in Gas cavitations 
zinc casting. in aluminum. magnesium casting. aluminum plate weld. in plastic rods. 


Put quality control 


on a production-line basis 


GE semi-automatic 
OX-140 provides fast, 
accurate x-ray inspection 
of large production lots 


Quality control engineers are always 
under pressure not to delay production 
schedules for testing and inspection. 
General Electric offers you x-ray inspec- 
tion apparatus that permits both speed 
and control of processes —the semi-auto- 
matic OX-140. 

This unit is designed for fast, econom- 
ical inspection of materials like alumi- 
num, magnesium, plastics, and handles 
sheets, tubes, rods — as well as cast sec- 
tions. 

Compact, flexible, fully protected and 
safe, the OX-140 features full built-in 
radiation protection without the expense 
of special rooms. “Open down” doors 
guard against operator injury. The doors 
also dinaneticelie initiate x-ray exposure 
on closing. 

If you have an inspection problem in 
your plant, call the GE x-ray representa- 
tive near you. The OX-140 is just one of 
many x-ray units General Electric has de- 
vcloped to help industry do a better job 

faster. For literature, write X-Ray 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, Rm. AO-12. 


Semi-automatic OX-140 has two tables on either side that support 

G if N . R A L , LE CT Q | C re-setup trays of parts on ball bearings. Work moves continuously 
nomen personnel doesn't have to leave the room during exposure 
One aircraft company radiographs four times a uny parts with 
their OX-140 as they formerly had been able to inspect with con- 
ventional unit. Fewer man-hours are needed, 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


USINESS WEEK You may save yourself some tax money on this year’s income by tak- 
ing certain steps before Dec. 31. 

PECEMBER 6, 1952 In late November and early December each year, there is always a 
wave of securities selling in Wall Street. It comes from people who are 
converting paper profits or paper losses into the real thing—so they can 
report them on tax returns for the current year. The thing to remember 
about all security deals: Neither gains nor losses count for tax purposes 
as long as they are on paper. You have to sell the securities to establish 
them. 





A BUSINESS WEEK Either gains or losses can be a good reason for selling now. It depends 
on how your whole income picture stacks up. 
This is a tricky business. The law on offsetting gains and losses against 
SERVICE each other—and against income—is complicated. If you aren’t sure of what 
you are doing, get some advice—from a tax consultant, your broker, your 
lawyer. 
. 
Here are a few ground rules to keep in mind: 


Long-term gains get especially favorable tax treatment. Only half of 
a net long-term gain has to be included in your taxable income. As an alter- 
native, you can figure the tax on long-term gains entirely separate from 
regular income. In that case, you pay a flat 26% of the net profits. 

It will pay you to use the alternate method if your net income is more 
than $28,000 when filing a joint return, $22,000 as head of a household, 
or $14,000 when filing a separate return. 

What are long-term gains? Profits realized on any securities purchased 
more than six months ago. 

Losses—either short-term or long-term—are deducted from gains to 
figure your net gain or loss position. If you come out with a net loss, you 
can deduct $1,000 of it from this year’s income. The rest you can offset 
against future capital gains, with anything left over deducted at the 
rate of $1,000 a year for the next five years against your ordinary income. 

That means that if you have no prospective capital gains, don’t estab- 
lish a loss of more than $6,000. That’s the most you’ll be able to deduct 
from income, even spreading it over six years. So if you have had really 
bad luck in the market this year, let part of your losses stay on paper for 
a while. 

e 

Postponing payment of certain debts and obligations may save you 
taxes. The idea is that if those payments don’t give you enough of a tax 
deduction this year, combine them with next year’s—wherever possible— 
to make the total grow. For example: 

Medical expenses: You get the deduction in the year of payment— 
regardless of when the expense was incurred. So you have some leeway 
here to carry the deduction forward. 

Churches and charities: If you have promised a sizable gift, you may 
not want to make it until Jan. 2 or send in a check now dated as of Jan. 2. 

* 

Interest on insurance-policy loans can help out, too. Example: In 
December you get a notice that you owe an interest payment to your in- 
surance company. Have the insurance company add it to the principal, then 
take two years’ payment of interest next year. 

a 

You may save enough tax to pay for a honeymoon if you get married 

now instead of in 1953. 
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Here’s why: Say you have an income, after deductions but before exemp- 
tions, of $25,000. As a single man, your 1952 tax would be almost $11,000. 
But if your wedding is before Jan. 1, the tax law considers you as married 
for the whole year. Thus you get the full benefit of splitting your income 
with your wife. So your tax would be only around $7,500. 


If you are contributing more than half the support for a close relative 
who is making some money, check his income. If it is below $600 for the 
year, but getting close to it, have him stop working until January. That 
way you can claim him as an exemption; if it goes over $600, you can't. 


Many inexperienced Broadway “angels” have found backing plays a 
tricky business—they wind up losing every penny they put in. But there 
are ways to come out ahead if you follow sound, basic principles. 

The main thing is to apply the same general rules you use to govern 
your securities portfolio. Think of backing plays as a long-term proposition, 
not a flier on which you hope to make a quick killing. Here are some 
basic do’s and don’ts the experts cite: 

¢ Don’t plunge a fortune on any show, no matter how good it looks. That 
may be the one that flops the hardest. 

¢ Back producers, not individual shows. Pick those who have put on more 
hits than flops over the past few seasons, and back every play they produce. 
In the long run, profits from their hits will outweigh losses from their flops. 

¢ Spread your investments over several different producers, different 
types of shows, and different seasons. 

¢ Decide how much you’re going to invest per show—and stick to it as 
closely as possible. A realistic figure would be $1,000 in a play, $2,000 in a 
musical. (Budgets for musicals run about twice as much as those for a play.) 

¢ Always allow for possible overcall. This runs from 10% to 25% of the 
original investment, will be demanded if production costs exceed expecta- 
tions. 

If tennis and squash are getting too strenuous, you can still get exercise 
and fun from platform tennis. It can be played all year round—even out of 
doors in the winter. 

The court is a wooden platform 44 ft. by 20 ft., less than half the size 
of a regular tennis court. The net is the same as in tennis; so are the rules, 
strokes, and sidelines. Differences: One service instead of two is allowed, 
the ball can be played on the rebound from taut wires strung on all sides 
of the platform (after hitting the court first). Also, the game uses a heavy 
wooden paddle and a sponge-rubber ball. 

You can build a platform-tennis court for between $2,000 and $3,000. 
And you can play the game for quite a while without tiring. 


Fashion forecasters say: Watch for a return of vests in single-breasted 
suits next fall. 

This season’s trend to fancy vests—tattersalls, solid-color flannels, 
and suedes—has already convinced some manufacturers that the American 
male is ready to take to chest-warmers again. Some ads are even showing 
regular vests with single-breasted suits right now. 

It could mean the pendulum will swing back again—after the last two 
to three years of just coats and trousers. 


Contents conyriahted under the general copyright on the Dee. 6, 1962, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New Vork. N. Y. 





HOISTS 


7 oe 
WHITING prooucrs ARE CUTTING a : F FASTER EASIER SAFER 
costs THROUGHOUT wpusTey! " \ i ‘ fi tf e 
ar ‘€ wrt ELECTRIC LIFTING 


Don't let old-fashioned lifting methods be your produc- 
tion bottleneck! Use Whiting Electric Chain Hoists to 
- speed work on assembly lines, in shipping tooms, ma- 
Electric Furnaces and . . 

other Foundry Equipment . chine shops and storage yards. They actually lift 13 


times fastet than hand hoists! 


Whiting Electric Hoists offer 
materials handling i 
lowest initial investment! 
pendable operation for they are 
swenson Equipmen tor the company with over 60 years experience i 


t 
Chemical Process industries and manufacturing mechanized equipment for industry. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, | 
Sales Offices and distributors throughout the world 


Other Whiting products include Overheod 
Handling Systems, Drop Tables and other 
ond Metal-Working Machinery: 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
CINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


: 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





No. 6 in a Series 
AND 
Setter 


The Pioneer Now Offers the 
Finest Equipment on the Highways 


NATIONAL 


VAN LINES, INC. 


The ultimate in moving ~ 
equipment. Every movement 

can now be handled even more effi- 
ciently. This, with 50,000,000 miles of 
moving experience, is your assurance 
of complete satisfaction in every detail. 


YES SIR .. . for the best in moving 
service, contact your nearest National 
office or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 


wot wide AGENCY Brey 
San FRANCISCO F510" woe NEW YORK 
NAL VAN LINES: 


EXEC. OFFICES: 
2431 IRVING PARK ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Debts Get Bigger But S« 


The U.S. economy in 1952 is skip- cautious analysts have sometimes used 
ping along lightly, balancing a debt _ in the past. 
load two and three-quarters times big- ¢ Bigger Muscles—The truth is, our 
ger than the load it carried in 1930. debt-carrying muscles have grown big- 

When the last great boom came _ ger, along with our debts. Today's bur 
tumbling down in 1929, $190-billion den—big as it ictually is easier to 
in all kinds of debts turned out to be carry than the den at the peak of 
a crushing burden. Today debts total the last boom or the beginning of this 
more than $519-billion. one—1939, 

Are we—then—heading for trouble In 1929 total debt was 2.2 times 
because Americans owe each other too _ bigger than national income. By 1939 


much? Not by any of the measures that debt had become 2.5 times national 


260 — 

Public 
250 — 
240 _ Billions of dollars 


230. -(Net — Excludes government 
securities held by government agencies) 


4 = 
30 - Stote : 
Federal & 
20 - ocal : 
0 > 
0 —_ 
1930 1935 1940 1950 
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Does Muscle to Carry Them 


income. In dollars, we owed less, but 
income had shrunk. Last year- debt 
was only 1.9 times national income. 

The present load—of course—in- 
cludes both the terrific rise of the 
federal debt during the war, as well as 
the skyrocketing debt of corporations 
through the past several years. Since 
1939 debt has jumped $334.7-billion: 
¢ Out of Income—If we had to pay 
off in pounds of flesh or quarts of 


blood, we would be in bad shape. In 


Corporate 


109 — 


bd 
> Billions of dollars 


80 — 
(Long term includes 
maturities of one - year or longer) 


Term 

50— 

Short 
40 — Term 
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1939 everything owed by governments, 
business, and individuals came -to 
$1,600 per capita. Now the total 
comes to about $4,000 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 
This set of figures is a favorite with 
pessimists who complain about the 
rise of debt. But as long as we pay 
debts with income, not with human 
sacrifice, things have a chance of work- 
ing out. 

The decline of 
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interest rates has 
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WALKS: DRIVEWAYS-PLATFORMS 
Cleared FAST with 


the jari 


ROTARY 
SNOW PLOW 


GUARANTEED 
RESULTS 


Cut snow removal from hours to 
minutes around your plant with this 
powerful, self-propelled Jari, Jr. Ro- 
tary Snow Plow for walks and drive- 
ways. It’s self-propelled, and fast ... 
clears 4500 sq. ft. and handles up to 
18 tons of snow... per hour! 
SPECIFICATIONS: 2-wheel drive, self-propelled 
with positive forward movement. Easy starting 
1% hp. gasoline engine, independent clutch. 
Clears a clean 16-inch path. Rotary rake chews 
hardened snow for easy removal. Adjustable 
casting chute. Weighs only 129 Ibs. Extra at- 
tachments: 28” sickle bor or 20” reel for use 
@3 @ power mower. 


At your dealer or write to 


7 — 
ge MPM provuctrs, inc. 


2938Z Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minn 








Authentic Ve hotens 


Unbiased Reports for 
Insurance and Financial Purposes 
INDUSTRIAL APPRAISAL CO. 


Box 5784, Crosstown Station 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 











Ww 


MICHAEL WOOD PRODUCTS, INC 
f ROBE KOT. 





MAN HUNTERS 


If you are looking for personnel on 
the executive level, there is no 
better way than through the more 
than 219,000 paid subscribers of 
this publication. You can make 
contact with them quickly, easily, 
and economically through BUSI- 
NESS WEEK’S high power classi- 
fied section 
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“includes commercial, financial and farm non-mortgage 


Source—Dept. of Commerce 


helped, too, though not so much as 
the rise in income. The ratio of inter- 
est payable to the total debt is about 
half what it was in 1929. The result 
is that debt, which is two and three- 
quarters times bigger than 1929, is be- 
ing served with interest payments only 
one-third larger. 
¢ Shifting Load—The trouble is that 
you can’t get a true picture of the 
situation by comparing debt load to 
national income, or to corporation 
profits, or to liquid savings. If you 
could, vou could argue that the U.S. 
can run its debt load far beyond the 
present level without danger. 

But that would be saying that his- 
torical relationships of debt, income, 
and savings—mere statistical coinci- 


BUSINESS WEEK 


guide to what is 
That’s not 


dences—are ‘ 
safe and conservati' 
true, for two 1 
First, we've d more troubles in 
the past than w re to think about. 
Second—and mo mportant—this ap- 
proach disregards drastic shifts of the 
debt load within the broad totals 
Different people owe money today 
than owed it in 1929—or in 1939. The 
nature of the debt has changed, too 
These twist shifts within the 
totals mean we are really carrying a 
spanking new debt burden—onc that 
we have had experience with. 
Therefore, it’s likely to be a tricky one. 
Merely to comfort ourselves with 
pleasant contrasts with the past glosses 
over another vital problem: Who is 


now. 
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Special R & M-built motor for IBM electric 
Extra heavily insulated, 


typewriters. 
dynamically balanced, and 100% in- 
spected. No wonder they run thou- 
sands of hours between routine 
check-ups! 


PINT-SIZED POWERHOUSE 


helpe ten flying fingere make better impregcions ! 


An “off-the-shelf” motor for IBM elec- 
tric typewriters? Not with the special 
standards that IBM engineers required! 
They wanted a motor built to fit the ma- 


RaM “Electrical Slide Rule” 
reduces motor design to a 
fast, thorough science! 


No longer must special motor design mean 
excessive costs—and delays in building 
your product. The unique R & M Electrical 
Slide Rule automatically calculates re- 
quired motor characteristics for your ap- 
plication ... accurately, thoroughly, eco- 
nomically! What you would expect to 
take months now takes days! 


If it’s an REM... 
it’s the Right Motor! 


chine ...a motor with plenty of power, 
with high starting torque for quick re- 
sponse; a motor that would run cooler 
than normal, run quietly, and fit into 
limited space. In short, a pint-sized 
powerhouse with ail four required char- 
acteristics—plus the stamina to perform 
dependably, year after year. 

If ever there was a job for Robbins & 
Myers, this was it! With our unique 
“Electrical Slide Rule” we set up elec- 
trical equivalents of IBM motor require- 
ments—then tested equivalent motor de- 
signs. Result? In days instead of 
months, we delivered plans and specifi- 
cations for the exact motor IBM engi- 
neers wanted, And today, R & M is 


making the motor in 21 different volt- 
ages and frequencies. 

Time and again R & M motor engi- 
neering, as demonstrated by this 
example, has been of real benefit to lead- 
ing manufacturers of motor-driven 
equipment. Even though R & M makes 
many types of standard motors, we are 
not prejudiced or limited in our approach 
to a motor application. \f a standard 
motor isn’t the answer, we are the first 
to say so. And, we are qualified—through 
experience and specialized facilities—to 
custom-design the motor you need, At 
R & M, you don’t have to compromise 
with what’s right / 


For Information —Tell us your problem. 
It costs you nothing to find out if we can 
help you. Write today to Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Motor Division, Springfield 99, Ohio. 


BEING = MYERS, inc. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


@ 8 F = G& 


Fractional & Integral 
Motors & Generators 


Electric & Hand 
Hoists & Cranes 


Propeliair Industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 


Moyno 
Pumps 





how WATONAL serves 


the MINING and 
METALLURGICAL industry 


cele Saleeetiedtiesietientientiesenetamdiiemteeiemteiemiemtien 


| 
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Chemical Tanks of wood because of 
their durability and long life, are used for 
storing corrosive liquids. Often wood tanks, 
lined with lead or other substance, as 
above, are being used primarily for their 
low cost, and overall strength. 

National Tank and Pipe engineering staff 
provides technical and design assistance; 
skilled tank men supervise erection. 


National Wood Pipe delivers 

water, year after year, for less money than Netienel weed pipe eve tow cost method 
pipe of any other material. It has been of transporting mine tailings. 
used for transporting mine and metallurgi- 

cal liquids and tailings for many years. The first costs are low, main- 

tenance is negligible and they last for years. When received on the 

job wood pipe is ready to install. It’s light, easy to install. 


National Wood Tanks and Pipe can help you 
redyce your corrosive liquid storage and 
transportation cost —write today 


We've been in the tank and pipe business for 43 years and have a 
wealth of practical experience in design and operation of wood tanks 
and pipe. Our men will work with your engineers to give you the 
technical service you need. We shall be very pleased to discuss your 
project with you. Write or wire us collect today. 


Yours for the asking— 
. engineers manual, con- 
tains 334 pages with 
over 150 dhenvations. 
Many valuable authori- 
tative sections, such as, 
hydraulics. This $2 value 


will be sent free w 
WOOD TANKS and PIPE [Reena 
letterhead. Send requests 
to: National Tank & Pi 
Co., Dept. B, 2301 er 
Columbia Boulevard, 


Division of M and M WOOD WORKING COMPANY Portland 17, Oregon. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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going to take on additional debts to 
sustain this boom? 

e Who Owes—The great growth of 
business since 1939 has been accom- 
panied by two distinct rounds of credit 
expansion—one government, one pri- 
vate. This doesn’t mean that debt 
“causes” boom. But if our past is a 
good guide here, someone will have to 
go on borrowing if the boom is to be 
sustained. 

Public borrowing led from 1939 
to 1945. During these vears the federal 
debt increased fourfold while private 
debt inched up by only 10%. 

From 1946 to now it has been a 
different story. Public debt has de- 
clined a little, while private debt has 
doubled. For the first time in 10 years, 
private debt again is larger than public 
—$277-billion against $242-billion. 

Short of an increase in actual fight- 
ing, the federal debt is heading into 
another period of healthy decline. So 
if the boom is to stay alive, it will have 
to look for props to other segments of 
the economy—and on their willing- 
ness, and ability, to borrow. 

Here’s how the various segments line 


up: 


1. Government 


The only expansion of government 
debt last year was $1-billion by states 
and $1.5-billion by local units. In con- 
trast, private debt jumped $31-billion. 

Net federal debt (this excludes debts 
owed to federal agencies) has re- 
mained for three years at $219-billion. 
In 1951 the total of federal securities 
outstanding in ed $4-billion. But 
an equal amount was added to the hold- 
ings of federal agencies and the social 
security accounts of the government it- 
self, so net debt was at a standstill. 
¢ Nonfederal—State and local govern- 
ment debt would have increased more 
in 1951 if it had not been for the Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint Committee, 
sponsored by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The committee quit in March of this 
year—and borrowings started rolling to 
what will probably be new highs. 

State and local governments issued 
enough bonds the first half of this year 
to show a net debt expansion of $2.3- 
billion, compared to $1.5-billion in the 
same period of 1951. 

Nobody knows for sure how much 
state and local governments can in- 
crease indebtedness—or how much they 
will want to. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation took a look at schools and de- 
cided $10-billion would be needed to 
meet 1952 needs. On a freewheeling 
guess, it estimated that the full taxing 
abilitv of school districts—if used—could 


provide $5-billion 

e Ways and Means—The trend to 
revenue bonds is a big hope for highway 
and bridge construction. They can be 
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ed fast freights EAST.-- 


2 scheduled fast freights WEST 


2 scheduled fast freights NORTH. .. 
st freights SOUTH..- 


2 schedul 


2 scheduled fa 
Put tour Cant Watt freight “on 
These WW Fast Freights 


Depend on fast service when your shipment’s aboard one of the N & W’s eight 
daily time freights running east and west between Cincinnati-Columbus and 
the Virginia seaboard, and north and south between Hagerstown, Md., 
and southern terminals. 

Strategically located N & W yards mean quick connections with other 
major lines. Norfolk and Western yards are designed and equipped 
for fast, safe handling of all kinds of freight. A fleet of powerful, 
coal burning road freight locomotives and thousands of sturdy 
cars for all types of shipments are maintained in top condition. 

Roadbed and trackage are among the finest in the world, 
and operating methods are up to the minute. 

Ask any veteran shipper who has used the N & W’s 
time freights for years, and he’ll tell you — “Put your 
‘can’t wait freight’ on N & W Fast Freights.”’ 


If you like experienced advice on 
any shipping problem, big or little, 
call in an N & W freight representative. 
These men are located in principal 
U. S. cities, and their job is to help you, 
no strings attached. Call on them — 
they’re as near as your phone. ; 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 102 of a Series 


The finishing of Wiss scissors 
and shears involves a regular 
series of twisting, bending 

and peening operations which 
bring the blades into exact 
permanent alignment for sharp, 
clean cutting. 





There is no short cut to 


QUALITY! 


sree met 
Over (00 TEses OF GuAKITY Stans 


Science and invention have provided many improvements in the quality 
of shears and scissors since J. Wiss & Sons Co., now the largest manu- 
facturer of high quality scissors and shears in the world, was first estab- 
lished over one hundred years ago. Yet, even with all the advances, 
nothing has been created that can take the place of the hands of highly 
trained and experienced individual craftsmen that are still necessary 
in 75% of the processes in producing these implements. 


When quality is standard policy for a company ...when it insists that 
every item that carries its name performs its function to the utmost satis- 
faction... you can be certain that, like Wiss, it will select a Strathmore 
letterhead paper to carry this quality ideal in its correspondence. 


There are no short cuts to the job of selling a company’s quality character. 
Let a Strathmore paper help to do the job of selling your quality stand- 
ards. In these papers, too, a history of craftsmanship has built an air of 
quality that is hard to equal. Your supplier can show you some samples of 
your letterhead on Strathmore papers. You'll see for yourself the 
difference that quality makes! 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE oe 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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issued where general issues are forbid- 
den by law. Toll-road projects are being 
actively considered in 12 states. 

Other states—like Illinois and Louisi- 
ana—have approved turnpike authorities, 
but are currently without active proj- 
ects. Downtown parking facilities can 
be financed with revenue bonds, too. 
Chicago is planning a project of this 
kind. 

State constitutions block debt expan- 
sion in many cases. Ogly 13 states are 
without practical debt restrictions. A 
block of 17 states can’t increase bonded 
debt without referendums. The 18 
other states flatly prohibit expansion 
except in cases of emergency. 


ll. Corporations 


By far the greater part of the $19.4- 
billion increase in corporation debt last 
year was in short-term obligations—such 
as bank loans, due in less than a vear, 
tax liabilities and accounts payable. The 
total of these hit $14.4-billion, while 
only $5-billion went into obligations ex- 
tending a year or longer i 

But new issues of securities are run- 
ning 30% higher than last year, so long- 
term debt may have started a climb 
back. In the first three quarters, secur- 
ities offered to the public by corpora- 
tions hit $7.2-billion, and will probably 
reach $10-billion by yearend. Two- 
thirds of this is going into new plant 
and equipment, and about 20% into 
working capital 
e Patterns—Despite the current splurge, 
corporate borrowing could go a lot fur- 
ther if it follows the patterns of the 
past. 

One pattern is the burden of interest 
paid compared to profits. Partly due to 
generally lower rates on money, but 
mostly to bigger profits, interest pay 
ments are running about 1.4% of 
profits, compared to 4.3% in 1940 and 
6.5% in the latter 1920s. 

Another pattern is the ratio of earn- 
ings to debt. A study of corporations 
by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
showed that earnings in 1951 were 2.4 
times larger than debt. In 1929 this 
rating was only 1.1] 


lll. Mortgaged Debt 


The only borrowers in the country 
who, as a group, have been unwilling 
to expand their long-term debts during 
the past 20 years have been farmers. To 
keep up with rising prices, they have 
had to increase their loans for working 
capital. But their mortgage debt has 
declined. 

Farm mortgages in the 1920s ran 
better than 20% of all noncorporation 
private debt in the country. Today, it’s 
only 5%. 

In 1930 nonfarm mortgages totaled 
three times farm mortgages. Now they 
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ing 


= 6 How Wyandotte Chemicals help 
= aN 
this WYANDOTTE 


make good cleansers better! 


an- 
are 
A 
— Improved Kreelon CD brings pro- 
Phin moted detergency, more suds and sales 
to Wilbert Products—another example 


of Wyandotte at work everywhere! 


9.4- Wyandotte Kreelon* CD is a promoted detergent 
last —a basic ingredient in household cleansers like 
uch Wilbert’s DOT. 


The William A. Dolan, president of the Wilbert Prod- 
ic ucts Co., Inc., makers of DOT Cleanser, says: 
ee “Kreelon CD has better detergency, more solubility, 
| €X- : ; 
clear color, and uniformity . . . gives our product 
improved sudsing characteristics and makes it easy 


un- 
8 on the hands.” 


—_b Progress in cleaning products for home, business, 
cur- : and industry has gone hand in hand with chemical 
ora- progress. Wyandotte Chemicals, a leader in this 
ablv { vast segment of the industry, has been an important 
wo- producer of chemicals for more than 62 years. If 
lant you have a problem in the manufacture of cleaning 
into products, call us. #Reg. U.S. Pat..0f. 
rge, WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
fur- WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


the OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


rest 


e to 
but 
he anaorie 

of Mr. W. A. Dolan knows that the efficiency and quality of all cleaning 
and CHEMICALS products depend primarily on the properties of their chemical ingredi- 

ents. And he's also aware that nearly everything in his office was helped 

am- x i ratte. equally by chemicals in manufacture or processing. Wood, for instance, is 
ions Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of treated against stain by a Wyanporte product; textiles are processed and 
; specialized cleaning products for business and industry glass is manufactured with still others. 


The same Wranvorte product that 

promotes and improves detergency in 
DOT cleanser —- Kreeton CD — brings 
important benefits to textile manufacturers. 
Swatch test (result, above) demonstrates 
Kree.ton CD’s superior soil-removal prop- 
erties conclusively. 


Printers know that a Wranporte 

product (Purecat* M) makes paper 
whiter for labels and wrappers; and also 
extends prime pigments in inks, Bottles, 
cans, and paper packages in which home- 
cleaning products come to you depend on 
chemistry as much as their contents do. 


Tire stocks made with Wyanrorre 

Purecat T showed unbelievable wear- 
resistance in recent endurance tests . . . 
actually outlasted the fabric! These are 
just a few of hundreds of cases where 
Wyanporte has helped improve processes 
and formulas. May we help you? 





| Ohio Electric SERVES THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
examete Hardened-Ground Roll-Threaded Parts 


OHIO ELECTRIC is tooled and equipped for 
production of a wide variety of hardened and ground 
roll-threaded aircraft parts. Large scale production is now 
under way; parts are being delivered to major 
manufacturers of jet engines and accessories. If you have 
a problem requiring experimental or quantity production 
of parts manufactured to “tenths,” consult Ohio first. 


Ohio also makes lifting magnets and controls . . . 
fractional horsepower, shell and torque motors... 
heavy-duty electric hoists, and nail-making machines. 


A-6361, 





THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHESTER BLAND 
PRESIDENT 


5900 MAURICE AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 











NEW... Cohrlastic heatine unit 


FOR DE-ICING AIR-INTAKE DOORS ON B-36 HEAVY BOMBERS 


Jet engine pod doors now 
electrically heated for 
positive opening and 
closing 
Tm brand new electric heating pad is the 
work of Connecticut Hard Rubber engineers 
in cooperation with desi t C 
Vultee. It is suggestive ‘of the new ways of 
applying heat to many parts of a plane oper- 
ating in high altitudes. 


The pad ‘i of i ribbon wire 

in cially developed silicone 
coated fiberglas with high dielectric strength 
(in excess of 2500 volts.) This is sandwiched 
between thin aluminum sheets that attach to 
the door . The thin and 
lightweight, not over 050” = thickness. It 
remains flexible and { 

















as low as —100° and up to +500° F. Normal 
heat output at 400° F is 4 watts per square 
inch. Elements can be made with wattage 
ratings up to 15 watts psi operating on voltage 
up to 250 volts AC or DC. 


Other aircraft uses include heaters for air- 
intake throats, helicopter blades, antenna 
masts, oil vent lines, in-flight refueling recep- 
tacles, camera doors, waste lines, actuators. 
Elements can be fabricated into a variety of 
shapes with single or compound curvatures. 
If you will outline your problem, we will 
carry on from there. 


THE CONNECTICUT HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


415 East Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles © Seattle © Fort Worth ¢ Wichita © Chicago ® Detroit ¢ Dayton ® Pittsfield © Washington 
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are almost seven times farm mortgages. 
e Housing—This shift did not really 
get started until after World War II, 
when town dwellers rushed into the 
housing market as never before. They 
are still there, too. Housing starts this 
year are expected to be around 1.1-mil- 
lion, about the same as last year. 

There are some signals indicating 
caution. About 8-million units have 
been added to the supply since World 
War II. This has more than kept pace 
with the number of new families. Doub- 
ling up of families in one house is now 
the lowest on record. 

But the vacancy rate remains low, 

and there is no sign of a major letup in 
the demand for h —or for money to 
finance them. Mor rtgage portfolios ex- 
panded 15% last year, and the growth 
will be substantial again this vear. 
e Farms—The $500-million increase in 
farm mortgages in 1951 will be exceeded 
this year, but not markedly. Farmers 
are still playing it close. As a group, 
they have twice as much cash, bank de- 
posits, and U.S. securities as they owe 
in both mortgage and nonmortgage 
debts. They have kept it that way for 
the past several years. 


IV. Unmortgaged Debt 


Since 1930 the 
U. S. bonds, and 


cash, bank deposits, 
ivings and loan shares 
held by individuals and noncorporate 
business have increased from $56-billion 
to $211-billion—nearly fourfold. 

In the same period, the nonmortgage 
debt of these groups increased from 
$29.5-billion to $44.7-billion—a gain of 
less than one-half 
eThe Catch—This looks almost 
squirrel-like—liquid assets were gathered 
eight times faster than new debts. The 
catch is that a major part of assets are 
held by relatively few businesses and 
wealthy individuals, while debts are ac- 
quired by even the lowest-paid. 

Consumer debt is most volatile—and 
steadily on the up-side except when con- 
trols interfere. It started rolling in the 
five-vear stretch from 1935 to 1940, 
dropped off during the war, then 
jumped from less than $6-billion in 
1945 to more than $29-billion in 1950. 

At first, observers took this as a sign 
of pent-up demand, soon to be filled. 
But consumer debt hit $20.6-billion in 
1951 and is now at §$21.4-billion. 
Plainly, here is a newcomer to big-time 
debt, and one that intends to stay. 

Consumer installment credit is one 
type that is actually outstripping income 
—climbing from 4% of income in 1929, 
to a 6% now 

Two decades ago, “buving on time” 
still had a wastrel ring in manv families. 
Noslonger. Installment buving is a new 
and dynamic factor—one in which old 
statistics now mean little as a guide to 
prudence. 
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stainless steel advantages 


...Wwith carbon steel strength 
-..at lower cost 


If you use stainless steel in your fabrication or construction, 
chances are you can lower your material costs substantially 
by means of Claymont Stainless-Clad Plates. 

In numerous and diversified applications, these plates are 
giving all the advantages of stainless steel, including prolonged 
resistance to the corrosive action of acids and alkalis. 

Claymont Stainless-Clad Plates are a composite of stainless 
steel permanently bonded to a carbon steel backing. Easy to 
fabricate, they will not buckle, crack or peel under the severest 
forming operations. To order, write or call Claymont 
Steel Products Department, Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, 
Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION-Denver, Colorado 

THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION-—Ockland, California 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta™ Boston * Buffalo 
Chicago * Detroit * New York * Philadelphia 








MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


a 

Stee! mills have looked to Wellman for engi- 
neering assistance for more than half a cen- 
tury. This Wellman High-Type Open-Hearth 
Charging Machine is typical of many Wellman 
contributions to the efficiency of steel mills. 


, * 


Coal mines and metal mines, too, require 
mechanization improvements constantly. Well- 
man provides materials handling equipment 
such as this Wellman Electric Mine Hoist 
which assures safe, efficient and dependable 
operation under all conditions. 


Shipping is another major field served by 
Wellman. Outstanding Wellman developments 
vary in kind from the crane shown above for a 
power plant to the Hulett-type Ore Unloaders 
for lake freighters. Bring your bulk materials 
handling problems to Wellman! The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 








it’s “Inflation’’ to most people 
when Prices are going UP 


. 


1947 1948 


But few have called it ‘‘Deflation”’ 
Even with Prices going DOWN .--- - 


—_— = 





one Because Business 
happened to be going UP 


—— 
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1951 


Now, suppose Business turns down... 


> a 


And Prices go down too... 








ees 





1953 1954 


That will be the ‘‘Deflation”’ 
people are talking about, — 
A Recession 


i 
& 


«ow to Talk about 1953 


A couple of weeks ago, a New York “Whrvy,” turer, “deflation 
manufacturer of fur coats went to a_ is a time of falling prices. We have 
meeting and heard an economist lecture just had a ma inflation. Now 
on business prospects for 1953. The we are due f prices to go down.” 
economist predicted a “deflation” some “What happ to business?” said 
time in the coming year. the coat man many coats do I 

After the lecture the coat maker got _ sell?” 
up to ask a question. “Business goes down, too,” said the 

“Look,” he said. “This deflation lecturer. “Yo we a recession.” 
you are talking about. What is it?” “Look,” said the coat maker. “If 
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Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


Americans Are kolling Up Their Steves! 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


e@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute .. . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 
Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
=—at home and overseas—~ 


many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood, 








But= 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 


“Call Your American Red Cross Today f 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


=—— Selling 1 nag Offered == 
Leading M Finishes 
(Paint and Paint = ts) is expanding and 
building up its technical sales force. Our long 
range growth program requires that we train 
several men for the sales and service of our 
products. We need young aggressive men who 
are willing to learn our products and methods, 
advancing and progressing as we grow. Appli- 
cants should have a technical degree in Indus- 
trial Mechanical or Chemical Engineering. 
Sales or Laboratory experience desirable but 
not essential. Age 28-40. Send complete resume 
of education, experience, personal history and 
salary requirements. Interchemical Corpora- 
tion, Finishes Division, 1754 Dana Avenue, 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio. Att'n John C. Holle. 


Positions Wanted 
voried electronic electro-mechi design, 


industrial, plus administrative 
Prefer small firm requiring ca- 
engr. for design and/or 


— ied 





10 yrs. 
military and 
and sales exp 
pable and energetic 
sales. Box 6097. 


Advertising Mgr.—Th hl) i d all 
phases, including media, direct- mail and public 
relations. Heavy industrial and agricultural 
background Interested in relocating out of 
New York metropolitan area, eastern Pa. pre- 
ferred. Now with N.Y.C. advertising agency, 
on copy and planning. Age 44, present salary 
$9000 Anon 6161. 








Assistant to General nager or owner of 
smaller manufacturing concern. 3% years ex- 
perience including extensive training program 
throughout large multi-division manufacturing 
corporation Later assignments in Budgets, 
Pricing, and Financial Analysis Departments. 
ome. 5 Married. BSBA. MBA Candidate. Box 
152. 


Bast 4 gc tis Snchantent , 





g g e with 
excellent theoretical diversified practical and 
responsible administrative background in flelds 
of mechanical and hydraulic design and appli- 
cation desires to leave present association of 
five years for broader horizons in the field of 
engineering administration. Age 36. Present 
salary $12,000 plus substantial profit-sharing. 
Box 6139. 





Staff Assistant to Presid: or Ti of 
manufacturing corporation. Proven ability in 
preparation of cost studies, profit analyses, fa- 
replacement evaluations, expansion pro- 
analyses, and other special studies 
financial and economic aspects. Now 
Financial Analyst for larger corporation. Past 
experience includes teaching and research ap- 
pointments at three major universities, Educa- 
tion: B.S., M.B.A. (Finance), Ph.D. Candidate 
(Accounting) 





Successful traveling salesman will open Florida 


sccounts for good line. Commission basis. Box 


Technical Advertising Mgr. and/or Sales Pro- 

Mer. Grad engineer, experienced in 

Advt Have created, produced: ads, 

direct mail, sales letters; edited tech 

s Know art, photo, media, reproduction. 

sold advt value to salesmen, management, 

com pile 1, lived within budgets. Now Product 

with well-known mfgr of machinery 

chem. steel, petro, const, OFM. Want 

challenge. Top refs. Age: 32. Salary 

1000 Want complete resume, some 
samples by return mail? Write Box 6130. 








Export M c ion Equi ¢t Execu- 
Familiar with Foreign Dis- 

Recently travelled 
Box 6189. 


ger, 
tive experience. 
tributors and age oy 
NATO countries. e 35. 


=== Selling Copertenitins Wanted 
Automotive jobbers in Va., D.C., and Maryland 
sell the products of Manufacturers I represent. 
Dignified Aggressive Dromotion. Box 5289, 


Rockies—Engr. -Mfrs. ‘Rep. —Specialty sis. mgmt. 
exp.—Seeks lines. Box 1392, Denver. 


Young - Aggressive - Energetic - : - Imaginative-Versa- 
tile-Productive salesman with outstanding rec- 
ord desires permanent connection as salesman 
or representative in New England area. Box 
6151. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Beck Busy & tiv The parade 
to Florida for corporation conferences, and va- 
cations for executives and key personnel. Your 
company can profit from both. Let our experi- 
ence guide you in purchasing suitable property 
for this dual purpose. Al Yalthers, Realtor, 
4401 Lauderdale-by-the-Sea, Florida. 





New Products to manufacture on electro mechan- 
ical laboratory and model shop with experi- 
enced engineers, located central east coast, is 
available to design electrical equipment and to 
set up manufacturing methods. Box 6165. 


Private’ ” receiving address; other services in 
Washington; fee upon request. G.E. Hornsby, 
Box 881, W ashington 4 D. Cc. 


Special Machinery ona no risk basis—Our Design 
staff of over 200 can solve your problems—Ma- 
chines designed and built at no risk to you 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. L. C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas, 

Twelve Unit Modern Motel near Asheville, N. c. 
$70,000. Chem. Engineer willing to sacrifice 
motel for executive industrial job. Box 6133 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 


hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automatic, 
for every industry Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co., PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J. 


Roll-Or-Kari Dual Appliance "Trucks. The SAFE 
y to handle stoves, refrigerators, freezers, 
organs, ete. Cap. 1,000 Ibs. Rigidly 
to withstand many years of serv- 
Patented, (No. 2258819) Step-On-Lift. For 
prices and full information write Dept. W 
Roll-Or-Kari Co., Zumbrota, Minnesota. 


Transformers 1 vor’ KVA, Electric Equip- 
N. ¥ 


ment Co., Rochester, 


: MISCELLANEOUS 


on Directory of 10,000 U. S. Farm Coopera- 
tives. Cooperative Digest, Ithaca, N. Y. 








A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 


Write for further information to: 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 


Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 











I make a coat out of rabbit, the Federal 
Trade Commission says I gotta call it 
rabbit. None of this business of say- 
ing it’s Siberian wallaby or Canadian 
llama. Where do you experts get off 
calling it deflation when what you 
mean is it’s a recession.” 

e Antisemantic—The coat manufac- 
turer isn’t the only one who has been 
having trouble with semantics lately. 
Businessmen all over the country find 
references to deflation cropping up, and 
many of them wonder just what it 
means. 

Strictly speaking, deflation means a 
fall in prices and nothing more. But 
economists take it for granted that there 
can’t be any major drop in prices these 
days without accompanying drops in 
production and employment. Signifi- 
cantly, nobody has applied the term 
to the gentle downtrend in prices that 
has been going on for the better part 
of the past year 
e Exceptions—There have been times 
in the past when prices dropped and 
business stayed good. There were times 
in the 1920s, for instance, when the 
wholesale price average was going down 
steadily—largely because farm prices 
were dropping—but business generally 
was going to town. 

But these were relatively gradual 
movements. When the drop in prices 
picked up speed, business went to pot— 
and there was a panic, or a Crisis, or 
a depression, or whatever the current 
euphemism for trouble happened to be. 
e Kickbacks—In a complicated system 
like the U. S. economy, it is practically 
impossible to have a big drop in prices 
without knocking business on its ear. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers get caught with inventories that 
have to be moved at a loss. Consumers 
hold off on buying—waiting for prices 
to come down some more. Profit 
margins vanish—if not from inventory 
losses, then from the stickiness of labor 
costs. Production drops. So does em- 
ployment. That cuts buying power. 
And that also makes prices drop some 
more. 
¢ No Short Cut—In other words, no- 
body knows a way to get back to prewar 
price levels without also going back 
to prewar levels of production and em- 
ployment—and through a meat 
chopper on the way. And nobody really 
wants or expects that. 

What most economists mean when 
they talk about deflation is a time of 
falling prices, with production and em- 
ployment going into a moderate dip. 
In other words, they mean recession. 
But most of them don’t foresee any- 
thing so drastic as 1929-33, or even | 
1937-39. If they are right, deflation} 
may survive iS 1 euphemism instead! 
of acquiring a worse meaning than the 
word that it was originally drafted to} 
replace. 
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THE TREND 


A New Role for Business Leaders 


When the Republicans take command in Washington 
next month, they'll be donning more than the robes of 
office. They'll also be taking on an awesome responsibility. 

For two decades, the GOP has had to play the role of 
the loyal opposition. Now there is bound to be a shift in 
emphasis by Republican leaders from what has often had 
to be a negative viewpoint on major policy to one of posi- 
tive action. 

This same principle can just as easily be applied to the 
business community. A great number of businessmen sup- 
ported Eisenhower's candidacy. Such overwhelming sup- 
port doesn’t give businessmen the right to expect special 
favors. But it does put them in a position, like the Re- 
publican Party, which they haven’t enjoyed for a long 
time. Critics now have a chance to help write the play. 

For this reason, the election this week by the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers of its new president, Charles 
R. Sligh, Jr. (cover), is significant. As long as many of 
voting age can remember, leaders of such business organ- 
izations as the NAM have been largely ineffectual voices 
in a Democratic wilderness. Who headed the NAM—or 
the Chamber of Commerce or trade associations—was of 
importance mainly to the organization itself. To the 
nation, the question of who headed, say, the steelworkers 
union was much more important. 

Even among businessmen themselves, the NAM lost 
influence. At its nadir in the thirties, the NAM fell to a 
skeleton of only 1,400 members (it now has 18,000). 

But from now on we can expect a better balance 
between the influence in Washington of businessmen’s 
groups and other groups. So it will make a lot of differ- 
ence who leads the NAM, the Chamber, and their more 
research-oriented brethren in the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 

How ready are these groups to assume their new-won 
responsibility? Part of the answer can be found in such 
men as Charles Sligh. At 46, he is the youngest president 
NAM has elected since it dropped the policy of having a 
paid professional at the top. He is a small businessman 
employing about 400 in three Michigan furniture plants. 


A New Approach 


His active role in NAM coincides closely with that 
organization’s efforts to rid itself of a couple of shib- 
boleths—“the aginers” and “the spokesmen of Big Busi- 
ness.” NAM leaders are still quick to admit there were 
plenty of reasons to be against things in the last 20 years 
—and that Big Business has as much right to be heard as 
other groups. But for some time they have also been try- 
ing a more vigorous and effective way of getting the busi- 
nessman’s point of view across, especially to the general 
public. 

This objective of making business opinion impor- 


180 


tant with the people was the first step toward rejuven- 
ation of both the NAM and the Chamber (BW—May3 
"52,p104). For both, this meant new faces, younger 
men, and using facts and figures, instead of emotional 
speeches, to back up their arguments. Research groups 
like the NICB and the CED were formed for just that 
purpose. 

The NAM'’S new president explains what has happened 
in this first step: “We quit spending all our time writing 
newspaper ads. Instead, we went to the grass roots in 
person.” Today the NAM works at the community level. 
It sponsors business-industry-education programs; open 
houses, where local business leaders spend a full day 
(9 a.m. to 9 p.m.) letting themselves be buttonholed by 
opinion-forming groups such as the PTA’s, teachers’ asso- 
ciations, clergymen, and unions. 

Neither the NAM nor the Chamber would claim that 
this new approach was a key factor in Eisenhower's vic- 
tory. But they do feel now that they are at least in tune 
with the thinking of the American majority. After so 
long a time, that is a good feeling. But it also can make 
what lies ahead a greater test for men like Sligh than was 
the struggle to regain influence over the past few years. 


Now a Positive Approach 


Business leaders, singly or in groups, will be expected 
to come forth quickly with ideas if, say, a recession should 
become a serious threat. And they will be asked to give 
some guidance and all of their support in solving ticklish 
problems like Europe’s dollar shortage. 

These business leaders in the NAM and other places 
will be looked to for constructive suggestions. They face 
a major test on the question whether they can be as effec- 
tive in this new role as in the role of critics in opposition 
to the administration. 


They Own the Company 


Here’s a note for the Communist stooges who prate 
about the “exploitation” of “wage-slaves” in American 
industry: A group of employees have bought the company 
they work for. 

E. G. Shinner & Co., which operates a chain of retail 
meat markets in a number of midwestern states, has 
passed into the control of company workers who belong 
to its retirement fund. The company will be run as 
usual, only now a management board will be elected 
annually by the fund’s board of trustees. 

Shinner created the fund almost 10 years ago, in the 
hope that eventually it would enable his employees to buy 
him out when he decided to retire. He says that never 
before had he heard of a parent company being bought 
through its own employees’ retirement fund. 
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on 
...-Protected by the World’s 
Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 
and Engineering Service! 


Dynamic Detroit — birthplace of mass 
production, now the world’s greatest 
industrial center — depends on Detroit 
Edison for power to run its fabulous 
factories, light its million-odd homes. 


As Detroit grows, Detroit Edison plans 
ahead — is now engaged in the biggest expansion program in its 
history. Today, the company operates four plants, containing 
31 main generating units with a combined capacity of 2,532,000 
hp. By 1954, it will have four new turbines “on the line” 
for a total capacity of 3,324,000 hp — an increase of 31 per cent. 
To provide unfailing power, Detroit Edison protects its giant 
turbines and auxiliary equipment with a Socony-Vacuum 
program of Correct Lubrication — has done so for 30 years. 
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Give your plant, mine or mill this same proved lubrication 
protection. Just call your Socony-Vacuum representative. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM ©7427 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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THIS IS the 


Lincoln’s boyhood sweetheart, it clicks off the 2 
little more than 5 hours. All speed restrictions due to bear- 
ings are removed by the Timken tapered roller bearings on 


inn Rutledge. the Gulf. Mobile and Ohio’s 
streamliner between Chicago and St. Louis. Named after Abe 


2 
oO 


0 miles in 


its axles. Timken bearings helped smooth the way for the 
streamliner age. Now, they're ready to streamline freight 
service, too, by eliminating the “hot box” problem—main 
cause of freight train delays and a big source of expense to 
America’s railroads. 


The next great step is “Roller Freight” 


ALWAYS STRIVING 
service, the railroads are now finding 
that the answer to “hot boxes” (over- 
heated friction bearings) is “Roller 
Freight” (freight cars on Timken ta- 
pered roller bearings). 


to improve freight 


ee 
22* RETURN 


ROLLERS AND RACES of Timken bearings 
have tough cores to take the railroad 
shock loads, hardened surfaces to resist 
wear. Man-hours for terminal inspec- 
tion are cut 90 with Timken bearings. 
W hen all railroads go“ Roller Freight”, 


they Il net a 22% annual return. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Ti 


50 MILLION CAR-MILES without a “hot 
box” is the record of one railroad’s 
“Roller Freight”. By contrast, freight 
cars on old-style friction bearings aver- 
age only 212,000 car-miles between 
set-outs for “hot boxes”. 


COST IS DOWN! Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of six years ago. 
Other products of the Timken Com- 
pany: alloy steel and tubing, remov- 
able rock bits. : 


aes mane O86 © A Pat OME 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” cuts lubrication 
bills up to 89%. And it can run at sus- 
tained high speeds. One railroad has 
cut running time in half on a livestock 
run. Cattle arrive in better condition. 
Business has jumped 30% in two years. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST —- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —#)- 


Copr.1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6,0. 
ble address; ** TIMROSCO". 


upered Roller Bearings 
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